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FOREWORD 

This  publication  represents  two  years  of  study  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Southwestern  Montana  Drug  Program  worker  and  the  Program 
contractor,  viz=,  the  University  of  Montana,  Institute  for  Social  Research, 
The  various  outreach  techniques  used  originally  by  staff  to  facilitate 
entrance  into  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  are  studied  in 
depth. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  SMDP  staff  for  their  cooperation  in  this 
project.  Here  is  a  report  of  what  you  already  know  because  you  learned 
it  in  "the  school  of  hard  knocks."  Much  of  what  is  contained  here  is  no 
longer  used--you  found  it  didn't  work  and  developed  new  techniques. 
Nevertheless,  this  report  still  can  be  used  as  a  valuable  document  in 
the  training  of  new  outreach  workers. 


Michael  Murray 
Administrative  Director 
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OUTREACH:  A  PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  ON  UBIATION  ANALYSIS 

Jon  Driessen 

Introduction 

Outreach  as  a  descriptive  term  has  come  to  stand  for  organizations 
reaching  beyond  their  traditional  work  settings  in  order  to  deliver  their 
services  to  heretofore  neglected  client  populations.  Today  outreach  is 
especially  common  in  welfare,  public  health,  probation,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  universities  and  churches.  Particularly  with  social  service 
agencies  great  emphasis  is  now  placed  on  going  to  the  clients.  Gone  are 
the  days  when  the  helping  professional  primarily  sat  behind  his  desk  waiting 
for  clients  to  appear  at  the  door.  Now,  the  probation  officer,  welfare 
worker,  public  health  nurse,  and  priest  are  not  only  being  trained  but 
rewarded  for  doing  much  of  their  work  in  homes,  bars,  and  street  corners. 

These  outreach  efforts  are  obviously  motivated  by  a  concern  for 
recruiting  new  clients.  More  specifically,  many  professionals  are  clearly 
concerned  with  delivering  quality  services  to  those  who  are  most  in  need 
but  lack  the  courage  or  resources  to  seek  help  in  conventional  institutional 
settings.  There  is,  however,  another  driving  force  behind  outreach:  survival 


Outreach:  Southwestern  Montana  Drug  Program 

The  Southwestern  Montana  Drug  Program  began  in  the  fall  of  1972.  The 
federal  government  charged  the  program  director  with  treating  1,118  clients 


In  the  original  grant  proposal,  this  number  was  arrived  at  primarily 
through  estimates  from  medical  treatment  records  of  drug  abusing  patients 
in  southwestern  Montana. 


by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  operation.  These  clients  were  primarily  to 
be  recruited  through  "outreach"  which  was  defined  in  the  grant  proposal  as 
"the  act  of  locating,  identifying  and  recruiting  into  the  treatment  process." 
Fifteen  outreach  workers  were  hired;  a  new  occupation  was  accordingly  created, 
but  one  without  custom  in  the  emerging  helping  profession  of  drug  treatment. 

The  ^ery   survival  of  the  program  was  contingent  upon  the  ability  of 
outreach  workers  to  recruit  clients  into  the  program.  For  every   client  short 
of  the  1,118  required,  the  program  lost  money  as  well  as  lost  ground  in  its 
continuing  argument  that  there  should  be  a  drug  program  in  Montana  at  all! 
So  program  justification  as  well  as  program  survival  had  to  focus  on  "outreach 
effort."  Those  were  frantic  days.  Moving  into  the  second  year,  the  program 
had  barely  200  clients  of  record,  approximately  900  short.  In  response  to  the 
shortage  of  clients,  the  federal  government  encouraged  a  thorough  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  "outreach  effort." 

Entering  the  Scene 

The  research/evaluation  staff's  involvement  with  the  drug  program  was 
multifaceted.  Outreach  was  but  one  of  many  studies  we  were  engaged  in  during 
1973  and  1974.  This  one,  however,  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult. 
Let  me  describe  why.  When  we  began  preliminary  interviews  with  outreach 
workers,  we  immediately  encountered  talk  which  lacked  descriptions  of  location 
and  experience.  The  workers  kept  quoting  from  the  grant  proposal.  It  was 
talk  of  ideals,  broad  objectives,  and  "coulds"  rather  than  descriptions  of 
situated  outreach  accomplishments.  The  talk  lacked  reference  to  what  their 
actual  practices  were  all  about.  It  did  not  transform  the  ideals  of  the 
outreach  effort  into  substantial  fact.  Their  accounts  seemed  to  lead  away 
from  concrete  experience.  Here  are  some  examples: 
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I'm  still  not  too  sure  what  the  right  way  to  do  this  is. 

When  a  drug  program  is  just  starting  out,  it's  important  that  it  is 
visible  to  both  the  drug  users  and  agency  people  who  can  refer  drug 
users.  There  must  be  different  ways  of  doing  this.  You  usually  go 
to  them  and  somehow  establish  your  credibility. 

A  town  this  size  is  a  lot  different  from  a  large  city.  There  may 
be  a  lot  of  things  you  could  do. 

From  these  preliminary  conversations  we  began  to  wonder  if  in  fact  there 
were  any  recordable  events  which  corresponded  with  the  notion  of  "outreach." 
Perhaps  the  only  event  was  the  interview  itself.  Was  outreach  a  paper  mythology? 
Was  anything  really  happening?  But  there  had  to  be;  there  were  over  40  people 
working.  Something  just  had  to  be  happening. 

Elementary  Reflections 

I  suspect  most  field  researchers  encounter  moments  when  they  become 
overwhelmed  by  a  deep  sense  that  there  is  in  fact  nothing  happening.  To  ward 
off  my  suspicion  that  outreach  was  only  an  ideal  I  returned  to  some  elementary 
reflections.  I  asked:  "Was  it  really  the  case  that  there  was  nothing  going 
on?";  or  "Was  it  the  case  that  outreach  workers  simply  did  not  know  how  to  talk 
about  what  they  did?";  "Could  it  be  that  they  had  not  yet  developed  a  language 
or  jargon  for  describing  their  work?"  I  suspected  so.  Furthermore,  I  suspected 
that  their  language  and  field  methods  were  closely  intertwined  with  their 
everyday  activities  and  therefore  that  some  procedure  was  required  on  our 
part  which  would  help  them  reveal  to  themselves  and  to  us  what  in  fact  con- 
stituted the  nature  of  their  outreach  work  as  something  separate  from  other 
kinds  of  experience. 
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Moving  Outreach  Into  a  Framework 

Attention  paid  to  finding  ways  of  assisting  outreach  workers  to  give 
distinct  accounts  about  their  situated  activities  is  not  without  scholarly 

o  o  A  c  g 

precedent.  Poets,'^  journalists,  philosophers,  architects,  sociolinguists, 

7  8 

ethnomethodologists,  and  sociologists  would  all  agree  that  the  nature  and 

the  quality  of  experience  cannot  be  artificially  separated  from  where  one  is 

in  fact.  One's  experiences  and  accounts  of  such  experience  emanate  from  the 

q 
dialectic  between  the  place  and  the  activity.   I  would  wonder  how  this  could 

not  be  the  case?  Everyday  activities  are  necessarily  constrained  by  their  very 

locations,  since  such  occasions  as  well  as  their  very  physical  makeup  have  a 

damnably  obdurant  nature. 


Gaston  Bachelard,  The  Poetics  of  Space  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1970). 

James  Agee  and  Walker  Evans,  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men  (New  York: 
Ballantine  Books,  1972). 

4 
Ray  L.  Hart,  "The  Poiesis  of  Place,"  Journal  of  Religion  533,  no.  1 

(January  1973):  35-47. 

5 
Robert  Sommer,  Tight  Spaces:  Hard  Architecture  and  How  to  Humanize  It 

(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  l'974y! 

John  Gumperz  and  Dell  Hymes,  "The  Ethnography  of  Communication,"  American 
Anthropologist  66,  part  2  (1966). 

Harold  Garfinkel  and  Harvey  Sacks,  "On  Formal  Structures  of  Practical 
Actions,"  in  Theoretical  Sociology:  Perspectives  and  Developments,  ed.  J.  C. 
McKinney  and  E.  Tiryakian  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1969).  See 
also  Aaron  Cicourel,  Cognitive  Sociology  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1974). 

Q 

Irving  Goffman,  Behavior  in  Public  Places  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1963). 
Hart,  Poiesis  of  Place,  p.  39, 
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I  should  like  to  quote  from  some  of  my  earlier  work: 

It  is  very  clear  that  setting  bears  importantly  upon  the  recognizable 
character  of  everyday  activities.  Persons  take  settings  into  account 
as  part  of  their  commonsense  praxis.  These  natural,  ordered  schemes 
of  awareness  regarding  places  and  activities  suggest  that  the  place 
where  activities  occur  certainly  does  and  can  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  sociological  descriptions,  predictions  and  inter- 
pretations of  social  conduct. 10 

With  some  of  these  elementary  assumptions  now  at  work  one  may  now  see  how  it 

came  to  be  that  I  was  fundamentally  committed  to  constructing  some  sort  of 

conceptual  apparatus  which  would  ground,  situate,  and  therefore  document 

outreaching  as  situated  practical  activities,  that  is,  ordinary  activities 

which  differ  from  other  ordinary  activities  only  in  the  intentionality  of  the 

outreach  by  the  workers  themselves.  But  before  I  present  this  model  there 

were  two  more  important  events  which  helped  me  conceptualize  what  was  happening 

in  the  outreach  effort. 

Outreach  in  Space  or  Place 

On  January  3,  1974  the  University  of  Montana  and  the  Southwestern  Montana 
Drug  Program  jointly  sponsored  a  symposium  entitled  "Space  and  Place."  Partly 
from  my  earlier  work,  partly  from  this  seminar,  and  partly  from  my  conversa- 
tions with  Professor  Hart,  I  came  to  a  critical  distinction  between  place  and 
space.  I  came  to  understand  space  as  that  on  which  one's  experiences  cannot 
bear.  It  is  where  everyday  activities  and  experiences  are  unaccomplishable. 
It  is  where  there  is  an  absence  of  customary  modes  of  speaking  as  well  as  an 
unclarity  as  to  what  constitutes  the  basic  rules  of  interpreting  what  is 


Jon  Driessen  and  Julene  Pyfer,  "An  Unconventional  Setting  for  a  Con- 
ventional Occasion:  A  Case  Study  of  an  Experimental  Adult  Education  Program,' 
Sociology  of  Education  48  (Winter  1975):  111-125. 
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encountered.  It  is  where  the  world  is  individualized.  There  is  no  sense  of 
a  collective  consciousness.  It  is  where  the  strange  land  makes  the  stranger 
and  the  stranger  makes  the  land  strange.  Place,  on  the  other  hand,  is  where 
experiences  can  be  brought  to  bear.  It  is  where  the  daily  world  is  managed 
and  accomplished.  There  are  customs  being  relied  upon  in  such  matters  as  talk, 
dress,  and  demeanor.  If  space  is  dominated  by  sense  of  the  strange,  then  one 
can  say  that  place  is  the  familiar.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  distinction,  we 
came  to  view  outreach  in  SMDP  as  being  in  space,  for  outreach  workers  were 
engaged  in  unfamiliar  activities  in  strange  settings.  Little  wonder  then  that 
the  stories  of  their  work  appeared  glossy  and  lacking  in  experiential  reference. 
A  customary  accounting  practice,  which  allowed  them  to  describe  how  they  were 
moving  from  space  to  place,   was  lacking.  And  in  the  absence  of  such  a 

customary  accounting  methodology  we  had  to  occasion  them  through  the  use  of 

12 
the  documentary  methods   we  employed:  tape  recorders,  maps,  and  cameras. 

(This  is  described  more  fully  in  the  next  section  of  the  study  and  in  Appendix 

c.) 


It  is  empirically  incorrect  to  make  a  strong  claim  that  all  persons 
seek  to  move  only  from  space  to  place  since  people  routinely  transcend  their 
immediately  familiar  everyday  setting  and  search  for  new  ones  in  search  for 
new  experiences.  The  appropriate  claim  is  that  one  is  never  in  pure  space  or 
in  total  place  but  rather  constantly  moving  back  and  forth  between  the  two. 
It  is  to  this  movement  and  attending  accounting  practices  which  I  have  interest. 
See  Jon  Driessen,  "The  Trip"  (Ph.D.  diss..  University  of  Colorado,  1968). 

12 
Harold  Garfinkel,  Studies  in  Ethnomethodology  (New  Jersey:  Prentice- 
Hall,  1967). 


Analysis 

Program  analysis.  The  full  document  which  follows  gives  verbatim 
transcriptions  of  our  interviews  with  the  outreach  workers.  We  have  already 
completed  the  initial  analysis  of  the  materials  (see  Appendix  D).  This  was 
intended  to  be  used  for  specific  recommendations  regarding  how  outreach  could 

be  organized  and  reorganized  to  increase  the  number  of  clients  who  would 

13 
enter  the  program  through  the  outreach  effort.    This  document  on  outreach 

was  and  is  still  intended  to  state  case  studies  of  actual  outreach  methods. 

New  outreach  workers  can  be  trained  in  the  actualities  of  their  work  by 

attending  to  these  methods.  In  this  sense  we  were  and  are  beginning  to  build 

a  history  for  outreach  as  an  occupation  in  drug  treatment  programs. 

Ubiation  analysis.  The  outreach  study  was  clearly  mandated  by  practical 
program  concerns.  The  data  was  first  used  for  pragmatic  purposes  in  the 
Southwestern  Montana  Drug  Program  itself,  and  rightly  so.  Yet  these  data 
are  not  used  up  as  it  were.  For  a  moment  I  should  like  to  speak  to  the  matter 
of  extending  the  study  through  what  I  shall  term  ubiation  analysis. 

According  to  Eric  Partridge,   ubiation  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "ubi" 
meaning  where.  In  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  ubiation  is  defined  as  "the 
action  of  occupying  a  (new)  place."  This  definition  presumes  methods  of 


13 
We  also  had  collected  statistical  data  which  described  how  many  clients 

entered  through  outreach.  In  addition  we  supplied  statistical  data  through 

two  reports  which  demonstrated  statistically  that  clients  entering  through 

outreach  were  more  likely  to  terminate  from  treatment  drug  free  than  those 

clients  entering  the  program  through  law  enforcement  referrals. 

Eric  Partridge,  A  Short  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Modern  English  (New 
York:  Macmillan  Company,  1966),  p.  748. 
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1 5 
accomplishing  the  occupying  of  new  places.  These  member   methods,  especially 

the  ordinary  language  methods,  I  shall  refer  to  as  ubiation  methodologies. 

With  these  elementary  definitions  now  in  hand,  I  shall  define  ubiation 
analysis  as  a  specialized  kind  of  professional  sociological  and  sociolinguistic 
analysis.  It  aims  to  generate  classification  schemes,  concepts,  descriptions, 
predictions,  and  perhaps  even  theories  from  the  conversations  of  members  as 
they  customarily  use  ubiation  methods  in  making  place  from  space.  Specifically 
here  ubiation  analysis  may  be  done  through  the  recorded  accounts  of  the  out- 
reach workers  as  they  described  for  us  how  they  brought  their  experiences  to 
bear.  Obviously  ubiation  analysis  means  working  with  collected  and  transcribed 
casual  conversational  interviews  as  well  as  recorded  conversations  in  natural 
settings. 

How  to  begin?  Turning  to  the  simple  descriptions  of  the  outreach  workers' 
activities  already  collected  and  provided  here  as  a  text,  let  me  propose  that 
methodologies  for  ubiation,  for  moving  from  space  to  place,  are  embedded  in 
these  conversational  accounts.  Let  me  propose  further  that  ubiation  analysis 
may  be  engaged  in  by  extending  the  analysis  on  the  following  sorts  of  matters: 
members'  concretizations,  typifications,  prepositions,  expressed  tenses,  and 
causal  expressions.  By  way  of  example,  I  take  up  each  in  turn  though,  of  course, 
these  analytic  categories  are  not  in  any  way  exhaustive  or  mutually  exclusive. 


15 

I  use  the  concept  "member''  in  the  technical  sense  Harold  Garfinkel 

uses  the  term:  "Member  is  a  technical  term  to  refer  to  mastery  of  a  natural 

language,  where  language  includes  not  only  grammar  but  also  its  use."  See 

Harold  Garfinkel,  "Remarks  on  Ethnomethodology,"  in  Directions  in  Socio- 

lingui sties:  The  Ethnography  of  Communication,  ed.  John  J.  Gumperz  and  Dell 

Hymes  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1972),  pp.  304-305. 
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Some  suggested  topics  for  ubiation  analysis. 

1.  Concretizations:  focusing  upon  the  descriptive  schemes  provided  of  the 
physical  world  in  which  outreach  workers  are  immediately  present.  Such 
descriptions  say  how  the  physical  world  is  taken  into  account  as  a  first 
level  encounter  bearing  on  the  occupying  of  new  places.  Ordinary  phenomena, 
such  as  sidewalks,  buildings,  rooms  in  buildings,  doorways,  and  other  such 
physical  structures  are  accordingly  subjects  of  analysis. 

2.  Typifications:  moving  within  and  yet  beyond  the  physical  world  are  the 
typifications  of  such  places  as  they  bring  experiences  to  bear.  Such 
typifications  of  place  are  described,  for  example,  as  good,  bad,  dangerous, 
open,  or  risky--clearly  bearing  upon  the  actual  doing  of  outreach.  Through 
analyzing  typifications  such  as  these  one  can  advance  theoretically  from 
the  actual  doing  of  outreach.  Also,  descriptions  may  be  provided  of  long- 
standing typifications  of  community  places.  One  may  elaborate  upon  how 
the  use  of  such  typifications  are  used  as  a  matter  of  course  by  outreach 
workers  as  they  go  about  the  practical  business  of  engaging  in  their  work. 
Examples  of  such  standing  community  typifications  are  the  police  station, 
welfare  office,  community  youth  centers,  and  so  forth. 

3.  Prepositions:  in  the  accounts  of  the  outreach  workers,  one  may  note  the 
common  usage  of  various  prepositions.  Prepositions  as  a  matter  of  course 
are  used  for  describing  relationships  which  individuals  and  groups  have 
to  specific  locations.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to  note  how  outreach 
workers  talk  of  going  into,  around,  through,  and  by  particular  typified 
and  concretized  places.  These  precise  usages  of  prepositions  in  the  out- 
reach workers'  accounts  may  be  subjected  to  careful  extended  analysis. 
Prepositional  usage  as  a  ubiation  method  often  may  reveal  tacit  assumptions 
regarding  customary  daily  practices  as  they  are  related  to  specific  settings. 
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4.  Expressed  tenses:  elementary  use  of  tenses,  especially  the  past  and 
future  tense,  may  be  searched  and  sorted  and  described  in  order  to  see 
how  the  outreach  workers  created  and  expressed  situated  historical 
experiences  and  then  used  them  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  conduct  them- 
selves. In  my  terms,  if  workers  used  them  as  a  basis  for  their  ubiation 
methods,  tenses  become  a  basis  for  transforming  the  strange  into  the 
familiar  and  a  basis  as  well  for  telling  how  they  accomplished,  are 
accomplishing,  or  will  accomplish  their  outreach  work. 

5.  Causal  expressions:  another  instance  of  ubiation  methods  is  the  character 
of  causal  expressions  provided  in  the  accounts  of  the  outreach  workers. 
Extended  analysis  of  the  talk  may  be  done  by  singling  out  summary  phrases 
which  outreach  workers  used  to  explain  to  themselves  and  to  others  the 
very  reason  for  their  working  in,  around,  and  through  particular  locations. 
Causal  descriptions  are  often,  but  not  always,  immediately  recognizable 
through  the  terms  "because,"  "since,"  and  "so."  This  kind  of  talk  usually 
extends  beyond  any  immediately  particularized  site,  often  bringing  into 
the  account  vast  or  broad  social  and  cosmic  forces  at  work.  The  function 
of  causal  expressions  for  workers  is  to  extend  analyses  of  their  immediate 
daily  behaviors  by  relating  them  to  "real"  causes  which  explain  why  they 
are  engaged  in  the  work  at  all. 

I  offer  the  five  above  as  illustrations  of  concepts  involved  in  doing 
ubiation  analysis  of  the  text  provided  here.  Perhaps  I  should  say  again 
that  the  purpose  of  such  extensions  of  analysis  is  to  describe  how  members 
maintain  and  generate  a  sense  of  place  as  methods  of  ubiation  are  expressed 
and  experienced  through  conversation.  "Ubiation  analysis"  and  "ubiation 
methods"  are  offered  as  theoretical  conceptions.  Using  them  one  cannot 
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only  describe  but  also  enter  into  and  penetrate  the  social  organization 
used  and  constructed  by  members  of  a  society.  Through  extended  analyses 
of  conversations  we  can  learn  how  senses  of  place  are  brought  into  being. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DOCUMENT 
Robert  Rechlin 

This  study  of  outreach  within  the  Southwestern  Montana  Drug  Program 
was  prompted  by  three  concerns.  First,  since  the  program  was  originally 
developed  to  serve  rural  areas,  questions  were  asked  by  the  program,  as 
well  as  a  federal  site  inspection  team,  as  to  what  rural  outreach  was  and 
how  effective  was  it.  A  second  concern  was  the  general  confusion  within 
the  program  as  to  how  outreach  activity  was  to  be  conducted.  A  final  point 
was  the  need  to  record  and  pass  on  techniques  used  in  outreach  to  new 
workers  of  the  program  and,  further,  to  make  such  a  study  of  outreach 
available  to  a  population  of  readers  interested  in  such  activities  or 
engaged  in  similar  service  delivery  programs. 

As  the  Evaluation  Component  for  the  SMDP,  we  had  noted  in  previous 
field  observations  that  "outreach"  was  being  defined  by  staff  members  in 
several  ways,  e.g.,  outreach  as  immediate  intervention  in  a  crisis  of  drug 
overdose,  as  recruitment  of  long-term  clients,  as  counseling  away  from  the 
local  satellite,  as  sparking  community  awareness,  and  other  definitions  as 
well.  We  had  also  observed  the  rapid  turnover  in  outreach  staff  members, 
the  training  sessions  for  outreach  workers  stressing  counseling  rather  than 
recruitment,  and  the  vague  descriptions  of  work  given  by  them.  There  was 
also  an  intense  pressure  at  the  time  for  recruitment  since  program  funding 
was  based  on  having  over  1,000  clients  in  treatment. 

Since  the  nature  of  outreach  "talk"  was  vague  and  "spacy,"  and  since 
expectations  of  what  was  to  result  from  outreach  activity  (indeed  what  was 
to  be  done)  varied  so  widely,  the  Evaluation  Component  discussed  the 
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possibilities  of  grounding  the  activity  for  description.  As  the  foreword 
by  Jon  Driessen  suggests,  there  were  professional  inclinations  which  played 
a  part  in  the  selection  of  the  methodology  and  concomitant  procedures.  Thus, 
after  a  period  of  reviewing  field  observations  and  available  techniques,  the 
process  was  outlined.  It  was  assumed,  first,  that  if  an  activity  called 
outreach  was  occurring  within  the  SMDP,  this  activity  must  happen  somewhere 
(or  "take  place").  Second,  we  assumed  that  program  staff  could  locate  and 
describe  such  places  and  further  would  be  able  to  articulate  their  behavior 
resulting  in  the  interplay  of  activity  and  place,  that  is,  their  technique 
(see  Appendix  A). 

To  collect  this  information  as  well  as  to  focus  the  staff's  accounts 
the  following  techniques  were  used.  First,  during  the  initial  interview 
setting  informants  were  to  draw  maps  of  the  satellite  office  space,  the  com- 
munity, the  catchment  area,  and  various  other  locales  mentioned  in  their 
accounts.  Standard  maps  of  the  state  and  region  were  then  made  available 
for  further  delineation  of  these  places.  As  the  interview  progressed, 
photographs  were  taken  starting  with  the  most  immediate  place,  the  satellite 
and  its  spaces.  Staff  members  initially  were  given  35  mm  cameras  using 
black  and  white  film.  The  staff  was  instructed  to  take  photos  of  places 
where  they  did  their  work  and  at  the  same  time  were  interviewed  about  these 
places.  Our  view  was  that  these  photos  would  generate  commonalities  between 
satellites  and  staffs  at  various  levels  (see  Appendix  B).  However,  due  to 
the  amount  of  time  this  took  from  program  service  functions,  the  technique 
was  modified.  After  Anaconda,  Evaluation  took  the  photos  where  the  staff 
members  suggested  and  interviews  were  conducted  during  mapping  sessions. 
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Thus,  a  comparison  of  photos  was  not  possible  for  other  than  place  presenta- 
tion. 

The  main  body  of  the  following  document  is  second-stage  data.  Basically 
it  contains  the  material  collected  and  statements  issued  by  the  program's 
staff.  The  only  changes  made  were  the  elimination  of  repetitive  statements 
in  each  account  and  the  addition  of  transitional  guides.  We  have  tried  to 
present  the  material  in  a  manner  close  to  the  order  in  which  it  was  generated. 
Certain  maps  and  photos  are  included  to  provide  the  situational  "feel"  that 
the  informants  gave  to  their  work.  We  have  deleted  certain  photos  to  avoid 
violating  confidences  within  the  drug  program  and  communities  served  (see 
Appendix  C). 

The  recommendations  generated  during  this  study  are  available  in 
Appendix  D.  It  was  indeed  a  strange  turn  of  fate  that  while  this  document 
was  being  readied,  the  matrix  was  reduced  to  approximately  300  clients. 
Thus,  much  of  the  frantic  outreach  efforts  portrayed  herein  was  terminated. 
Workers  became  more  adept  at  gaining  referrals  from  other  social  service 
agencies,  began  to  retreat  into  densely  populated  areas,  and  began  to  be 
recognized  as  providing  significant  counseling  roles  under  supervision. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROGRAM 

The  seventh-grade  American  history  class  had  been  studying  colonial 
times.  One  of  the  test  questions  asked  for  a  description  of  colonial 
American  cities.  One  young  person  responded,  "There  weren't  many 
cities.  And  what  there  were,  were  out  in  the  country." 

In  a  nature  similar  to  the  above  old  saw,  the  service  area  of  the 
Southwestern  Montana  Drug  Program  contains  few  "cities"  and  indeed  these 
are  "out  in  the  country."  Thus  the  program  staff  was  confronted  with  an 
immense  area,  sparse  population,  and  few  guides  upon  which  to  form  a  basis 
for  recruitment.  The  metropolitan  myth  of  rounding  up  problem  drug  users 
from  the  gutters  of  a  West  Madison  Street  does  not  operate  well  in  areas  of 
national  and  state  parks,  forests,  ranches,  low  density  cities,  and  vast 
tracts  of  mountains  and  plains.  As  illustration  of  this  point,  the  following 
maps  should  be  examined. 

Map  A  outlines  SMDP's  service  area  and  the  Anaconda  satellite's  catch- 
ment area  for  reference.  As  can  be  seen  by  this  map,  the  program's  service 
area  contains  the  "cities"  of  Helena,  Butte,  Bozeman,  and  Anaconda.  In  each 
of  these,  a  local  service  satellite  or  affiliate  staff  provides  treatment  to 
people  in  contiguous  counties. 
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Mental   Health  Region 
WS^i]     Anaconda  Catchment  Area 


Map  A.  Mental  Health  Region  IV  and  the  Anaconda  Catchment  Area 


A  further  view  is  provided  by  an  overlay  of  the  principal  roads  in 
the  service  area. 


Map  B.  Principal  Highways 
and  Town  Populations  in 
Service  Region. 
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Addinfj  areas  of  national  forests  results  in  Map  C  showing  the  relative 
isolation  of  various  smaller  communities  and  locales. 
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Map  C.  National  Forest  Areas  and  Principal  Highways  in  Service  Region 
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Distances  can  be  seen  in  Map  D  using  Anaconda  as  a  starting  point- 
the  westernmost  satellite  location. 
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;g     80  -  120  Miles 


Map  D.  Air  Distances  Using  Anaconda  as  the  Center 
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And  finally  in  Map  E,  the  enormity  of  the  region  as  a  whole  may  be 
presented  by  overlaying  the  service  area  over  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States. 
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Map  E.  East  Coast  States  Layed  Over  Mental  Health  Region  IV 
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CHAPTER  1 
ANACONDA 

Anaconda  Satellite 

Staff:  Terry  Stanclift,  Professional  Counselor 
John  Harris,  Outreach  Worker 

Catchment  Area* 

Oeer   Lodge  County  Population:  15,652  38%  rural 

Granite  County  Population:  2,737 100%  rural 

Powell  County  Population:  6,660  36%  rural 


*1970  Census 


Vision  One:  A  Tour  of  Work 


Inside  the  Center 

Within  the  Southwestern  Montana  Drug  Program,  the  place  most  visible 
to  both  the  insider  and  the  outsider  is  that  place  called  the  "center." 
The  aim  of  this  project  is  to  examine  the  many  places  found  within  the 
center  in  terms  of  the  activity  which  occurs.  In  order  to  commence  this 
examination,  an  arbitrary  starting  point  of  the  entrance  is  used. 

The  entrance.  Persons  note  and  locate  the 


f-. 


entrance  of  the  Anaconda  center  by  various 

labels  found  thereon.  The  parts  of  this 

entrance  include  two  showcases  found  on  either 

side  of  the  double  door-/°^  over  the  doors, 

one  sees  the  numbers  "122"  which  are  explained 

to  be  the  address  of  the  center.  On  the  right 

and  the  left,  the  showcase  windows,  containing 

various  words  and  artifacts,  complete  the 

entrance  to  the  Anaconda  center.^   ' 

The  entrance  was  not  always  the  way  it 

now  appears.  The  outreach  worker  describes 

this  place  as  it  was  before  he  arrived: 

Before  I  came,  the  window  (showcases)  was  just  those  colored 
panels  with  nothing  in  them.  That  was  ugly.  There  was 
nothing  that  even  identified  this  as  the  center.  So  we  cut 
out  letters  of  those  feeling  words  to  represent  what  we  do 
here  and  then  put  the  pottery  from  the  Indian  Alliance  in  to 
warm  it  up  a  bit. 

As  described  above,  the  arrangement  of  the  windows  provides  the 

outsider  with  a  general  idea  that  the  proper  name  for  the  office  at 


.i 


I  ii 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


122  West  Park,  in  Anaconda,  Montana,  is  the  "Anaconda  Treatment  Center 

of  the  SMDP." 

The  greeting  area.  Beyond  these  doors  are  places  within  the  center. 

These  places,  because  of  the  activities  which  occur  therein,  make  sense 

to  the  staff.  Activities  of  the  Anaconda  center,  then,  are  literally 

seen  to  take  place  or  places.  Passing  through  the  entrance,  the  first 

place  encountered  is  the  "greeting  area."  The  staff  member,  explaining 

the  center,  stated  that  the  function  of  the  greeting  area  was  to: 

.  .  .  (provide)  a  place  where  people  feel  comfortable  when 
they  come  in.  They  are  greeted  by  a  secretary,  and  she  can 
press  a  button  and  produce  a  worker  or  whatever  else  they 
need. 

The  person  behind  the  desk.  The  secretary  is  recognized  as  an 

important,  if  not  essential,  feature  of  the  greeting  area: 

The  most  important  part  of  the  greeting 
area  is  the  person  who  sits  behind  that 
desk.  We  looked  for  six  weeks  before 
we  found  someone  we  thought  was  capable 
of  sitting  there  and  controlling  what 
came  through  that  door. (9) 


(9) 


The  foregoing  quote  also  displays  the  activity  of  directing  persons  to 
the  appropriate  places  which  occur  in  the  greeting  area. 

The  files.  Within  the  greeting  area,  there  exists  a  number  of  tools 
with  which  the  activity  of  outreach  and  treatment  is  either  enhanced  or 
conducted.  Perhaps  the  single  most  visible  tool  or  artifact  is  "the  files. 
This  artifact  stands  in  front  of  and  to  the  left  side  of  the  secretary's 
desk.  The  secretary  discussed  the  function  of  the  files  and  her  relation- 
ship to  it: 

It  contains  all  the  client  (records),  certain  forms, 
correspondence.  If  someone  wants  something,  I  would  go 
to  the  file  and  have  to  know  where  it  is. 


.r   %  '*W  c.i^ieasa' -"..(.r-  jthbept^'.-j 
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The  file  area  takes  on  a  certain  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 

outreach  worker: 

The  files!  It's  the  most  intimidating 
part  of  the  whole  place.  It's  bad  that 
those  files  have  to  be  kept  and  be  kept 
in  the  way  they  are. (10) 

The  "greeting  area,"  then,  provides  a  place  in  which  clients  are 
encountered,  a  starting  point  for  routing  clients,  upon  entry,  to  appropri- 
ate treatment  persons  and  an  area  in  which  the  records  of  these  clients  are 
housed. 

The  front  room.  Moving  back  toward  the  rear  of  the  center,  past  the 
partition  of  the  greeting  area,  one  encounters  what  staff  calls  "the  front 

room"  or  simply  "up  front."  The  front  room, 

^^^^^  ^"f        '  ] 
according  to  the  outreach  worker,  "(is  designed)  I^K^P*'       -' 

!:_:_       ...ii  (n) 

not  to  resemble  an  office,  but  rather  be  more 

li  ke  a  'living  room. '"('') 

This  "living  room"  is  the  setting  for  much  of  the  counseling  work 

which  occurs  between  the  outreach  worker  and  client: 

I  (the  outreach  worker)  do  most  of  my  work  up  front,  unless 
it's  something  they  really  want  to  do  one-on-one.  This 
place  is  comfortable  for  everyone. 

The  front  room  is  the  place  of  most  client  or  non-staff  activity.  The 

observer  is  able  to  see  persons  sitting  and  talking  with  one  another, 

reading,  or  playing  the  guitar  in  this  area.  The  persons  occupying  this 

place  are  young  boys  and  girls,  engaged  primarily  in  passing  time. 

The  offices .  Looking  toward  the  back  from 

the  front  room,  one  sees  a  wall  with  two  doors: 

one  situated  in  the  center  of  the  wall,  the 

other  in  the  right  ha1f.('  '  The  center  door 


leads  down  a  dark  corridor:  on  the  left,  the  outreach  worker's  old  office; 
on  the  right  of  the  back  wall,  the  new  office .  Since  the  new  office  is  in 
the  process  of  being  finished,  this  creation  of  a  new  place  occasions  much 
activity.  The  activities  are  standard,  such  as  talk  of  moving,  moving,  and 
decorating.  The  building  and  finishing  of  the  new  office  creates  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  conduct  of  treatment  occurs: 

Last  week  a  bunch  of  kids  came  in,  and  we  painted  the  office. 
They  were  clients.  We  just  sat  around  painting,  watched  TV, 
drank  Cokes,  and  ate  french  fries.  It  was  relaxing  and  good 
for  them. 

One  can  see  the  contrast  between  the  new  and  the  old  offices  through  the 

following  description  of  the  old  office: 

This  office  is  depressing;  it's  noncommital.  Someone  can  walk 

in  and  feel  totally  unstimulated  to  do  anything.  The  wallpaper 

is  bland  and  out  of  focus.  The  half-assed 

paneling  job  clashes  with  everything.  The 

ceiling  is  too  high.  The  walls  don't  go 

all  the  way  to  the  ceilings.  It's  not 

confidential.  I  can  carry  on  the  lowest    |         ^^      .^|  (13) 

key  conversations,  and  someone  can  stand 

out  in  the  hall  or  down  away  from  the  room 

and  still  hear  everything  that's  going 

on. (13) 

Contrast  this  with  a  description  of  the  new  office: 

The  colors  are  bright  and  definite.  I  think  that  the  environ- 
ment, including  the  colors,  influences  the  kind  of  talking 
you  do.  The  main  blue  in  the  room  is 
pressing  to  be  a  pastel.  It's  a  pretty 
bold  blue.  It's  trimmed  in  dark  blue  with 
a  big  yellow  panel  right  in  the  middle--    \       ^^- 
some  shocking  contrast.  The  room  is  overly  L  ^^ 
bright  right  now.  I'm  going  to  tone  down   ^^  '•  ^ 
the  lighting,  which  will  soften  up  the 
walls  a  bit.  The  room  is  quiet.  The 
acoustics  in  here  are  good. (14) 

The  Director's  office.  The  third  office  in  the  center  is  that  of 


the  Director.  This  office  place  is  where  the  Director  of  the  Anaconda 


Treatment  Center  works.  The  outreach  worker's  interpretation  of  this 

office's  use  is  as  follows: 

This  office  is  a  place  where  I  can  bring  a  community  person 
who  wanted  to  see  the  program.  The  office  is  comfortable 
and  impressive. 

Sanctuary  and  the  bathroom.  Obscurely 

'IT' 

another  place  in  the  center:  the  bathroom.  (^  5)   £^,_  (15) 

The  relationship  between  bathroom  and  the  office 
is  a  notion  of  privacy: 


i^^.^.tej^  f «r«<^«d 


The  bathroom  is  a  place  where  I  can  come  and  read  and  escape 
the  telephone  for  a  little  while.  It's  a  sanctuary.  My  new 
office  will  satisfy  that  need  of  privacy  because  there  I  can 
close  the  door  and  feel  enclosed. 

The  bathroom  has  also  another  attraction  which  the  outreach  worker 

recognizes: 

This  is  the  only  downtown  public  "John."  A  lot  of  kids  come 
to  the  center  for  no  other  reason  than  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 

The  observer  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  bathroom  is  not  an 
altogether  serious  attraction,  but  nevertheless  is  being  capitalized 
upon  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  conference  room.  With  the  inclusion  of  the  conference  room,  the 

center  is  complete.  This  is  a  busy  room  full  of  activity.  The  outreach 

worker  describes  it  thus: 

I'll  be  spending  a  lot  of  time  in  this 

room  as  the  job  progresses.  The  room  is 

important  because  more  and  more  of  the 

counseling  group  work  will  be  done  in      |^^   '^M  ■  (16) 

here.  It  has  a  little  ways  to  go  with 

posters,  better  furniture,  and  so  forth. 

It's  a  group  room  because  we  can  close 

the  doors  on  it  and  it's  quiet. v^^)  It's 


an  instructional  room  too  because  it  has 
a  blackboard. (17)  Groups  who  are  task- 
oriented  win  be  happening  here  in  this 
room.  I'm  not  sure  what  the  effect  of  the 
rainbow  carpet  is  going  to  be,  but  I  think 
it's  going  to  be  good.  Any  time  anybody 
gets  noddy  and  falls  asleep,  their  eyes  are 
going  to  hit  the  carpet  and  bounce  back. 


17) 


The  above  section  encompasses  a  place  called  the  Anaconda  Treatment 
Center  of  the  Southwestern  Montana  Drug  Program.  Within  this  place  are 
other  places  such  as  the  front  door,  the  greeting  area,  the  front  room, 
and  so  on.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  outreach  worker  in  Anaconda  literally 
takes  place  here  at  the  center  and  in  various  places  within  the  center. 
However,  the  activities  of  outreach  also  take  place  elsewhere,  "outside 
the  center." 


Outside  th e  Center--The  Town 

They  say  that  Anaconda  is  a  city,  when  actually  it's  an 
overgrown  town.   It  behaves  like  a  town.  It  doesn't  have 
the  metropolitan  aspect  of  a  city. 

I  haven't  had  to  do  a  lot  of  what  people  call  outreach  work 
because  ever  since  I've  been  here,  I've  had  good  luck  with 
people  just  walking  in  sitting  down  and  rapping. 

The  outreach  worker  conducts  most  of  his  activities  within  the  center. 
To  a  lesser  extent,  work  emphasizing  the  recruiting  of  new  clients  is 
conducted  outside  the  center.  In  his  words,  "I've  got  plenty  to  do  without 
branching  out  beyond  where  I'm  already  involved."  He  is  presently  involved 
in  "schools,"  "hospitals,"  and  "on  the  street."  These  three  places  provide 
the  subject  matter  of  this  section. 

The  schools .  Outreach  began  in  Anaconda  at  the  request  of  the  schools; 

I  was  here  about  ten  days,  and  I  was  requested  to  come  in 
and  speak  to  some  classes.  I  found  out  that  the  high  school 


kids  had  their  ideas  of  what  the  center 

was  about  and  what  the  program  was  about. 

I  really  just  answered  their  questions  .  (18)   ^ 

'S^M  (is; 

This  form  of  outreach,  then,  is  one  by 
which  the  program  is  displayed;  persons  desirous 
of  the  services  merely  present  themselves  or  submit  themselves  for  treat- 
ment. 

As  soon  as  I  left  the  school,  this  new  client  left  for  the 
center.  He  beat  me  down  there.  I  left  for  lunch,  and  he 
followed  me  over  to  where  I  was  eating  lunch  and  waited  for 
me  outside  the  door.  He  came  to  me. 

This  act  of  a  client  coming  to  the  center 

is  contrasted  by  another  situation  where  the 

outreach  worker  comes  to  the  client.  This  form 

of  the  activity  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  hos- 

pital.(19) 

The  hospital  generally  calls  me  in  the  case  of  an  OD  or 
crisis.  Last  week,  they  called  me  on  what  they  thought  was 
an  OD  but  turned  out  to  be  a  minor  thing. 

The  street.  The  street,  in  particular  Park  Street,  is  the  third 

place  where  clients  are  encountered.  From  the  outreach  worker's  account, 

one  gets  the  impression  that  client  encounters  seem  rather  more  as 

"happenings"  than  "meetings." 

This  is  a  rather  ideal  street.  At  noon  time  and  after 
school,  almost  e'^ery   kid  in  Anaconda  hits  this  area  because 
the  school  is  two  blocks  up.  Right  across 
the  street  is  the      --supposed  to  be 


the  place  where  things  (drugs)  are  scored 
and  seems  to  be  the  place  to  get  anything 
It  just  seems  to  be  a  good  hangout  for 
kids--a  good  place  to  find  clients. (20) 


(20) 


Vision  Tv/o;   "Going  Out  .  .  .  Easing  In" 


IP_  the  Edge  of  the  World 

Mr.  Stanclift's  world  of  outreach  activities  may  be  placed  vnthin 
concentric  circles,  the  origin  of  which  is  the  satellite.  Condensing 
his  maps,  one  may  construct  the  following: 


^-f^ji^^ 


Map  1.  Places  of  Program  Work  and  Contacts 
(Based  on  Mr.  Stanclift's  Maps) 

Though  the  diagram  is  based  roughly  upon  territory  covered  at  various 
program  levels,  there  is  the  element  of  the  team  leader's  conception 
of  relative  importance  of  making  and  maintaining  contacts  in  terms  of 
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SMDP  goals.  Thus,  while  circle  circumferences  are  the  most  complete 
around  the  immediate  Anaconda  community,  there  are  some  breaks  within  that 
circle.  Likewise,  the  Anaconda  catchment  area  is  portrayed  through  breaks 
in  the  perimeter,  more  solid  at  the  points  Drummond,  Deer  Lodge,  etc. 
Similarly,  SMDP  as  a  region  is  strong  only  in  locating  the  Administrative 
offices  and  the  offices  of  the  Director  of  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation. 
To  present  this  information  in  terms  of  the  team  leader's  accounts, 
one  may  consider  the  following  from  the  transcripts.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  qualifying  statements  such  as  "potentially  ..." 
do  not  necessarily  mean  that  no  "work"  has  been  carried  out.  Rather, 
this  is  most  often  consistent  with  the  strategy  employed  in  making  and 
maintaining  contacts. 


The  Origin 

T.  S^:  Most  of  my  outside  contacts  in  town  have  been  agency 
visits . 


From  this  starting  point,  Mr.  Stand ift  moves  to  the  places  of  "official" 
agency  contacts: 


"With  Welfare" 


(21) 


T.   S.:     We  do  special   things  with  them. 
.    .    .   I   hope  to  work  them  to  the  point 
where  we  get  more  referrals  from  them. 
We've  had  one   .    .    .   this  Saturday,  we're 
going  to  do  an  in-service  crisis  training 
.    ,    .   intervention  training. 


Eval 


What  kind  of  clients  do 


.  they  refer  to  you? 


T.  S . :   .  .  .  they  could  range.  It'd  be  any  .  .  .  the 
potential  is  there  for  any  age  group,  really--young,  middle- 
aged,  to  very   old. 


(21) 
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Community  Hospitan ^ ^ ' 


T ■  S . :  The  hospital  ...  we  have  some 
board  meetings  there.  I'm  on  the  Alcoholic 
Advisory  Board.  So  we  have  those  meetings 
there.  Patient  detox  could  occur  there. 
Work  with  doctors  could  occur  there  .  .  . 
Also,  in  the  Comnunity  Hospital  is  the 
Alcoholism  Information  and  Referral  Center,  whom  we  work  quite 
closely  with. 


"In  and  Around  the  Courthouse"(23) 


T.  S. 


lany  of  the  agencies  are  in 


or  around  the  county  courthouse. 


The  courthouse  is  where  .  .  .  the 
Probation  Office  is.  Planned  Parenthood, 
a  lot  of  the  offices  that  I  deal  with  are  here  in  the  courthouse. 
.  .  .  That's  where  a  lot  of  the  activities  of  town  occur.  The 
Sheriff's  offices  are  there  .  .  . 


Saint  Joseph's (24) 


T.  S. :  This  is  a  school 


where 


a  lot  of  the  staff  offices  are,  like  social 
workers'  offices.  ...  It  used  to  be  a 
parochial  school.  .  .  .  The  actual  class- 
room sections  are  still  classrooms  .  .  . 
but  this  area  back  here,  they  used  to  be 
nuns'  quarters,  are  now  offices.  Dave 
Eckleston,  who  is  a  social  worker  for  the  school  and  a 
his  staff.  He  has  another  social  worker  attached  as  a 
therapist. 

Eval . :  Is  Dave  still  on  the  Advisory  Board? 

T.  S.:  Yes,  he  is  still  the  Chairman. 


11  of 
speech 


All  of  the  above  quotes  pertain  to  the  routine  contacts  one  would 
expect  with  a  social  service  agency  working  with  drug  abusers.  The  offices 
in  the  courthouse,  Welfare  Department,  school  social  workers,  and  hospitals 
are  traditional  to  program  development.  However,  the  use  of  personal  and 
familiar  contacts  are  also  important.  Mr.  Stand ift  has  been  team  leader 
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in  Anaconda  for  approximately  five  months.  He  has,  in  addition  to  formal 
agency-head  to  agency-head  contacts,  worked  "softer"  areas  of  contact 
through  his  family  and  religious  associations. 


Head-Start 


(25) 


T.    S. :     This  is  the  Head-Start  Day  Care 
Center,     We  have  given  a  speech  down  here. 
Fairly  close  with  the  Director  of  this 
place.     My  wife  works  here,  and  the  Director 
also  serves  as  a  good  town  contact  for  me. 
She's  been  here  all   her  life. 


Washington  School'   "^ 


Eval. 


T.  S, 


Eval 


Is  this  Washington  School? 

Yes. 

Junior  high  school? 

.  .  We  do 


T .  S . :  No,  grade  school, 
some  things  with  the  PTA  here 


Eval 


Your  daughter  goes  to  school  here? 
T.  S.:  Yes. 


Church,  Church,  Church,  and 


(27-28) 


T.  S.:  Now  there  are  several  churches 
that  I  keep  in  touch  with  the  ministers  on. 
.  .  .  This  one  minister  of  the  Methodist 
church  is  on  my  Advisory  Board.  He's  also 
a  good  social  contact  for  us  as  far  as 
helping  clients  out.  For  instance,  he  got 
one  client  a  job. 


That's  where  I  was  interviewed  for  the 


job, 


Eval . :  Do  you  do  this  during  regular 
working  days,  or  do  you  go  there  on  special 
Sunday  meetings  .  .  .  ? 
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T.  S.:  Both, 
working  with  him 


I  am  a  member  of  that  church  in  addition  to 


Ministerial  Association 

T.S.:  I've  done  things  like  meet  now 
witFl;fTe"  Ministerial  Association.  I  don't 
know  how  to  put  that  down  .  .  .  that's 
an  agency  contact.  .  .  ,  They  meet  over 
in  the  hotel. (29) 


(29) 


Similarly,  community  contacts  are  increased  through  engagements  with 
community-based  social  and  fraternal  organizations. 


Community  Groups (30  &  Article) 
Eva! . :  What  is  it? 


T.  S, 


Well,  it's  a  combination 


restaurant  and  bar,  but  the  bar  will  be 
closed  today  for  the  Christian  Women's 
Club.  .  .  .  I'll  be  giving  a  speech  .  .  . 
if  I  can  ever  get  it  written,  on  the 
psychological  aspects  of  drug  abuse. 
.  .  .  This  particular  women's  group,  the 
Christian  Women's  Club,  is  a  fairly  large 
organization,  from  fifty  to  sixty  members. 
I  don't  know  how  many  will  be  there  today- 
hopeful  ly,  a  good  portion  of  that  number, 
so  it's  yery   worthwhile  to  attend. 


In  describing  his  map  of  Anaconda,  Mr.  Stand ift 
summed  up  the  extent  and  method  of  his  work: 

"Bounce   In  and  Out" 


Talk  on  Drugs  Slated 
Af  Womens  Ciuh  Lunch 


An     UiformaMve     spcrijl 
Iraiurv     nn     drucs     u  ut 

Chrlmaln  U  om,  t.  s  Club 
lunch«>on  ro  hi-  hi»i(t  ncii 
Wednfjdav.  Jjn  Ifi  Th.- 
in**ilnK  «r  thf  K  Ciurmrt 
Supp«rC1uh.  will  txeln  di  1 
pm 

Trrrv   Slanrllfi     ui'h    fhp 
DrunCoun'.liocf  "Ti'iT.  Ill 


St& 


ark. 


T.  S.:  Where  .  .  .  where  to  take 
you  .  .  .  so  many  agency  people  bounce 
in  and  out  of  so  many  places  .  .  . 


T.  S.:  There  are  agencies  scattered 
all  throughout  here  that  I  come  by  most 
of  my  time  .  .  . 


DOPE."  \i.hirh  *m  ho  an 
the  ftve  m.il'ir  ra'.'i,'nni  <:  of 
Antti,  thr  facf^  ahoui  {li  yei 
and  the  p^ychotoiry  a(  drujt 

-Sianflkfl  and  hU  xHe  and 
two  children  are  n^w  in 
X-zzcr.im ,  h  J  v  1  ne  mo'.cd 
here  frt.m  Cfai  f"all<;  Ijm 
Aupj^l.  Mr^  St-(nfMfl  l«  a 
social  vio'krr  *ith  ihc  Mead 
Start  Proeram. 

Also  on  the  proRrim  will 
be  a  duel  by  Florence 
McDonald  and  Ann 

Palakovlcn  »lin  various 
vocal        i»rlcc'l"n*  llll 

Javanovirh  will  accompany 

fhemon  'hr  ptjnn 

A  Jp«lal  'C-atrrr  »I1I  Dp 
Vlrrll  .MAr--r,..ti  a  Villi?- 
MlttLonary  If.rr,  Philip* 
burg  Mjr.hall  U  ir.o 
pailor  of  -r.r  t  '.mm.inr'y 
Church  Of  r'hLiir,.».-jfr 

Th'  h<nfhr*.n  Mill  b'  a' 
Ike  K  !lupp<?r  Club  rot  lAc 
f>f-l  'ir-<-  «''h  r^>■  r»'.il 
'n»  liidirif  h',r  fi  j»  "i*" 
(■■•••:>*       h'.f     i-[l.-      .i»1 

Ih.      ijnic     r.  r.,r     r...^n 


man.   will   pn-^t't-  ' 
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Eval  . :   .  .  .  would  you  say  that  these  are  the  most  important 
contacts  insofar  as  the  time  you  spend  with  them  .  .  .  ? 

T.  S. :  Well,  the  other  agencies  are  also  important.  All  of 
those  agency  contacts  are  time  consuming,  and  they're  repeating. 
Most  of  them  are  repeating  agencies. 

Eval . :  You  give  about  the  same  pitch  to  each  agency  then? 

T.  S.:  Yes,  after  the  initial  blurb  we  did  with  them,  it's 
been  a  matter  of  going  back  and  saying,  "Hi!  Good  to  see  you 
again.  What's  happening?" 


Map  Z.      Mr.  Stand ift's  Map  of  Anaconda 


Similarly,  in  discussing  his  work  with  the  staff  of  the  state  hospital  at 
Warm  Springs  near  Anaconda,  Mr.  Stand  if t  emphasized  the  balance  he  must 
maintain. 


"Separate  but  Equal "(^^ ) 


T.  S.:  From  here  we  go  to  Wa-^^  Springs, 
and  I  try  and  keep  in  contact  with  one 
social  worker  there,  Mr.     ,  who  can 


iiifY-liti 
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lead  me  into  other  contacts.  He's  my  key  contact.  He's  been 
there  for  quite  a  while.  And  as  it  is  necessary,  we  have  contact 
with  other  social  workers  there  .  .  .  some  contact  with  the  HIP 
Program,  not  yery   much.  Try  and  keep  the  separate  but  equal  in 
the  staffs.  .  .  .  And  then  the  personnel  man  there.  But  really 
my  contacts  have  stemmed  from  just  one  man. 

In  the  community  of  Anaconda,  the  economy  is  tied  to  the  Anaconda 
Company's  smelter  operations.  The  company  does  not  represent  a  potential 
political  obstacle  to  SMDP  in  Anaconda.  Rather,  it  is  a  source  for 
referrals  from  its  large  pool  of  employees  and  dependents,  as  well  as 
being  a  source  of  jobs  for  clients  in  SMDP.  Because  of  this,  the  strategy 
of  caution  comes  forv/ard. 

"Talked  and  Talked  .  .  .  Sticky,  Sticky" 

Eval . :  Do  you  do  anything  at  the  Anaconda  Company? 

T.  S.:  Not  to  this  point,  we  haven't.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  possibility  of  working  with  the  Anaconda  Company,  and  that 
has  been  .  .  .  it's  been  talked  about  and  talked  about  and 
talked  about.  That's  going  to  be  .  .  .  that  would  be  a  sticky, 
sticky  area  to  get  into. 

Eval .:  Do  they  have  any  kind  of  drug  policies  in  the 
company  right  now  that  you  know  of? 

T.  S. :  No,  they  have  one  on  alcohol,  but  not  on  .  .  .  the 
other  substance  that  I  know  of,  anyway. 

*  *  * 

We'll  be  getting  a  date  with  the  personnel  man  to  talk  to 
him  regarding  placements  and  personnel  problems  and  things.  .  .  . 
They  also  want  to  talk  about  having  the  drug-alcohol  thing. 

In  working  outside  the  Anaconda  community,  Mr.  Standi  ft  moved  to 
the  towns  of  Deer  Lodge,  Drummond,  and  Philipsburg.  Again,  Mr.  Stanclift's 
movements  in  these  areas  are  mainly  connected  with  agencies. 
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lo   l.tic  fidLcfinient  Area 


1  I  1  I 


Map  3. 


Mr.  Stand ift's  Map  of  Catchment  Area 


Deer  Lodge  is  dominated  by  the  state  prison.  As  an  official  state 
agency  whose  inmates  constitute  a  source  of  clients,  Mr.  Stand  if t  is 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  contact. 


Map  4.  Mr.  Standift's  Map  of  Deer  Lodge 
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"To  This  Po1nt"( 32 ) 

T.  S. :  Going  to  Deer  Lodge  and  to  this 
point--prison.  Here  we  have  a  contact  with 
inmates,  counselors,  and  some  limited  con- 
tact with  administration.  On  that  prison 
farm  .  .  .we're  trying  to  get  .  .  .  groups 
started.  As  soon  as  I  get  some  training  in 
group  leading  and  group  facilitating,  we'll 
be  starting  a  group  up  there.  Right  now,  the  thing's  kind  of 
sitting,  and  I'm  just  waiting,  trying  to  convince  Administrati 
I  have  to  have  the  training. 


(32) 


on 


Mr.  Standi  ft  further  describes  his  work  in  the  community  of  Deer  Lodge: 


"Exclude  the  Prison" 


T.  S. :  Within  the  city,  two  main  contacts:  county  courthouse, 

of  course,  or  the  Social  Welfare,  Dr.  ,  the  physician  there. 

And  up  the  road  here,  we  have  the  high 
some  work  started  in  there 
from  Deer  Lodge. 


school  .  There  will  be 
I  think  I've  hired  somebody  for  there 


Eval 


Is  he  going  to  be  stationed  right  there   in  Deer  Lodge? 


T.    S.:      Yes 
as  far  as    .    .    , 


they'll   still    base  themselves  out  of  here 


once  a  week  staff  meetings. 


So  there's  an 


outreach  worker  who  will  take  a  lot  of  the  weight  from  out  of 
this  area.  Except  for  the  prison,  we'll  function  throughout 
the  town.  So  exclude  the  prison  from  outreach  worker's  respon- 
sibilities. .  .  .  I'll  take  the  prison. 


Moving  on  to  Philipsburg,  Mr.  Stanclift  finds  the  following: 


(33) 


Philipsburg 

T.  S.:  Up  here  we  have  the  school  .  .  , 
high  school  .  Primary  contact  is  Fred 
Barta's  dad,  Vic  Barta,  who's  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  ...  I  don't  know  if 
his  exact  title  is  Superintendent.  I  know 
there's  a  manager  above  him  yet. 


(33) 


Let's  see   .    .    .   the  community  pretty  well   lies  down  in  here, 
The  main  street  lies  off  of  this  area. 


Now,   there's  a  County  Health   nurse  that  we  should    .    .    . 
that   I   should  have  contacted  long  ago  and  haven't  as  yet. 
.    .    .   We've  not  been  doing  very  much  on  Philipsburg  to  this 
point.     Anaconda  is  taking  up  most  of  the  time  and  energy. 
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Map  b.  Mr.  Stand  iff s  Map  of  Philipsburg 


And  to  Drummond:  "Up  Past  the  Pike 


.(34) 


T.  S. :  Drummond  is  up  past  .  .  .  the 
pike  .  .  .  past  Deer  Lodge.  And  in 
Drummond,  there  is  a  grocery  store  and  a 
pharmacy,  and  there's  a  pharmacist  in  the 
town  there.  .  .  .  He  also  owns  and  runs 
the  drug  store.  The  store  I  think  would 

be  Super  .  .  .  Market.  And 

there  we  have  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


High  school  is  questionable.  I  don't  know  what's  going  to 
come  from  them.  Not  much  contact  in  there  at  this  moment.  I 
went  in  and  talked  to  the  principal  once.  .  .  .  His  attitude  was, 

"Well,  Mr. will  take  care  of  it."  Mr.  is  .  .  .  works 

at      Super,  and  he's  also  town  sheriff  or  .  .  .  constable. 
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-jrid    I   think  he  riidy  also  be  the  probation  officer  there.    .    .    . 
He's  got  a   lot  of  roles,   and   I   can't  really  get  clear  on  v;hich 
he's  servicing,  because  he's  also  a  butcher. 


And: 


Map  6.  Mr.  Standi  ft 's  Map  of  Drurrmond 


Eval . :  Do  you  have  advisory  board  members  from  Drummond? 

T.  S. :  No.  There  is  one  in  Philipsburg,  not  one  in  Deer 
Lodge,  but  I've  got  the  nucleus  of  one  in  Deer  Lodge. 


There  is  a  tendency  showing  through  the  accounts  of  the  towns  periph- 
eral to  the  satellite  of  a  different  contact  developing.  The  strategy  of 
caution  is  there,  but  the  nature  of  the  contact  is  more  individual.  In 
the  rural  areas,  individuals  seem  to  loom  more  important  than  any  agency 
or  service  they  represent.  Many  "important"  people  hold  several  roles,  so 
the  individual  must  be  carefully  approached;  there  are  no  secondary  contacts 
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in  these  situations.  As  an  example,  the  above  quotation  shows  the  figure 

of  Mr.  as  of  prime  importance  to  gaining  SMDP  entry  into  Drummond. 

Mr.  Stand ift  is  aware  of  this,  but  outside  factors  can  unexpectedly  inter- 
fere: 


"Not  Cold,  Just  Cool 


T.  S.: 


1r.  and  Mrs 


,  who, 


at  least  at  this  point,  are   a  little  bit 
disenchanted  with  me. 

Eval .:  Why? 

T.  S. :  Scheduled  for  a  speaking  engage- 
ment to  the  community  there.  You  know,  it 
was  one  of  those  first  great  storms  we  had 
here,  and  I  cancelled  because  the  roads  just 
weren't  worth  risking  fifty  miles. (^5) 
Called  them  at  the  last  moment,  said,  "Just 
am  not  going  to  make  it  out  because  I  don't 
think  the  risk  is  worth  it."  So  .  .  . 
they're  not  cold,  they've  just  been  a 
little  cool  towards  me.  .  .  .1  don't  think 
people  like  anybody  to  call  and  cancel 
after  the  expectation  is  there  .  .  . 

Eval . :   .  .  .  had  road  problems  before? 

T.  S. :   It's  the  first  time  it's  kept  us 
from  anything.   I'm  sure  it  won't  be  the 
last,  but  it  was  the  first. 


:35) 


The  team  leader  realizes  the  import  of  his 
work.  As  shown  above,  Mr.  Stand ift  is  cautious 
in  his  approach  and  careful  in  the  services  he 
offers  as  he  goes  to  the  outlying  communities. 
While  photos  were  being  taken,  Philipsburg  and 
Drummond  again  were  mentioned: 
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"Couple  of  Hot  Spots" 

T.  S. :   It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  some  shots  of 
the  outlying  areas.  .  .  .  particularly  in  Philipsburg  and 
Drummond  ...  a  couple  of  hot  spots  there  now.  We  just 
analyzed  some  dope  that  they  sent  in  from  Drummond.  Go 
back  out  there  and  tell  them  the  results  of  that  analysis. 

Eval . :  Where  would  you  take  them  in  Drummond? 

T ■  S . :  Mr. ^  up  there.  He's  a  combination  of 

everything. 

The  above  portion  summarizes  activity  down  within  the  catchment 
area.  In  moving  to  the  region  and  other  SMDP  affiliates  and  components, 
the  focus  becomes  less  clear. 


_:. '.M 


^t3C.'. 


!  I 


*^'~^^ 


Map  7.  Mr.  Stand ift's  Map  of  Region  III 


To  the  Region 

Eval .:  What's  at  Boulder? 
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T.  S. :  Oh,  those  meetings  that  we  want 
to  have.  The  training  sessions  (36)  .  ,  . 
Diamond  Bar  S. 


*  ■*•  * 


T.  S. 


The  Bozeman  satellite.  I 


don't  know  what  the  hell  they  call  it. 
Gallatin  Valley  .  ,  , 

Eval .:  Gallatin  Council  .  .  . 

T.  S. :  Gallatin  County. 

Eval . :   ...  on  Health  and  Drugs. 


Eval .:  What  places  in  those  areas? 

T.  S. :  Butte  Regional  Office.  In 
Helena,  the  Administrative  Office.  (37-38; 


"What  the  Hell  Are  Those  Counties?" 

Eval .:  Have  you  ever  been  down  to 
Wisdom  or  Melrose  .  .  .  ? 


4rj?'- 


'36) 


:38) 


T.  S. :  That's  out  of  our  catchment  area.  In  the  main  body 
of  the  grant,  it  states  a  catchment  area  for  each  satellite. 
Now,  what  the  hell  are  those  counties? 

Eval.:   .  .  .  Who's  got  that  Wise  River  area? 


T.  S, 


I  don't  think  anybody  has  it.  It's  not  too  close 


to  any  catchment  area.  There  wouldn't  be  enough  of  a  .  .  . 

Eval .:   It  divides  it  then?  Between  Butte  satellite  and 
BYSC  .  7  .  ? 


T.  S. 


Yes. 


Eval . :   .  .  .  you  go  from  Drummond,  Deer  Lodge,  Anaconda, 
Phi  1 ipsburg. 


T.  S, 


Yes. 


Eval  .:   .  .  .  your  southern  boundary  ...  is  it  the 
county  .  .  .  ? 

T.  S.:  Yes. 
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"Send^  Some  Weirdo  Out  of  Missoula" 

Eval . :  Now  do  you  have  any  contacts  .  .  .  that  are  out 
of  the  Anaconda  catchment  area  that  you  go  to  for  help? 

T.  S. :  .  .  .  none  that  would  be  program  contacts.  I 
have  contacts  that  I  have  used  all  over  the  state,  but  many  of 
them  would  be  like  a  one-shot  deal. 

Eval . :  But  they  could  be  called  upon  to  help  you  with 
something  that's  involved  in  the  program? 

T.  S  :  Yes  ...  I'd  say  the  furthest  one  I've  called  Oii 
was  Bil  Tings  .  .  .  Great  Falls  could  be.  I've  never  used 
them,  but  they  could  be.  Missoula,  of  course  .  .  .  sometimes 
they  send  some  weirdo  out  of  Missoula. 


Mr.  Stand ift  has  two  employees  now  on 
his  staff.  One  is  the  secretary,  Judie  Lowney. 
The  other  is  the  outreach  worker,  John  Harris. ^^^^  ' 
Throughout  Mr.  Stand  iff s  accounts,  the  team 
leader  points  out  the  different  nature  of  his     I'- 
work  compared  to  his  outreach  worker's. 


(39) 


:4Q) 


■-;^j^B%fa 


"As  It  Should  Be" 


T.  S, 


It's  usually  shaping  up  that 


I'm  working  with  the  professionals  more  and 
clients, (40)  but  that's  my  outreacr.-- 
agencies  and  individuals. 


;41) 


*  * 


T.  S.:   I  deal  with  school  administrators 
and  John  is  doing  the  street  outreach, (41 ) 
which  is  as  it  should  be. 


Eval.:  .  .  .  what  about  schools? 

T.  S. :  That's  where  most  of  it  happens. 
.  .^7~Hovi   we  have  been  into  .  .  .  the  high 
school  (42)  and  junior  high.  (43) 
doing  most  of  that  work. 

*  *  * 


;  '  .1  (42) 


.?1 


"^^■^"--  iHMfi'  I 


tJUtf.Wmrti 


(43) 
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T.    S. :      Philipsburg  will   be  John's  area,   and   I'll    kind  of 
split  that  with  him. 


*     *     * 


T  S.:  So  there's  an  outreach  worker  v^ho  will  take  a  lot 
of  the  weight  from  out  of  this  area.  Except  for  the  prison  , 
I'll  take  the  prison. 

Eval  . :  Is  John  doing  any  work  (in  Deer  Lodge)? 

T.  S.:  No,  that's  not  his  territory. 


The  division  of  labor  is  clearly  defined--defined  in  terms  of  territory, 
contact  sources,  and  appearances. 


"On  Advisement"(44-45) 


Eval . :  Do  you  have  other  kinds  of  places 
you  go  for  contacts? 

T.  S.:  Yes,  like      Bar.  .  .  .  After 
John  and  I  .  .  .  talking  about  it,  on 
advisement,  we  decided  that  we'd  better  not 
take  a  straight-looking  dude  like  myself 

down  to  .  We  might  have  some  problems 

arising  from  that.  .  .  .  John  could  prob- 
ably give  you  more  on  this. 


Eval.:  You  haven't  been  in 


Bar? 


T.  S.:  Yes,  I've  been  in  (there),  but 
not  .  .  .  really  trying  to  do  any  business. 
.  .  .  feel  as  though  it  could  be  potentially 
damaging . 


'We  Beat  That"(47-48) 


Eval .:  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
kind  of  groups  you  go  to  and  the  kind  that 
John  goes  to? 


T.  S. :  Quite  a  bit .   I 


do  the 


agency  routine  and  most  of  the  middle-class 
America  groups  like  Republican  Women  and 
Christian  Women,  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and  the 
American  Legion.  They  want  the  .  .  . 
Director.  They  want  the  guy  to  come  out 


'AT 


43) 
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1  ri  a  tie. 
the  street 
school . 


That's  the  expectation.  We  beat  that.  John  does 
corner.  He  talks  to  the  junior  high  and  the  high 


Next,  allowing  for  the  division  of  labor,  Mr.  Stanclift  explores  his 
approach  in  Anaconda. 

"Rewarded  for  Being  Cautious "(^9) 

T.  S.:  We've  approached  the  town  pretty 
cautiously,  and  it's  paid  off.  A  lot  of 
people  have  said,  "You're  going  too  slow, 

and  you're  being  too  cautious."  We've  really  been  rewarded  for 
being  cautious  because  the  things  we  have  done  have  been  fairly 
successful,  if  you  take  the  time  to  think  about  it. 

Eval  . :  What  are  you  basing  your  caution  on? 

T.  S. :   .  .  .  Anaconda  is  a  relatively  insular,  isolated 
community.  They  don't  hock  to  outsiders  coming  in  too  fast  or 
too  hard.  They've  done  pretty  well  with  me  because  I  kind  of 
go  and  say,  "Hi."  They  know  I'm  an  okay  guy.  "We'd  kind  of 


like  to  get  into  the  drug  problems  here  and  see  what  we  can 
do."  And  they've  kind  of  responded  to  that,  or  at  least,  I' 
perceived  them  responding. 


ve 


"Not  Pointing  the  Fingers"(50) 

Eval  .:      How  do  you  assess   the  drug 
scene    ...  to  parent  groups? 

T.    S. :     As   vague  as   possible.      I   try  not 
to  specifically  point  out  any  group,  always 
try  and  talk  a  little  bit  about  middle- 
class,  middle-aged  prescription  abusers.    ...    If   I'm  not  point- 
ing the  fingers,  they're  going  to  be  a  little  more  comfortable. 
That  invariably  comes  off.     People  ask  me,   "Hey,  what's  the 
drug  scene  here  like?"     I  try  and  answer  the  question,  and  yet 
be  as  vague  as   I   possibly  can.     I  don't  think  it  does   us  any 
good  to  come  in  and  be  the  accuser,   like  these  people  appear 
to  have  the  problem. 


(50) 


This  caution  definitely  becomes  a  strategy-in-action.  For  example, 
in  describing  work  done  at  a  local  bar: 


Z6 


"Casually  Going  In' 


T.  S, 


So  there's  actually  been  very  little  work  down 


there;  as  far  as  official  outreach  work,  there's  been  none. 
It's  all  been  kind  of  .  .  .  hmmmmm  .  .  .  casually  going  in. 


and  in  relation  to  agency  work  which  is  being  done: 


"Easing  In" 

T.  S. :  Now,  what  we're  going  to  do  is  just  going  to  ease 
out  there  .  .  .  just  say,  "Howdy!  We'll  do  these  things  .  .  .  " 
The  Administration  isn't  cold  towards  us.  It's  some  kind  of 
a  "Ummnm,  let's  wait  and  see."  The  more  .  .  .  times  out  there, 
the  more  we'll  start  easing  in,  just  gradually  take  it  on.  It's 
not  my  intent  to  go  up  there  and  take  over,  but  that  is  in  our 
catchment  area.  ...  So  I  think  we  should  be  working  out 
there . 


Further: 


"Played  Pretty  Cozy" 

T.  S.:  Under  my  directorship,  we  do  a 
lot  of  things,  "jery   interesting.  Some  of 
them  ought  to  be  played  pretty  cozy  because 
I  don't  ...  I  don't  like  direct  conflict. 


Mr.  Stand ift  has  defined  his  "outreach" 
as  being  agencies  and  clients.  Having  located 
the  agencies,  the  following  places  the  clients: 


'Out  There  Someplace"^^' ~^^' 


T.  S. :  Maybe  .  .  .  some  houses  in 
Anaconda  to  give  the  idea  that  the  clients 
are  out  there  someplace,  although  we  .  .  . 
try  not  to  meet  at  the  client's  house 
whenever  possible. 
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Thus,  he  conies  back  to  the  center.   In 
contrast  to  the  view  given  by  John  Harris  of 
center  places,  the  team  leader  sees  the  center 
differently.  Therefore,  after  Mr.  Stand  if t 
successfully  "does  business"  with  an  agency 
and  gets  a  referral ,  the  center  becomes  the 
focus. 


"What  the  He  1 1  is  the  Montana  Drug 
Program?  "(i^4-57r~ 

T.  S.:  We've  had  several  referrals  that 
have  not  turned  into  clients  because  of  .  .  . 
some  basic  problems  of  suspicion  .  .  .  which 
we're  trying  to  work  on. 

Eval . :  Whose  suspicion? 

T.  S. :  Clients'  suspicion  towards  us. 
YealT  What  .  .  .  what  the  hell  is  the  Montana 
Drug  Program?  .  .  .  Do  we  dare  go  down  there; 
and  if  we  go  down  there,  are  we  going  to  be 
automatically  defined  as  a  drug  abuser  in  the 
Anaconda  community?  We're  working  on  that  by 
trying  to  get  more  acceptance  in  the  community, 

Eval . :  How  are  you  going  about  this? 


T.  S. :  Okay,  starti 
have  a  social  seminar  o 
here.  The  way  we're  wo 
having  the  center  remod 
more  "acceptable."  .  . 
center  previously.  .  . 
kind  of  afraid  to  come 
know  really  what  was  th 
dark.  ....  We  hope  by  g 
the  door,  that  we  can  e 
This  is  a  sample  we 're 
going  to  hurt  you. 


ng  in  February,  we'll 
pen  to  the  public 
rking  on  it  is  by 
eled.   It  makes  it 
.  I  think  you  saw  the 
.  And,  people  were 
in  here.  They  didn't 
ere.  It  was  kind  of 
etting  them  through 
liminate  those  fears, 
human  and  nobody's 


The  public  presentation.  Mr.  Stand  if t's 
concern  with  the  center's  appearance  is  thus  a 
logical  part  of  his  strategy.  Having  cautiously 


11  (^^) 


(55) 


lS:ja;i»Jr«^Sw:71 


(56) 


^  (57; 


(58) 


(59) 
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vyofh'd  with   agencies   toward  client  referral,   he 
has   to  be  concerned  with  community  and  client 
expectations  of  a  drug  abuse  treatment  center. 
Perhaps  an  article  from  the  Anaconda  Leader  will 
show  Mr.   Stanclift's  public  stance  on  the  above: 

Drug  Confrol  Fadlify 
Remodels  local  Center 


The  facilities  for  ihe  South- 
wesl  Monrana  Drug  Pfogram 
located  at  12?  East  Park  are 
in  the  pfocess  ot  receiving  an 
eKtensive  Idce  liitmg  —  with 
the  cost  o'  the  oppralion 
Supplied  by  a  private  Ana- 
conda individudl 

Terry  Stanclilt  direcior  of 
the  program  said  th^r  the 
evlensiue  remodeling  project 
would  be  completed 
sometime  ne*t  week 

"It  (the  remofJelingi  -nou'd 
make  the  facilities  more 
accessible,"  Slanc'il*  said, 
"and  people  will  fed  hetter 
about  coming  m  ' 

The  remodeling  includes 
an  e«pansion  of  the 
recepiion  area  to  the  front  of 
the  building,  improvement  of 


the  library  and  lounging  area 
and  a  new  look  for  the 
contercnceroom 

In  addition,  all  of  the 
facililies  have  been  carpeted, 
paneling  has  been  used  to 
cover  several  walls  and  a 
ceiling  was  lowered 

The  mstailaiion  ot  the 
carpet  was  scheduled  to  be 
compleied  Thursday  night 

The  drug  program,  which 
Slancliti  describes  as  a 
positive  mental  health  ao- 
proach  to  someone  m  need 
as  lona  as  ihe  situation  is 
arug  related, '  has  been  at  me 
location  Since  December  of 
1972 

Pnor  to  that  lime,  il  was 
located  m  a  church  from  its 
inception  m  January  o'  1972 
•  until  space  was  outgrown 
In  addition  to  Sianciifi.  as 
director,  the  oroqram  will  n*> 
stalled  Dv  a  receptionst  ana 
a  tulltime  outreach  worner 
Another  outreach  worker  will 
operate  out  of  Deer  Lodge 

Stanclifl,  who  came  to 
Anaconda  last  tail  from  Greal 
Falls.         explained  the 

program's  obiective  as 
assistance  lor  anyone  with  a 
rtruq-related  problem 


We  can  assisi  m  help-ng 
individuals  having  Troubles 
that  are  drug  reialed  Were 
not  an  educational  program 
but  rather  a  broad  range 
program  to  me  community 

•"We  *ork  under  a  strict 
federal  confidentiality  act 
with  no  information  what- 
soever given  oul  concerning 
peopte  in  the  program  We  do 
work  with  other  community 
agencies  but  were  not  an 
extension  of  the  law 

"We  try  to  be  a  service  to 
other  agencies  rather  than  m 
collusion  with  Ihem  " 

One  ot  'he  first  maior 
activities,  other  than  the  day- 
to-day  operation  o'  the 
center,  will  he  a  seminar  that 
will  get  underway  the  second 
week  m  February 

The  seminar  will  be  open  to 
approKimaleiy  40  individuals 
and  Sianclifl  said  some 
openings  are  sliil  available 
Intormalion  on  ihe  seminar 
may  be  obiamed  by 
contacting  the  cenier  at  563- 
'i248 

The  center  at  present  is 
Open  from  8  am  to  5  p  m 
daily  and  some  evenings 


:6o: 
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Moments 

The  following  section  includes   those  quotes   and  materials  which  describe 
factors  surrounding  Mr.    Stanclift's   daily  work.     These  will   be  presented  as 
"moments. " 


"A  Couple  of  Beers  Later 


'(63) 


Eval  . :      What  time  did  you  get   back  last 
nigFtT 


T.    S. :     One  o'clock, 
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Eva! 


That's  one  of  the  more  monotonous   drives 


T.   S.:      Yes,   especially  at  night.     You 
lost  my  bearings  at  night  over  that  road. 


know,    I  've  really 
At  one  point,   I 


thought,    "My  God,    I   think   I've  actually  gotten  on  the  wrong 
road."     But  a  few  beers   later,   I  knew  it  didn't  matter.     No, 
I  wasn't  drinking. 


"Heard  a  Rumor" 

Eval . :      It's   really  raining  here. 

T.   S. :      Yes,   I   heard  a  rumor,  and   I   don't  know  if  it's   true, 
that  a   kid  stepped  off  the  school    bus  yesterday  and  went   in  the 
water  up  to  his   knees;   and  then  had  the  misfortune  of  falling 
down,   and   it  went  above  his   head.      Fell    down.     Thought  they 
were  going  to  lose  him. 


Chinoo!c  waiers  harass 
Anatondci,  close  schools 


By  DICK  DANIELS 
Slaod^rdblalf  Writer 

A  chirook  aciompanied  by 
continuous  rain  Mondjy  nuiht 
and  Tu?ail,iy  uiped  out  Uie 
inowf-'f^  ■i^'i  Jent  water 
csiicalin;;  over  Anaconda 
ftreeLi  j:  1  ^Llc-talks  caui.T; 
coasi'JrriLie  wuid  and  waicr 
damatie. 

int  lentp'  r.itur^  ranf^d 
between  42  ar.d  *S  decrees  as 
lh«    ihaw  cunLuiued    Tuesdav 

AJJ  Arac-nJa  schools  will  be 
closed  WeJrcsJjy  due  lo 
beal.ng  problems,  some 
leakir.^  rorfs  and  ujter 
danu  ;  in  sorriL'  ol  the  schools, 
Qty  SupL  Michael  F-  O  Leary 


Sdid     SchcoU    recessed    at    J 

Tuc'day  partuiiy  due  to  the 
storni  and  tfie  s'-vctal 
elemental-)-  school  bend  lisue 
eU-:'icn 

lioJi  the  W  K  D«Tcr  and 
Wtsl  f-.k'ino-iUi.-)  (Si.  Ju  cnhl 
schu.;h  m  iho  western  Sctlion 
n(  th-.'c;t>  suliercd  s^tip  w.iter 
d.i'  lare  T  he  tJ.v-,cr  was 
wiUi'jut   heal   as   a    rfsn'i    nf 

U'2'.er  flooded  school 
►;round3.  the  S;i:ew3v  stores 
and  basements  cl  many  r:ofre^ 
r^li^ciJlly  in  tho  low  i);ng 
areas  o(  ihe  western  section  of 
Ui";  city. 

Gascmcnts  and  crou/id  floors 
lii  a  nuinbjr  cf  buiiJini;s  ui  the 
business  ibslnct  suifered  some 
water  damage. 

AN  OVERTAXFD  storm 
sewer  ruptured  and  sent  w.itcr 
rushing  throvi^hoiitlhe  wi>3;crn 
porUoas  of  Park.  Thir'l  d.id 
Fourth  in  the  vicuiity  o(  tne 
Safeway  store  and  D\iil'  and 
West  schools  Tne  » jicr 
cascaded  tjie  lervt'h  ol  Park 
Avenue  throui;h  the  eastern 
section  ol  the  city,  remi/idinfj 


some  residents  of  the  1938  flood 
wfien  the  tily  reservoir  soulh- 
»tst  ol  the  iily  *cnt  out 

City  and  county  crews, 
assijicd  by  the  \njconda  Jc-b 
Corps  CenliT,  wurkcd  Liito  L-e 
TuesiJjy  ntf.Mt  I.ojrs  ai\'-rUri? 
the  *alcr  lo  \».irm  SprmK* 
Creok 

Mountain  UjII  employes 
-ncfil  the  ijy  repairi"; 
ri-.-  -^'i  •-■-  -  —  -:--■  "■ 
Tncy  r<;pur:i.il  SIJ  pairs  rd 
Imcs.  ICu  siTviTj  the  western 
secliun  and  4»J  sf  .-vwi;  eastern 
rtnacor.da.  ir.clui^n-;  tr,L>  ma^n 
cable  to  Opixiniiniiy  and  Mill 
Creek,  were  out  ol  service  due 
lo  «et  c.'iLile 

Biporis  of  wind  damaije  to 
roofs.  tuiu-,e^  canopies  and 
sirns  were  nuini.rous. 

Ajr^i^ni;  [he  places  damaged 
W'.Te  the  Tr-iil^-  Wind  Motel, 
Pclkd  Dot  Drive  Irji.  and 
KfJiluc'-iv  Fnod  OiickcT  in 
enst  An.iconoi,  ihe  roof  of  the 
Aii.itond.i  Co  aciil  olanl  and  a 
hi'ii,f  m  ti,'!  -'-i  I  'iK'K  nfi  Hire 
ul.prc  tne  \\ir\  t-'-.led  a  sneet 
inrLjl  fijf  ■lUiiiTo'Ji  ntncr 
prr.ale  nv.  cll.n  ';  si.if^red  roof 
damage  from  the  tjubty  wind. 
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'How  Much  Value' 


Eval . :     What  bogs  you  down  the  most? 

T.   S. :      I   think  getting  the  paperwork (6^^) 
and  directives  read  and  filed  and  reports 
done,   having  to  take  an  hour  off  to  write  a 


speech,  or  at  least  rough  draft  a  speech.  ...  I  don't  know 
how  much  value  it  is  in  the  long  run  except  that  if  offers  a 
relatively  smooth  operation.  So,  from  that  standpoint,  it 
keeps  the  Administration  pleased.  I  think  that's  really 
important. 
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CHAPTER  2 
BOZEMAN 


CHAPTER  2 
BOZEMAN 

Gallatin  Council  on  Health  and  Drugs 

Staff:  Wes  Davidson,  Director 

Ellen  Feldman,  Professional  Counselor 
Gary  Gullickson,  Outreach  Worker  (Bozeman) 
Gary  Gerhardt,  Outreach  Worker  (Bozeman) 
Gretchen  Haas,  Outreach  Worker  (West  Yellowstone) 

Catchment  Area* 

Gallatin  County Population:  32,505 A37c   rural 

Meagher Population:   2,122 100.',.  rural 


*1970  Census 


In  the  yery  Beginning 
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Mr.  Was  Davidson   is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Gallatin  Council. 
One  of  his  duties   is  to  provide  administrative  direction  to  those  programs 
supported  by  the  Council.     The  SMDP  supplies   funds   for  a  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  component  of  Gallatin   Council.     Contracted  service   is 
the  determinant  of  "affiliate"  status  being  given  to  those  working  under 
SMDP  guidelines. 

Mr.   Davidson  now  has  his  office  on  the 
second  floor  area   used  by  Gallatin  Council 
program  staff  members.     However,  Mr.   Davidson's 
work  goes  back  to  earlier  days  and  to  the  Help 
Center.     (o5) 


(65) 


"The  Saturday  Night  Man" 

W.   P.:      I  took  over  the  Help  Center   .    .    .   formally  in  June 
of   '71 ,   retroacti ve  through  May.    .    .    .  See,   the  original   Help 
Center  started  right  over  there.      It  was   upstairs.      I  started 
out  as  a  volunteer  there.     I  was  the  Saturday  night  man  that 
came   in  about  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  and  stayed  until 
noon  on  Sunday.    ...    It  was  opened  in   February,      I  started  in 
March,  and  in  April  when  it  was  closed,   I  took  the  telephone  to 
my  house.    .    .    .   Seventeen  other  volunteers  and  myself  did  contact 
work  in  the  streets  and  in  the  allevs  with  the  kids. 
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Mr.   Davidson  did  not  stop  with   the  phone  at  his   house   and  the  kids  on 
the  street: 

"Knocked  on  Every   Door" 

W.   D. :      ...    I  wrote  up  a  proposal   that  all   of  us  drafted, 
and~I  went  around  and  knocked  on  every  door  in  town  of  the 
professional   community--doctors,  counselors,  helping  agencies, 
police  department,   university,   the  whole  thing.    .    .    .   And   then 
we  held  some  public  meetings,  and  they  said  they'd  give  us  a 
whirl.    ...  We  opened  up  down  there,  and  here  we  are. 

As  to  the  Help  Center's  early  funding  and  later  relations  with  the  Gallatin 
Counci 1 : 

"Kids,    Dogs,  and  Cats" 

W.   P.:      .    .    .   Originally  it  was   funded  locally.     The  Circle  K 
Club  on  campus  held  a  walk  for  mankind,  gave  us  over  $3,000,     We 
held  a  radio  marathon,   and  the  little  kids   in   town,  you  know, 
the  grade  school    through  high  school,   calling  in    .    .    .   donating 
50  cents  here,   challenging  kids,  dogs,  and  cats    ...  we  had 
pledged  over  $1,000  and  we  collected  over  seven  hundred  of  it. 
...   On  July   1   of   '71,   the  Council    .    .    ,   proposal    to  the   U.   S. 
Office  of  Education  was  funded  and  only  a  small   portion    .    .    . 
actually  went  to  the  Help  Center.    .    .    .   Then  last  year  went  out 
on   its  own  totally.     There  was  no  federal   funding.    .    .    .   See, 
we  raised  about  $12,500  for  the  center.     I've  been  with  the 
Council   longer  than  anybody,  with  the  exception  of  .    .    .   one 
person  who  was  a  volunteer  before  I  was    ... 

Hr.   Davidson  then  gave  his  views  of  the  Council    itself. 

"Grass  Roots" 

W.   p.:      It's  been  a  grass   roots  program.     It  still   is. 
.    .    .  As  a  matter  of  fact,   all   of  our  programs  don't  come 
from  our  board  of  directors    .    .    .  which  some  people  confuse 
the  grass  roots  operation  with.    .    .    .   Well,   I  don't  believe 
that.      I   don't  think  that's  viable.     So  our  job  has  been  one 
of  identifying  the  needs,   trying  to  find  a  vehicle  to  meet 
those  needs,  and  then   .    .    .   the  board  usually  finds  out  about 
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This  led  to  the  sense  of  history  and  purpose  Mr.  Davidson  has  in  his 
position  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Council. 

"Making  a  Dent" 

W.   D. :     When   I   took  over  this  position,    I    felt  that   I   had 
a  cFiance  to  accomplish  one  of  the  goals  that  I  wanted  to  accom- 
plish in  the  very  beginning  and  that  was  to  get  the  people  on 
the  street  communicating  with  the  people  in  the  ivory  tower. 
.    .    .   The  people  that  were  in  power  and  influential    in  the 
community  really  were  not  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on   in 
the  community.     The  people  in  the  street  knew.     So  when   I  was 
at  the  Help  Center   ...  we  had  rap  sessions.    .    .    .   The  kids 
.    .    .  would  say,    "Well,  we  don't  like  school    ..."     So  I 
would  ask  them  if  it  was  all   right  to  invite  the  Director  of 
Instruction  to  come  in,  and  they  would  rap  it,  and  they  would 
lay  in  on  the  line   .    .    .  because  this  guy  could  change   it. 
Same  thing  with  the  police  department   .    .    .   the  same  thing 
with  probation.    .    .    .  And  so,  when  I  moved  over  here,   I   decided 
what  I  wanted   .    .    .  was  get  the  kids  on  the  board  or  at  least 
to  the  point  where  they  could  talk  to  the  board.    ...  At 
the  last  meeting   .    .    .  some  of  the  board  members  came  out  with, 
"Well,   let's  get  some  kids  on  here;   let's  do  some  things." 
Anyway,  trying  to  facilitate  that  so  that  the  kids  start  to 
get  an   idea  of  what  the  structure   is  here  and  how  to  manipulate 
it,  cause   I  think  the  alienating  thing  about  organization  is 
that  no  one  understands  their  structure.    ...   In  some  ways 
we're  succeeding;   in  other  ways,  we're  not.    .    .    .  But  at  least 
I'm  making  a  dent  in  something  I  wanted  to  do. 

There  are  various  programs  administered  by  the  Gallatin  Council, 
Program  staff  have  their  offices  near  the  Executive  Director's. 

"IVe  Got  an  Outline" 


Eval  .:     Now,  who  else   is   in   this   Gallatin   Council   area    .    .    .? 

W .   p . :     Okay,  we've  got  the  early  divisions  of  the  Council, 
which  break  down  into  community  awareness  and  school  education 
programs,  which    ...   is  essentially  an   inservice  training  for 
teachers,  using  the  values  approach.     And  then  the  alternatives 
components  are  here.     And  see,  we've  got  a  staff  of  eleven  people 
now  that  Gretchen's  left.     And  Gary,  of  course,  has  the  Help 
Center.    .    .    .I've  got  an  outline  which   I  don't  think  you  have. 


SAlUTln  CSUKCIl  Ol  HDU.TH  MO  onx.% 
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tf.lJf  ilKlCR   (Oljti  UnUr   — 

"iarQtt  6rouci;      AH   «ges   -  4t  pr*i«tit  rtn^a  from  10-60  y««rt 
C«[MClty:     K4iidla  epproKimdti?1y  )&0  £o  200  ciilfi  p«r  nonUi 


Level   t  Int«ns1tj«  of  S*rv(ccsr 
1.     24  hour  crlsi;   service 
<.     telephone 

—Rap  Sesstoits     — gpen  and  closed 
e.     Outreach  -  trls)$ 

—drug  coiiniellng   In  the  Jails 
i,     8Jg  Brother/Sister  program 


I.  Telecdre  Progrt™ 

(for  thut-lnt  of  all  ages) 


Cor^irfhenslve  ref'^i—al   for  sH  problem  areas 

Cnc  to  on«  counseUng  »tien  referral  unavallAble  or  Inappropriate 


^tm:     6«1i4tln  and  Meagher  Counties 


eftW  TRtATKEMT  )IND  REHABILITATION  — 

Tdrget  Croup:     All  ages  young  and  ol4  —  youth  fnvolved  fn  drugs  as  tfell  as 
adults  (prescription  use] 

CApacfty:     Projected  for  this  program  year  140  clients  In  sustained  trcet9E2£ 

levtl   i   Intensity  of  Servlcc: 
9.     On£  to  one  counseling 

a.  formal 

b.  Informal   (street  corner) 

(.     counseling   In  JalH   (with  HELP  Centar} 
2.     Outreach 

a.  Client  contact  (Intake) 

b.  Client  contact  jsupport  to  treatment  plan) 
C.     Client  contact   (follow-up) 

9.     Croup  sessions 

4.     Fanlljr  counseling   (drug  related) 


«UA71N  COUt<a  OH  HiMVri  WJO  ORWiS 
CORPORATE  STRUCTURE 


Executive  Cormlttee 


Board  0/  Directors 


Seneral  G.C.H.D.  Menbershlp 


Advisor; 


Comprised  of  4   offtcnrs- 
President.    Vtcc-frL.ntd.'nl 
S<cr«tary.   &   Trtv-urrr  wfte 
are  elected  by  tr.e  Board 
of  Directors 

Comprised  of  15  (rofnCprs  who 
ar<  elected  for  I  year  tera 
tty  the  General   Hem&ershlp 


Cflmprlsed  of  Individuals 
who  ore   Interested   In  ir\y 
program  offered  by  the 
£OiO 


KOP  Center 


Drug  Trcatir^nt  S 
RehablMtatlon 


Alternatives  School  rrograia 


Hodel  Project 


rftfXICCT  REACHOUT  — 

Target  Group:     All  ages 

Capac1«j:     Aimed  at  the  stable  population  of  7(X)  residents  In  West  plus  the 

transient  population  (suirmer)  and  tourists  to  West  Yellowstone  Part  area 

laval  ft  Intensity  of  Services: 

1,     Crisis   Intervention  (Specifically  between  the  hours  of  3-9)  winter  Bonth* 
—services   Increased  to  24  hours  during  supmer  lunths 
8.     telephone 
6.    KaU-ln 

—rap  sessions 
—alternatives 
c.    outreach 

—crisis 

— €llent  contact 
f.      Intake 

ii.     Support  to  treatment  plan 
Itl.     foltow-iip 

2.     One  to  one  counseling 

a,  fsmial 

b.  Infonnal 

Arta:     Gallatin  County  from  Big  Si^  to  West   /ellowiton«  and  also  Yellowstone  Park 


•Advisory  Connfttees  »re  comprised  of  members  of  the  GCHO  that  wish  to  serve 
In  an  advisory  capacity  to  a  progra/n  area  of  spccal!    interest  to  then. 


ALTERNATIVES  COIlT!ffiJATIOM  PROJECT  —" 


Target  Group: 


Opfn  to  a11  ages,   however,  primary  focus  on  %th  grade  (11  year?) 
Otrougb  iiigh  School 


Capacity:     420  per  program  a  year 

level   3  Intensity  of  Services: 

1.  Youth  Employtnen'.  Services 

a.  Job  generation 

b.  Job  placement 

c.  Workshops  based  on  follow-up 

2.  Volunteer  Aides 

a.  Yooth  o-gan1zat1on 

b.  Youth   ImpIef-«ntatlon 

3.  Arts  and  crafts 

4.  Edible  U1ld  Plants 

6.     Leadership  Camps  --  foUow-iJp 

6.    Junior  High  Fo) low-up  to  previous  Leadership  Casips 

k.-Mat  Heed:     Heed  to  be  expanded  to  Meagher  County 

ALTERNATIVES  MOOEL  PROJECT  — 

Target  Group:     All  ages  general   focus  on  ages  13  through  adulthood  with  special 
enphasis  en  college  age  youth  and  nlddla  age. 

Capacity:     370  during  prograi  year 

Level  ft  intensity  of  Service;; 

1.  You'h  Hctlvdti-n  Seminar 

2.  Co.'ff'rjnity  OromlzJtion  Ca-^ip   (High  School) 
).     Families  Are  R^ipjnsiljle   {Parent  Education) 

4.  Prescription  Abuse   -   10  projected   adults 

5.  Alternative  educational   &  life  style  pursuits  (High  School) 
K.     College  Age  Alternatives 


Area:     Gallatin  Count>' 


SCHOOL  PROGRAM  — 

Target  Group:     Teacher  and  Atiolnlstratlon 
Capacity:     100  plus   teachers  and  administrators 

level  I  Intensity  of  Services: 

1.  Workshop  and  Sotilnars  offered   for  college  credit  (grad.   ind  uftdergrad.J 

2.  In-service  worfcshops    In  Values   Clarification 

3.  follow-up  to  workshops 

a.  snwil  gro'ips 

b.  follow-up  workshops 

4.  Resource  —  to  teachers  fcr  presentations  on  drMgs  and  related  problam 

tletnentary.  Secondary,  ft  College 

Area:     Gaiiatln  County 

Unoet  Meeds: 

1.     Needs   to  be  expanded   to  Heaqhfr  County 

2-     Should   introduce  an  Alternattve  School    In  cooperation  with  present 

High  School    In   tha  Bozeman  Area   as  Mntloned  under  Hodel  Alternatives 

Program 

arwmn  awareness  - 

Target  Group;     Entire  population  of  Gallatin  and  Neagher  Counties 

Capacity:     Total   Population 

Level  ft  InUnsity  of  Services: 
1.     Speakers 
t.     PSA  (radio.  TV,   papers) 

3.  Regular  news  articles 

4.  GCHD  nevrtletters 

5.  Participation  In   Interagency  Council 


Area:    Gallatin  and  Keagher  Counties 


Connected  to  all  prograro  and  provides  general   secretarial  end  office  services 
til  all  programs  offered  by  the  Gallatin  Council  on  Health  and  Drugs 
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In  Mr.   Davidson's   relationships  with  the  staff  members  of  the  Gallatin 
Council : 

"Not  Formal    ...   I  Have  Meetings  Every  Week" 

W .   D ■ :     We  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  what's  going  on.     It's 
not  formal,   rigorous,  or  regimented.    .    .    .   People  still   have 
the  ability  to  react  and  do  things  spontaneously,  but  if  it's 
something  that  they're  planning  then  they  can  let  the  rest  of 
us  know.     Like,   I  have  meetings  every  week,  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
I  meet  with  each  staff  member  who's  given  immediately  responsi- 
bility for  program  direction,  and  I  talk  with  them  about  what's 
going  on,  and  that  keeps  me  in  touch  with  all   of  the  different 
components  and  divisions  that  we  have  so  that  I  can  better  help 
them  .    .    .   get  in  touch  with  who  they  need  to  be  working  with. 

"Blessed  with  a  Great  Staff" 


W.   D. :      I'm  blessed  with  a  great  staff.     They're  \/ery 
capable  people   .    .    .  which   frees  me  up  a  lot.     The  thing   is 
that  they'll    call  me  when  they  feel    I  need  to  be  involved   .    .    . 
like  if  they're  doing  something  that  may  be  somewhat  controversial 
And  they  may  involve  me  just  so  I'm  aware.     Or  if  they've  got  a 
problem  and  they  want  some  suggestions  on  how  to  handle  it   .    .    . 
we  can  review  some  alternatives  whether  administratively  or 
actually  dealing  on  a  client  level. 


His  past  experience  also  involved  Mr.   Davidson  in  work  directly  similar  to 
his  staff's. 


"Zing   .    .    .  Through  to  Me" 

W     D . :     While  I  was  Director  of  the  Help  Center   ...   I  was 
working  right  out  on  the  street   .    .    .   very  much  similar  to 
Gary  Gullickson's  position,  and  developed  the  Help  Center 
administratively  as  well   as  actual    .    .    .   crisis  intervention 
contact.     So  I  have  contacts  with  a  lot  of  people  that  were 
clients  at  that  time  of  mine.    .    .    .  Because  of  the  relation- 
ship they  have  with  me,   instead  of  going  to  the  staff  that 
has  those  responsibilities,  immediately  now  they  just  zing 
right  through  to  me.     And  I  don't  close  that  off. 


In  keeping  with  the  above,  Mr.  Davidson  states  that: 
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"I'll    Run  Out" 


(66) 


W.    D, 


try 
see 


I   don't  do  a  lot,   but    I  still 

to  do  some  street  stuff.     Like  if  I 

some  kids   on  the  street  that   I   know 
.    .    .   that  might  be  out  at  Family  Tree 
or  McDonald's  or  walking  down  the  street 
here    .    .    .    I'll    run  out  and  walk  down   the 
street  with  them.    .    .    .   That  kind  of 
activity  I  still   do,    .    .    ,  VJhen   I'm  skiing  on  weekends  at  the 
ski   hill   over  here   ...    I  try  to  jump  in  the  chair  with  high 
school   and  junior  high  school   students.     And  I   rap  with  them 
to  see  what's  going  on.     All    I  know  is  it's  tight  as  hell. 
...   I  don't  get  an  awful    lot  of  feedback  there,  but  I   do 
check  it  out  at  least. 


(66) 


.  .  .  This  thing  about  doing  some  : 
individual  basis,  any  clients  I  have, 
take  me  .  .  .  hotel  rooms  or  whatever, 


treet  work  ...  on 
wherever  that  might 


an 


I  'm  not  a  believer  in 


that  they  have  to  come  to  me.     The  tough  part  for  me,  you  know, 
is  that  given  my  job,   I   really  can't  go  out  to  them,  but  if 
they'll   let  me  know  about  it,   I'll   go  to  them.     I'll   go  wherever 
they  want.     They  don't  have  to  come  to  niy  office  if  they  want  to 
talk  to  me. 


The  combination  of  past  experience  and  current  contacts  has  given  Mr. 
Davidson  a  distinctive  view  of  the  "drug  scene." 

"A  Lot  of  Distrust" 

W.   D. :      .    .    .  we're  in  our  third  year  now  of  having  the 
pre gram "he re,  and  the  drug  scene  is   very,  very  sophisticated. 
Young  people  involved  in  it  have  learned  from  peers  and  older 
kids  that  went  before  them.    .    .    .  They're  not  encountering  the 
same  kinds  of  problems  that  the  people  before  them  did.     And 
the  fact  of  our  being  around  as  well   as  other  agencies  in  the 
community,   the  thing  is   really  underground,   very  tough  to 
deal  with.     We  have  a  difficult  time  really  identifying  people 
we  should  be  working  with.    .    .    .   Bozeman's  never  really  had 
what  you  would  call   an  intact  drug  culture.     It's  always  been 
fragmented,  and  there's  always  been  a  lot  of  distrust  in  it 
.    .    .   largely  due  to  the  effect  of  the  local   police  department. 

Further: 


"Ratting  on  Their  Friends" 

W.  P.:     The  thing  that  has   undermined  any  kind  of  drug 
culture  really  forming  here  though --what's   really  broken  the 
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back  on  that  is   the  fact  that  so  many  people   in   tne  drug 
culture  were   ratting  on   their  friends.     Some  were  paid 
informants,   some  weren't.     But  the  idea  was  that  you  and 
I  could  be  at  a  pot   ...   or  pi  11 -popping  party  or  what- 
ever,  and  you  couldn't  with  any  degree  of  certainty,   really 
know  that   I  wasn't  going  to  squeal   on  you. 


And  the   result  for  his  staff  has  been  that: 


"Even  if  You're  Slightly  Friendly" 

W.   D. :      ...   It  keeps  driving  it  further  and  further  down 
and  makes  it  tough  for  an  outreach  worker,  you  know,  to  move 
in  and  not  have  them  automatically  identify  him  as  a  narc.' 
.    .    .  Because  even  if  you're  slightly  friendly,   they're  going 
to  see  you  with  a  certain  amount  of  distrust.     And,  of  course, 
there 've  been  a  few  narc  busts  around  here.    .    .    .  They've  had 
Missoula's  people  down  here  and  all. 


However: 

"In  All   Honesty  and  Fairness' 


W.   D. :      In  all   honesty  and  fairness  to  the  police  depart- 
ment  ...    I   think  that  the  Chief  of  Police  here,  some  of 
the  captains,   and  some  of  the  guys    .    .    .  would  rather  see 
the  people  they  come  in  contact  with  that  are   into  drugs 
become  involved  with  this  program  before  they'll   bust  them. 
.    .    .  And  I   know  that  to  be  true,  because  I've  had  situations 
when  I  was  Director  of  the  Help  Center  where  the  police 
referred  me  to  them,   and  where  they  let  me  know  about  activities 
of  certain  people  for  a  long,   long  time.     They're  really  hesitant 
to  move  in.     They  don't  do  that  until   the  guy's  just  been  going 
on  so  long  and  it's  just  getting  so  bad  that  they  really  have 
to. 


In  addition  to  referrals  described  above,  Mr.   Davidson  acknowledges 
another  police  department  service.     A  mother  had  come  into  the  Council 
offices  with  samples  of  a  suspicious  substance  she  had  found  in  her  child's 
room.     Mr.   Davidson  had  Gary  Gerhardt  take  the  sample  to  the  police. 


"Anything   .    .    .  Any  Member" 

W.   D. :     Just  very,   very  occasionally,   I  have  reason  to 
go  to  the  police  department.     That's  in  a  situation  like 
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today;   if  I  wasn't  all   tied  up,   then   I  would  have  taken  that 
sample  down  there.    ...   It  would  be  on  a  case  basis,    .    .    . 
Now  if  Ellen  had  been  here,   the  staff  probably  would  have 
gone  to  Ellen  with  it.     But  because  the  rest  of  the  staff  right 
now  doesn't  deal  with   that  kind  of  thing,  they  call  me.      ... 
Anything  that  I  take  down  there  or  any  member  of  my  staff  takes 
down  there,   they  run  the  analysis  on  it.     They  don't  ask  us 
any  questions  whatsoever.    ...  At  most,  wa  might  tell   them 
some  parent  brought  it   in,  but  that's  it.     And,  of  course,   if 
field  analysis  doesn't  tell   us  what  we  need,   then  we  send  it 
out  to  have  it  taken  care  of. 


This  situation  revealed  two  interests:     that  of  working  with  the  concerned 
parent  and  of  furthering  the  relationship  with  the  police.     First,  in 
dealing  with  the  parent: 

"Can  You  Do  That?" 

Eval. :     What  do  you  tell  her  when  she  comes   in  with  some- 
thing  1  fke  this? 

W.   P.:     Well,  she  wanted  to  know  what  to  do,  and  I  told  her 
to  wait  until  we  got  back  the  analysis,  and  then  if  it  does 
turn  out  to  be  what  we  suspect,  we'll   have  her  and  her  husband 
come  in^  and  we'll   talk  to  them  about  how  to  approach  their 
child.    ...   I  said  just  act  as   if  nothing's  happened.     And 
then   I   did  say,   "Well,  now  that's  a  stupid  thing  to  say.     Can 
you  do  that,   first  of  all?"     And  she  said  that  she  could  do 
that.     But  I   told  her  that  if  she  couldn't  do  that  then  we'd 
sit  down  and  discuss  how  to  handle  it  now  before  we  get  any 
kind  of  feedback  in.     But  she'll   be  calling  later  on  this 
afternoon  to  find  out,   and  that  probably  means  we  can  meet 
tonight. 

And  in  terms  of  working  with  the  police: 

"What  We're  Relying  On" 

Eval .:     Who  does  your  work  with  the  police  department? 

W.   D. :     We  all   do,    .    .    .  You  know,   like   I'm  probably  the 
least  involved  anyirrare    .    .    .  because  I  handle  all   of  the 
administration  stuff  that  I'm  getting  locked  into,  but  originally 
that  was  my  baliwick  and  I  got  that  going.     But  Gary,  with  his 
work  at  the  Help  Center,   comes   in  contact  with  them,  so  he  has 
his  own  relationships  with  them.     Ellen  has  hers.     And  Gary 
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Gullickson's  been  really  tying  into  them  strongly.    ...   So 
what  we're  really  relying  on  here  is  personal    relationships, 


In  attempting  to  have  staff  develop  personal    relationships,  there  are 
obstacles  and  ways  around  them. 


'lery  Supportive"      (67) 


HP.:     We  have  a  forced  relationship 
with  the  sheriff's  office.     Probation  is 
very  supportive  of  us.     Parole  is  very 
supportive  of  us.      (The)  sheriff   ...   is 
not.     But  because  of  alT  these  people  he 

.    .  he's  bean 


has  to  work  closely  with 
forced  into  allowing  us  to  go  into  the  jail.    .    .    .   I've  tried 
talking  with  him  and  tried  involving  him  by  calling  him  up  and 
asking  him  for  information  and  advice  of  what  he'd  like  to  see 
us  do.     But  that's  had  little  or  no  effect.    ...  We  felt  by  us 
working  in  the  jail  with  the  clients  that  are  his  prisoners, 
that  he  would  get  to  know  us,  and  find  out  that  we're  not  bad 
people  either  and  become  supportive.    ...  We  have  made  headway 
with  his  deputies. 


(67) 


This  seeking  of  "supportive"  relationships  and  the  techniques  used  are 
expressed  through  Mr.   Davidson's  views  of  schools. 


"Hi!     I  Like  You"    (^8) 

W.   P.:     Over  here,  we'd  have  the  junior  high.    . 
go  frequently--but  I  have  occasion  to  go  to  see  the 
are  working  on   .    .    .   special   ed.     It's 
with  retarded  people,  but  they  are  active 
people  in  the  community  so  I  keep  in  touch 
with  them.    .    .    .  They're  in  Interagency 
Council,  and  you  have  to  keep  in  touch 
with  them. 

Eval .:      ,    .    .   keeping  in  touch    .    .    .? 


..Id 
people 


on't 
that 


W.  P, 


It 

11 


means   I  just  drop  by  their  office  and  say. 
Because   I  do.     And  just  to  make  them  know 


(68) 


"Hi!     I   like  you 

I'm  supportive  of  them.     Hopefully,   they're  supportive  of  me 
and  our  program.     And  trying  to  make  sure  that  we  don't  get  too 
far  away  so  they  don't  know  what  we're  doing.    .    .    .  They  may  not 
have  a  need  for  us   directly   .    .    .  but  they  deal  with  other  people 
.    .    .  that  could.     And  if  they're  supportive  of  us,   then  maybe 
that  rubs  off. 
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Mr.   Davidson   then  explains   how  his   staff  should  fit  into  this: 

"You  Don't  Get  Referrals  Unless    ..." 

W.   P. :      Like  at  the  next  meeting  we're  having,  we've  got 
a  group  of  teachers  and  administrators  that  represent  the 
high  school,  junior  high,   K  through  12.    .    .    .  And  these  are 
people  that  are  interested  in  the  drug  problem.    .    .    .I'm 
going  to  have  Ellen  and  Gary  Gullickson  go  to  that  meeting 
so  that  they  can  develop  soine  personal   rapport.     That's 
extremely  important  in  Bozeman .     You  don't  get  referrals 
unless  you've  got  that  personal   contact.    .    .    .   Some  people 
will   refer  because  they  know  me  and  I  hired  Ellen,  but  a 
lot  of  people  won't.     They've  got  to  know  Ellen.     They 
would  refer  to  me  if  they  knew  I  was  going  to  be  working 
with  the  person,  but  they  aren't  going  to  refer  to  Ellen 
because  I  won't  be,  or  something  like  that.     So  it's   impor- 
tant they  establish  their  own  contacts. 

In  coordinating  this  approach,  Mr,   Davidson  discusses  his  work  with  welfare 
and  the  schools: 

"Don't  Overkill" 

W.  p. :      I  haven't  been  over  to  the  Welfare  in  quite  a  while. 
.    .    .  But  I  do  keep  in  touch  with  them.     One  of  the  things  that 
I'm  sensitive  to  in  the  community--!  guess   I've  cut  down  on 
some  of  my  contacts --some  of  the  places  mainly  I   used  to  be  at 
eyery  day  or  every  week--rve  cut  down  on  that   .    .    .   realizing 
that  Gary's  work  at  the  Help  Center  is  going  to  tie  him  in 
with  Welfare  and  some  of  these  other  places.     Ellen's  work  is 
going  to  plug  her  into  some  places.     Julie's  work  is  going 
to  plug  her  in   .    .    .  Marie's  and  evei^ybody  else.     And  I'm 
sensitive  to  that.    ...  We  try  to  coordinate;   for  example, 
like  if  Gary  Gullickson  wants  to  go  to  the  school   to  talk  to 
some  teachers,  do  some  counseling,  he'd  first  let  Ellen  know 
about  that.     And  Ellen  would  say,   "Well,   I'd  kind  of  like  to 
go  too"  or  "Gee,   I  was  just  there  last  week."    .    .    ,  They  could 
check  with  me  and  I  can  say,    "Well,  gee  whiz,   in  the  last  three 
weeks,  we've  hit  this  one  person  four  times  with  four  different 
staff  members.     We'd  better  back  off  for  a  little  while."     And 
we  try  to  take  a  look  at  that  so  we  don't  overkill   some  of  the 
people  we're  dealing  with. 

However,  Mr.   Davidson  does  participate  in  contacts,  though,   from  the  back- 
ground. 
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"Without  Becoming  Part  of  the  Problem' 


W .   D . :     So  with  some  of  them,   I' 
level  wh~ere  If  there's  a  problem  th 
in  without  being  a  threatening  pers 
do  a  little  work  because   I  might  be 
if  a  problem   .    .    .   develops  between 
Welfare,   then  Gary  can  call   me  and 
.    .    .and  we  can  look  at  it  and  the 
over  and  kind  of  hash   it  out,    you 
becoming  part  of  the  problem.    .    .    . 
important  for  these  people  to  have 
direct  service  units   rather  than  wi 
of  thing. 


ve  maintained  contact  on  a 
at  develops,   I  can  move 
on.     Or  sometimes   I  have  to 

threatening  to  them.     But 

the  Help  Center  and 
say  they  have  a  problem 
n  the  two  of  us  can  go 
know,  without  my  just 

I   really  think  it's 
relationships  with  the 
th  the  administrative  kind 


There  are  situations  structured  in  ways  which  allow  such  contacts  to  be 
made  as  a  matter  of  course. 


'To  Come  Together' 


(69) 


W.   D. :      I  go  to  the  courthouse  fre- 
quently.   ...   In  the  courthouse  you've 
got  Public  Health,   Probation,  Parole, 
court    .    .    .   Interagency  Council,    .    .    . 
And  we  have  a  building  here  with 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning.     When 
I'm  up  there,   I   usually  will   drop  over 
.    .    .  again,  just  to  say,    "Hi!"     I  don't 
go  there  that  often,   but  I   call   frequently. 
And  I  see  the  director  at  the   Interagency 
meetings,  so  we  keep  in  touch.    .    .    .  See  most  of  these  people 
are  also  represented  in   Interagency,  which  allows  us  to  come 
together  at  lease  once  a  month  without  bugging  each  other. 


;59) 


There  are  also  "technical"  factors  affecting  contacts: 


"That's  All 


(70) 


W.   D.:     The   First  National   Bank. 
There's   the  Bozeman  Problem  Drinking 
Center.     I  have  occasion  to  go  to  the 
Bozeman  Problem  Drinking  Center.     Quite 
frequently  though,  we  call   a  meeting, 
and  they  come  here  because  of  the 
larger  facilities,  that's  all. 


:7o) 


Or  in  the  case  of  Comprehensive  Health  Planning: 
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"Our  Copying  Machine" 
W.    D. 


(71) 


CHP  I   keep  in  touch  with, 
over  there  very  often,   but 


I   don't  go  over  there  yery  often,   but   I   do 

(go).      Lyle  and  I  work   wery  closely 

together,  but  Lyle  uses  our  copying 

machine.      We've  got  it  figured  out  on  a 

copy  basis,   and  they  buy  rolls  of  paper 

and  then  they  run  off  so  many  copies. 

They  have  to  supply  us  with  another  roll. 

He's  in  frequently,  and  we  usually  handle  whatever  it  is  while 

he's  here. 


(71) 


The  contacts  to  maintain  program  goodwill  and  establish  referral  sources 
are  done  in  many  places.  Among  them,  the  hospital  and  clinic: 


'Put  in  the  Hospital" 


(72) 


W.    D. :      The  hospital.      I   don't  go  over 
there  that  often,   and   I   don't  keep  in  touch 
that  often.     Well,  the  medical   clinic   .    .    . 
well,  we'd  better  put  in  the  hospital.     We 
make  presentations  to  the  Gallatin  County 
Medical   Association  there,     I  also  have 
dealings  with    .    .    .    the  administrator.     This   is   on 
basis.      He's   very  busy  and   I   try  not  to  get  in  peo 
.    .    .   Then  they've  got  the  Medical  Arts  Center,  an 
office  is  one  we  visit  frequently.     Another  mignt 
don't  actually  go  into  his  office  much   ...   Dr. 
talk  to  him  on  the  phone  frequently. 


(72) 


pie's 
d  Ur. 
be   . 


but  I 


In   discussing  work  with   the  medical   community  in  presenting  the  Council's 
prescriptive  abuse  plans,  Mr.    Davidson  said: 


"Tnis   Is   a  Package" 


W. 


D. :     We're  going  to  present  it  to  the  doctors.     We're 
saying,   "Okay,  this   is  a  package.     And  we  want  it  to  be  as 
viable  as   it  can  so  you  have  to  tell   us  how  to  make  it  viable 
for  you.     What  you  have  is  two  alternatives  in  one.     If  you 
feel   someone  is  prone  to  abusing  a  prescription  medicine  or 
something  of  this  nature,   and  you  would  like  to  do  something 
other  than  just  tell   them  to  leave  your  office,  knowing  that 
they're  just  going  to  go  to  another  doctor's  office,  or  you'd 
like  to  do  something  other  than,  you  know,  succumbing  to  the 
pressure  and  actually  giving  them  something,  you  may  be  able 
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to  refer  them  to  the  alternatives.  That  might  be  palatable. 
Or  if  it's  a  person  that  you  feel  isn't  going  to  be  offended 
by  going  right  into  the  formal  treatment  kind  of  thing,  then 
you  can  refer  them  directly  to  that.  .  .  .  Either  way,  these 
two  things  are  going  to  come  together  and  try  to  help  form  a 
relationship  that's  meaningful    for  th.e  particular  client. 


The  results  have  been  mixed: 


"Aren't  Coming   In" 

W.    D. :     You  know,   like  this   last  month,  we've  had  three 
referrals   from  the  medical   community.     The  problem  is  that 
the   referrals   don't  come.      See  the  doctor's  making  a   referral 
and  calling  us   and  telling  us,  and  the   people  aren't  coming   in, 
see.     And   I   think  the  thing  is   that   it's  easier  for  them  to 
go  to  another  doctor. 


The  fact  that  clients  don't  show  up  after  a  referral   source  has  been 
painstakingly  explored  complicates   filling  the  service  delivery  contract 
the  Gallatin   Council   has  with  SMDP. 

"Band-Aid  .    .    .   Situations" 


W.    D. :      .    .    .   When  we  were  writing  the  continuation  grant, 
we  projected  that  we  would  see  40   long-term  clients  during 
the  year.     And  for  Bozeman,  we  felt  that  we'd  have  to  get 
off  our  tails  and  really  work  to  bring  in  40  long-term  clients, 
And  the  way  we  defined  that  is  someone  that  we  had  continuing 
contact  with  and  really  looked  at  the  Montana  drug  file,  you 
know,  as  those  long-term  situations  where  you  had  social 
history,  you  had  all   the  data  process,  you  had  a  treatment 
plan,   and  you  were  working  through   ...   an  actual   treatment 
program  with  a  client.     And  then  because  of  our  experience 
over  the  past  three  years,  we  figured  we'll   see  155  people  in 
short-term,  brief  therapy  or  crisis  intervention  study.    .    .    . 

These  are  Band-Aid  kinds   of  situations.     A  guy  comes   in; 
he's  having  a  bad  time  on  drugs  or  something  happens;  he  needs 
some  help.     But  he's  not  really  interested  in  getting  into 
any  long-term,  formal   kind  of  arrangement.     He  may  drop  in  and 
see  you  once  a  month,  but  that's  of  his  own  choosing.     We 
differentiated  in  that  original   proposal. 


However: 
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'We  Aren't  Getting  Credit" 


(73) 


W.  D. :  Now,  as  you  review  our  stats, 
if  you  take  it  on  the  basis  of  the  contract 
we  have,  which  says  we'll  see  140  clients, 
we  start  to  have  a  problem  right  away, 
because  the  people  we're  seeing  in  short- 
term  therapy  or  brief  therapy  or  crisis 
intervention,  whichever  way  you  want  to  label  it,  we  aren 
getting  credit  for.  We're  only  getting  credit  for  the  pe 
that  we're  seeing  in  long-term  therapy  because  that's  whe 
open  up  the  file  and  we  assign  them  a  treatment  number. 


't 

ople 
n  we 


73) 


And  in  light  of  that: 


"That  Drops  Us  To" 


W.    D.: 


in  November,  which  was  the  first  month  of  the 


program  year,  we  were  operating  at  better  than  100  percent  load 
capacity,  closer  to  125  percent.     We  needed  twelve  clients  by  the 
end  of  the  month;  we  had  15.      In  December,  we  needed  24  clients, 
and  we  had  17,  which  dropped  us,  so  we're  operating  at  a  level 
of  efficiency  71   percent.      In  January,  we  needed  36  clients.     We 
had  25.     Okay,   so  that  drops   us  to  69  percent  level.     And  in 
February,  we  needed  48  and  we  have  27,  to  date.     Of  course,   the 
month  isn't  over  yet.     Which  would  put  us  right  now  for  this 
month  at  56  percent  efficiency   .    .    .  you  have  to  be  operating  at 
85  percent  capacity  or  better.     So  that  means  you  have  to  be 
seeing  in  terms  of  what  your  projections  were,  the  number  of  clients 
you  should  be  seeing  at  this  point  in  time,  given  that  year-end 
projection,  should  be  85  percent  or  100  percent,  somewhere  in  there. 


There  are  many  points  through  which  a  person  could  become  a  client.     How- 
ever, the  key  is  opening  a  file  on  a  person  for  long-term  treatment. 


"Open-A-File" 

W.   P.:     Gary  Gullickson  can  open  a  file,  Gary  Gerhardt  can 
open  a  file,   I  can  open  a  file,  and  Ellen  can.     Ellen  has  to 
work  with  Gary,  with  the  two  Gary's  on  the  treatment  plan.     And 
prior  to  Gretchen's   leaving,  she  could  open  the  files  too. 
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However,  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  persons  entering  the  program 
to  have  a  file  opened  on  them. 

"I  Have  To  Have  It" 


W.   D. :      .    .    .  what  the  outreach  workers  have  been  doing  and 
what  the  Help  Center's  been  doing  is  kind  of  letting  them 
come  in  and  operating  out  of  set   .    .    .  we've  been  operating  on 
it  for  the  last  two-three  years    .    .    ,  and  that  would,  you 
know,  create  some  room  for  a  client.     And  what  I  mean  by  that 
is  simply,  you  know,  just  take  him  where  he's  at,  make  out 
your  data  card  for  the  Help  Center,  but  not  push  him  in  terms 
of  like  a  formal   file  and  all   that  sort   .    .    .   try  to  develop 
a  relationship  first.     Well,  Ellen's  been  successful   in  her 
approach  in  that  when  a  client  comes  in,  when  she  makes  contact 
with  a  client,  she  inmediately  takes  up  the  file  and  says, 
"This  is  part  of  the  program,  and  I  have  to  have  it;  it's  a 
way  of  evaluating  me"    and  hasn't  had  very  many  people  turn 
her  down.     There  have  been  a  couple  of  situations  which  we've 
got  documented,  she's  had  numbers  of  contacts  with  people  and 
it's  all   recorded  on  the  case  cards.     But,  you  know,   lacking 
the  social   history,  the  treatment  plan   ...   I  mean  when  we're 
talking  about  the  file,  that  means  it   .    .    .   someone  that  we're 
having  quite  a  bit  of  contact  with  in  most  situations.     I'm 
only  aware  of,   right  now,  once,  a  client  who  is  kind  of  sporadic, 
and  there's  not  a  set  time  they  come  in  or  anything.     It's  kind 
of,  you  know,  as  they  can  basis.     But  anyway,  going  back  to 
looking  at  the  brief  therapy  kind  of  contact,  these  would  in- 
volve Help  Center  case  cards,  drug-related;   it  would  involve 
Project  Reachout's  case  cards,  drug  related,  and  also  outreach 
workers'   stuff. 


When  asked  if  there  was  a  "quota"  assigned  to  outreach  workers,  Mr, 
Davidson  stated: 


"Rather  Than  Just   .    .    ,  Numbers" 

W ,   D . :     Well,  we've  set  a  quota,  saying  that  to  do  what 
we're  supposed  to  do,  we  need  to  bring  in  twelve  people  a 
month.     So  that's  a  changeable  thing  that  they  can  identify 
with.     But,  like  we  said,  we're  going  to  try  to  change  our 
approach  to  opening  a  file,  and  I  think  maybe  that  will   help 
a  little  bit.     The  other  thing  is  I  think  we  need  to  look  at 
what  the  situation  is  here.    .    .    .  But  in  terms  of  opening  up 
140  hard,  you  know,   long-term  files,  that's  going  to  be  a 
toughie.     We  can  do  that,  but  I  think  there  has  to  be  some 
quality  involved  here  and  I  think  wheri   triose  files  are  opened 
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up,   that  means  you're  going  to  have  contact  with  a  client  and 
you're  going  to  do  something  for  him  rather  than  just  process 
them  on  a  numbers  basis.    .    .    .  Now,   if  they  say  "no,"  then  we'll 
back  off  on  the  file,   and  we'll   continue  to  do  the  Help  Center 
recording  the  way  we  have  and  then  take  the  issue  up  with  them 
again  later,  but  not  give  up  totally.     I  mean,  still   try  to 
bring  them  in  a  later  date  but  just  immediately  say,   "This  is 
what's  available;   if  you  want  it,   fine."     And  if  they  decide  no, 
then  we  can  continue  to  work  with  them  on  an  informal   basis. 


Mr.   Davidson,   in  addition  to  his  Bozeman  contacts,  also  goes  to  certain 
towns  with  the  catchment  area  of  Gallatin  and  Meagher  counties.     The  follow- 
ing will   be  Mr.  Davidson's   views  on  his  activities   in  these  outlying 
communities.     First: 

"Drugs  and  Whatnot"     (^4) 

W.   D. :     White  Sulphur,  Meagher  County.    ...   I  don't  know 
the  names  of  the  streets,  but  back  here  is  the  high  school.     And, 
at  present,   that's  where  we're  holding  our 
advisory  committee  meetings.     That's  most 
of  what  I  do  when   I  go  out  there  at  present 

time.     I  have  held  the  advisory  committee  Ml  ^--         >^J|||IB|||      (74) 

meetings   ...   up  around  this  area  some-  ^Smmianm 

where.     Well,   I  held  some  training  sessions 
for  outreach  workers,  backup  outreach 
workers,  at  the  Catholic  church  in  the 
downstairs  area.     We  also  have  held,  just 
down  the  street,   there's  another  church,   and  I   can't  remember 
what  it  is,  but  it's   right  next  door  to  the  Catholic  church, 
training  aide  advisory  committee  meetings  at  that  church.     This 

was  Reverend  's  church,  and  he's   gone  now.     And  since  he's 

left,  we've  been  using  the  high  school.     And  also,   in  White 
Sulphur  during  the  past  summer,   I  worked  with  the  chief  ranger 
for  the  Forest  Service  at  his  office  and  from  there  went  some 
twenty-thirty  miles  out  to  a  Forest  Service  youth  camp.     It's 
a  youth  work  camp.     This  was  made   up  from  kids   from  Great  Falls, 
and  they  felt  they  had  some  problems  with  drugs   and  whatnot,   and 
I  went  out  there  three  times,   discussed  what  they  were  doing, 
what  Great  Falls   is   like.     You  know,   that  kind  of  stuff.     Had 
some  fun.     Didn't  accomplish  probably  much  in  the  way  of  cutting 
down  on  drug  usage  or    anything  like  that,  but  we  did  have  some 
fun. 


Next: 
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"Lots  of  Requests" 


(75) 


and  perceives  a  need,   and  we  talk  together, 
develop  more  involvement  there.     There  is  a 


W.   D. :     Manhattan--let's  put  the 
interstate  here,  and  get  off  the  inter- 
state going  to  Manhattan.     And  you  have 
the  school,  and  very,  very  low  level   of 
contact  that   I  have  with  the  school 
there,  but   I've  had  occasion,  and  I'm 
now  talking  on  a  yery  active  level   over 

the  telephone.     So  far  I've  been  talking  with  one  of  the  home 
economics  teachers  out  there  who's  very  active  in  the  community 

So  I'll   try  to 
church.     I  think 
it's   located  on  this  same  street.     That  was  over  a  year  ago 
anyway.     I   think  you  come  down  this  way  in  Manhattan,   and  you 
can  pull   out  here.     I   don't  know  the  streets.     There's  a  building 

called  Manhattan     .    .    .    Clinic.     Dr.  is  in  there,  and  I've 

dropped  in  there  a  couple  of  times.     I  do  try  to  keep  in  touch 

with  Dr.  ,   and  have  had  occasion  to  go  out  there  to  his 

office,  especially  with  regards  to  the  prescription  abuse  program 
and  Families  Are  Responsible.     Now,   I've  had  other  contacts  in 
Manhattan.     Like  last  year,   I  did  a  lot  of  speaking  in  Manhattan 
where   I  spoke  at  this  one  church.     And  then   I  had  a  lot  of  requests 
from  community  groups  such  as    .    .    .  women's  groups, 
speaking  engagements  anyway  in  Manhattan  last  year, 
been  back  to  do  any  of  that  kind  of  stuff,  but,  you 
were  in  private  homes,  and  this  kind  of  thing.    .    .    , 
crisis   intervention  out  there  too  in  private  homes, 
some  time  ago. 


75) 


Several 
I  haven't 

know,  these 

,  There's 
That  was 


And  through: 


"Nothing 


On  a   Regular  Basis' 


W.   D. :     Belgrade,   I  would  say  that  I  don't  have  a  contact 
there  at  al  1 .      I  have  some  contact,  but  I  don't  go  out  there. 
Churchill -- not  at  all.     Gallatin  Gateway,  yeah,  on  a  speaking 
engagement  basis;   I've  spoken  to  the  4-H  Club  out  there,  that 
kind  of  stuff,   but  nothing,  you  know,  on  a  regular  basis. 


On  down  the   road: 


"All   Kinds  of  Towns" 


(76) 


WD.:     Going  to  Three  Forks  this  way, 
all   kinds  of  towns.     Here  this  way,  there's 
the  schools--grade  school   and  high  school. 
We  did  some  drug  education  classes  at  the 


(76; 
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junior  high   level    there  last  year,   and   I'm  still    in   touch  with 

Mr. ,  the  principal   out  there,  trying  to  develop  some 

inservice  training  in  schools.     Further  down  the  street,  there's 
the  Methodist  church.     And  we're  still   locked  into  them  as  an 
agency  or  group  within  the  community  where  we  start  things.     We 
really  act  as  reinforcements  to  Three  Forks,  but   I've  been  in- 
vited to  speak  on  Sundays  out  there  like  when  their  minister's 
gone,  when  he  has  to  go  away.      Instead  of  getting  another  minister 
in  to  give  a  sermon,   they  would  have  me  come  out  and  just  talk 
about  the  program  and  how  to  take  an  affirmative  approach  and 
people  getting  involved  on  a  volunteer  basis.    .    .    .   Out   .    .    . 
this  road  is  Willow  Creek  and  I've  been  out  there  and  spoken  and 
held  the  church  thing  at  the  Methodist  church  in  Willow  Creek. 
Again,   it's  the  same  minister. 


When  asked  about  the  work  he  does  with  churches  in  smaller  communities 
compared  to  that  done  in  Bozeman,  Mr.   Davidson  stated: 


"We  Try  To  Walk  the 


"? 


W.   P.:     They're  much  more  viable.     We  find  that  in  the 
smaller  communities,  the  people  identify  much  more  closely  with 
their  churches.    .    .    .   The  way  of  getting  to  them  is  much  easier 
and  yeah,  much  more  access  to  the  community  in  general   if  you 
go  through  the  church.     Whereas  here,   locally,   I   think  the 
church  enhances  that,   but  by  no  means    .    .    ,  are  you  limited  to 
going  through  the  church  to  get  to  them.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  some  areas,   it's  getting  better  off  and  on.     We  try  to 
walk  the  middle  of  the  line  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 


One  very  important  town   for  the  Council's   catchment  area  is   West 
Yellowstone.     Located  near  Yellowstone  Park,  the  town  has  a  small   population 
periodically  swollen  by  tourists.     It  was   in  this  town  that  Operation 
Reachout  was  started.     This  project  involved  assigning  an  outreach  worker, 
Ms.   Gretchen  Haas,   to  do  full-time  drug  program  work  in  the  community. 
Mr.   Davidson's  West  Yellowstone  contacts  and  activities  will   be  presented 
first,  and  then  his  view  of  the  terminated  Operation  Reachout. 


'Busy  People  Too"      (77-78) 


W.  p  :   .  .  .  West  Yellowstone  ,  . 
we  could"  put  this  as  the  city  offices. 


(77) 
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This  would  be  Mr, 


's  office,  the 


city  chief  of  police,  and  the  city  com- 
mission where  the  mayor  and  everybody 
meet.     We  do  some  things  there.     Down 
from  that  is  Project  Reachout,   the 
trailer.    .    .    .   Back  over  here,   I  would 
put  the  Dude  Motor  Inn,  or  whatever  it 
is    .    .    .   Dude  Motel,   I  guess,   probably. 

Mr.  _,  who's  on  the  advisory  committee  is  there  and  I   frequently 

go  to~Trlm.     I  kind  of  view  him  as  the  chairman.     He's  one  of  the 
more  active  ones,  and  so  I  just  oftentimes  drop  in  on  him,   and  talk 
with  him  somewhat  frequently.     Let's  see,  back  over  this  way   .    ,    . 
again,   I  don't  know  the  streets,  may  take  a  look  at  the  schools 
and  things  we  did  in  there.     I've  had  occasion  to  go  down  here 
further  from  Project  Reachout.     There's  a  hardware  store,  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  advisory  committee  lives  there  upstairs 
over  the  hardware  store.     And  sometimes   I've  gone  in  there  and 
had  meetings  and  talked  with  them,  not  recently,  but  in  the  past. 
There's  a  church  as  you  go  into  town.     It's  the  first  church  on 

your  right.  Reverend  's,   and  I've  been  there  several    times-- 

never  been  inside  because   (he's)   never  there.     But  sometimes  when 
I   go  to  West   .    .    .   instead  of  just  calling  a  general   meeting,   I 
try  to  get  each  one  of  them  individually  because  they're  busy 
people  too.     Let's  see,  Mr.  ,  of  course,   is  on  the  advisory 

committee.     And  he's  at  the  school ,     (And  Mr.  )  has  been 

put  on  the  advisory  committee,   and  he's   there.     And  then  we're 
working  with  some  of  the  teachers.    ...   Do  you  know  what  the 
Silver  Dollar  Inn  in  Jackson  Hole   .    .    .I'll   just  put  that  it's 
a  hotel.     We  had  a   ...    I  think  it's   right  across   from  the  Food 
Roundup.     Anyway,  we  had  one  advisory  board  meeting  there, 
committee  meeting,   and  we  just  had  one  at  the  Totem,  which   I 
believe  is  in  here.     Last  week's  was  at  the  Totem  so  we  get  around 
like  that. 


(78) 


When  Ms.  Gretchen  Haas  left  the  program.  Operation  Reachout  was  temporarily 
terminated.     Though  this  had  happened  only  a  short  time  before  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Davidson,  plans   for  West  Yellowstone  were  already  being  made. 


"700  Stable  People" 

Eval .:     What  are  you  going  to  do  with   it  now  that  Gretchen 's 
left? 


W.   D. :     What  we're  exploring  there  is  kind  of  .    .    .  we've 
reassessed  what  the  needs  are  for  the  coirmunity   ...   or 
attempted  to  reassess.    ...  We  had  an  advisory  committee 
meeting  there  a  week  ago,  and  what's   really  felt  by  the  advisory 
committee  is  that  they  want  a  professional   person  there,  who 
can  offer  in-depth  counseling,  psychotherapy,  on  their  own 
capability. 
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Eval . :      ...    Is   this   based  on   transient  population? 

VI.    D . :     I'io,   this   is  based  on   the  population  of  700  stable 
people.    ...   So  what  we're   looking  at  now  is   from  the  stand- 
point of  getting  several    agencies   together.      Like  the  alcohol 
people,   drug,  maybe  some  monies   from  .    .    .   county  commissioners, 
from  flental  Health,  trying  to  involve  any  agencies  that  we  can 
identify  that  there  is   a  need  in   the  community  to  share  the 
salary  of  a  competent,  qualified  professional   person  to  be  right 
there. 


Eval. 


W.    D. 


Eval 


W,    D. 


i>low,   Gretchen  was   paid  by  the  Montana  Drug  Program? 

That's   right. 

So  this  new  person  would  be   .    .    . 


Shared.     Because  we  find  it  really  difficult  to 
justify  a  full-time  person,  even  at  the  outreach  worker's   level 
full -time. 


In   terms   of  the   rationale  of  Project  Reachout: 


"Winter  Months 


Summer  Months' 


U.    D. :     The  original   design  was   that  we  would  send  the   two 
outreach  workers  into  West  from  June  through  October,  and 
that  they  would  develop  the  center  and  get  tne  volunteer 
effort  going.     And  then  we  could  support  the   volunteer  effort 
up  there  during  the  winter  months.     And  then   in   the  summertime, 
we  would  plug  in  some  full-time  paid  temporary  employees  again 
to  beef  up  the  operation  and  actually  take  it  over  for  the 
summer  months  when  the  transients  were  there. 


However: 


"Better  Than  Nothing" 

W.    D. :      .    .    .    That's  not  a  workable  thing.     The  volunteer 
effort,   if  it  ever  is  going  to  be  viable  there,   is   going  to 
take  a   lot  longer  to  develop.     And  the  citizens,   the  stable 
population  of  West  Yellowstone,  are  very  possessive  of  that 
project  and  definitely  want  it.     They  want  it  on  a  full-time 
basis,  and  I  think  that  they  need  it.     But  I   don't  triink  that 
any  one  agency  at  this   time  can  justify  a  full-time  salary. 
.    .    .  And  so  it  makes  more  sense  to  me  to  split  the  salaries 
and  I   think  meet  more  of  their  needs  than  just  say  an  outreach 
worker.    ...    If  we  can't  do  it,   then  an  outreach  worker 
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supported  by  a  professional  staff  or  a  paraprofessional 
rather  supported  by  a  professional  staff  is  better  than 
nothing. 


The  problems   ranged  from  distance  of  travel   to  lack  of  multi -service 
delivery  in  the  small   community: 

"Out  of  Their  Own  Pocket"   ^^^^ 

W.   D.:      ...   an  example  is  that 
there's  a  fellow  up  there  that  was 
presented  to  me  that  was  taking  part 
in  our  mental   health  project  here.     Well, 
he  still   has  to  travel   90  miles  to  take 
part  in  this.     And  he's  missed  the  last 
four  sessions  because  he  couldn't  get  up  here.     And  another 
example  is  that  most  of  the  people  using  the  project  while 
Gretchen  was  there  and  while  the  other  outreach  workers  were 
there  are  people  that  really  need  to  be  referred  to  other 
agencies   for  some  type  of  service.     Well,  the  problem  with  that 
is  that  most  of  those  people  can't  afford  to  buy  the  gas,   let 
alone  the  car  to  get  up  here,  and  it's  90  miles,  and  they  don't 
have  the  wherewithall   to  get  here.     And  so  in  cases  where  it's 
been  not  drug  related,  the  outreach  workers  have  been  traveling 
up  here  out  of  their  own  pocket.     In  cases  where  it's  been  drug 
related,  we've  been  able  to  fund  the  trip,  you  know,   for  service. 

And  they  have  an  alcohol   problem  just  like  anyplace  else  does, 
and  they  could  use  someone  up  there  that  has  some  skills  in  that 
area  as  well   as  the  drugs,   as  well   as  dealing  with  families.     You 
know,   and  fortunately  for  me,   it  can  be  split  so  that  it  becomes 
a  way  of  these  agencies  trying  to  serve  their  catchment  area  in 
a  better  way,  in  a  more  meaningful   way  and  at  reduced  cost.     But 
to  try  to  do  the  job  that  some  of  the  agencies  really  want  to 
do  in  these  areas   is  impossible  at  the  present  time. 


(79; 


As   for  the  locations  of  other  towns   in  the  catchment  area  and  the 
service  areas  of  the  region,  Mr.   Davidson  provided  this   running  account  as 
he  mapped: 


"Really.   Really  Small" 

W .   D . :     And  Gold  Creek  out  here.     This   is  Amsterdam.     The 
Amsterdam-Churchi 11   area,   I   think  it's  about  one  and  the  same, 
At  least  for  me  it  is.     And,  of  course,   there's  a  network  of 
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roads   around  through  there  too. 
of  that  little  town?     Townsend, 
here.     I   think  it's  below 
there.     I  believe  this  is 


.    .    .  What  the  hell 
and  we'll   put  White 


s   the  name 
Sulphur 


Wilsall 


^ow,   I 'm  going  to 


put  a  box  around  here  like 

this.     Should  just  dot  that. 

I  don't  know  what  the  county 

line  looks  like  so  that'll 

be  close  enough.     This  will 

be  Livingston.    ...   So  any 

of  this  within  the  box  is 

not  in  the  catchment  area — 

just  happens  to  be  the  way 

we  get  there.     Actually, 

there's   two  or  three  miles' 

difference  when  you  go  this 

way.     There  are  two  other 

communities  in  the  Meagher 

County  area.     Trying  to 

think  of  what  their  names 

are.     They're  really,   really 

small ....  There 's 

Ringling  and  I  think  there 

are  two  others.     And  there's 

one   .    .    .  you  go  off  this 

way  to  get  to  it.     But  I 

can't  remember  the  name  of 

the  darn  thing.     And  there's 

another  one  that's  out  either  this  way  or  this  way  from  White 

Sulphur,  but  I  don't  know  the  names.     Now,  this  would  be   .    .    . 

not  knowing  the  counties,  what  they  look  like,  kind  of  fake  it. 

Okay,  here's  Meagher  County,     Okay,  now,  over  here  I  would  put 

Gallatin  County.    .    .    .  We've  got  Helena,  which   is    .    .    .  what 

the  heck's  Helena's  county?     What  do  they  call   that?     Okay, 

the  Helena  area  and  whatever  that  involves,  which   is  Townsend. 

They  take  in  Townsend,   I  know.     Maybe  that's  the  county.     Boulder 

is  serviced  by  Butte,   I  believe,  and  Butte  also  services  Ennis, 

right?     Which  north  of  that   .    .    .   upon  my  map   .    .    .   let's  see. 

Anaconda  is  a  separate  one.    ...    I'm  not  sure  on  this,  but 


Map  8.     Mr.   Davidson's  Regional  Map 


Butte  is  servicing  Dillon  if  I'm  correct,    .    .    .   Let's  put  Helena 
over  here.     Okay,   and  here's  Butte  over  here,  and  Anaconda  right 
here.     See,   I  don't  look  at  a  map  very  often,  so  you'll   have  to 
please  refrain  from  laughter.      (Whistles.)     Put  Bozeman  here. 
Put  West  down  here.    .    .    .I'm  not  even  really  sure  where  Dillon 
is  located,  but  I  was  just   ...   I  was   up  to  Deer  Lodge.     Okay, 
and  I   know  Dillon   is  beyond  Deer  Lodge.     So  I  don't  know  what 
is  in  Anaconda's   catchment  area  beyond  Anaconda,     And  I  know 
that  Butte  services  Dillon,  which   I  believe  is  somewhere  over 
here   .    ,    .  off,   I  guess    .    .    .   it's  probably  more  over  like  this. 
I  don't  know  if  Philipsburg  is  involved,  you  know,  so  I'll   just 
leave  them  out.     I've  never  heard  the  name,  and  I've  never 
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heard  Drummond  mentioned  either.     I'm  just  going  to  draw  a 
square  box.     Would  you  believe  that  I   used  to  be  a  cartographer? 
.    .    .  Anaconda,   I  guess,   I  just  kind  of  see  that  as  an  island 
unto  itself  right  now.     I  don't  know  who  services   Deer  Lodge. 


However,  as  Mr.   Davidson  explained  in  his  office: 


And: 


W.   D. :     There's,  you  know,  no  way  I  can  go  anyplace  and 
still  not  have  it  related  to  treatment  too. 
(80) 


W.   D. :     The  majority  of  my  time, 
without  question,  is  spent  right  here. 


(80) 


I  Just  Happened  To  Be  There 
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West  Yellowstone  field  observation  was  conducted 
in  February  of  1974  in  this  small    tourist  town 
bordering  on  Yellowstone  Park.     Responsibility  for 
the  Gallatin  Council's  operation  there  rested  on 
one  person:     Ms.   Gretchen  Haas,  an  outreach  worker. 
The  town's  population  in  winter  drops   from  slightly 
over  1,000  people  to  slightly  less  than  200.     The 
main  industry  of  West  Yellowstone  is  tourism.     In 
the  summer,  there  are  park  visitors,   in  the  winter, 
snowmobilers .     According  to  Ms.  Haas,   the  park 
visitors  tend  to  be  a  more  heterogenous  lot  in 
terms  of  age  and  background.     It  was  observed  that 
the  snowmobilers  were  almost  exclusively  young, 
middle-aged  couples,  predominantly  from  the 
Midwest,   in  income  brackets  which  allowed  them 
to  own  the  $900  to  $2,000   "snow  machines"  or 
"sleds." 


Yellowstone 

council 
ousts  mayor 

WEST  YELLOWSTONE 
( AP)  —  The  West  Yellowstone 
City  Council  voted 

unanimously  Thursday  night  to 
remove  Mayor  Calvin  Fuller 
from  office. 

The  vote  followed  a  four-hour 
pubhc  hearing  with  about  100  of 
the  resort  community's  700 
residents  present. 

City  Atty.  Larry  Whitman 
said  the  council  followed  all  re- 
quired legal  procedures  in  tak- 
ing the  action.  He  said  Fullers 
only  recoiu'so  would  be  to  being 
a  challege  in  district  court. 

Fuller  declined  hriday  to 
comment  on  the  matter. 

SVhitman  said  the  council's 
action  came  after  a  recall  peti- 
tion asking  for  a  new  mayoral 
election  gathered  125  signa- 
tures. There  are  325  registered 
voters  m  the  conmiunity  and 
thus  94  valid  signatures  were 
needed  to  force  a  recall.  Whi^ 
man  said. 

Whitman  said  the  council 
wiU  appoint  a  new  mayor  to  fill 
the  remaining  three  years  of 
Fuller's  term. 

At  the  hearing,  Fuller  was 
accused  of  not  cooperating 
with  the  council  or  with  city 
employes. 

W'hitman  said  the  dispute  in- 
volved the  use  of  snowmobiles 
on  city  streets,  the  mayor's  re- 
fusal to  apply  for  federal  mon- 
ey to  hire  another  police  officer 
and  the  resignations  of  the 
chief  of  police  and  the  assistant 
chief. 
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Map  9.     Placemat  Map 
Ms.   Haas  considers  herself  a  native  of  West,  as  the  town  is  called  by 
its  inhabitants.     In  West  Yellowstone,  Ms.   Haas  was  90  miles  from  her  "home 
base."     She  was  hired  by  and  affiliated  with  the  Gallatin  Council  on  Health 
and  Drugs.     Because  of  the  distance,  she  did  not  have  the  close  personal 
contact  with  the  staff  counselor  that  other  outreach  workers  had.     Ms.   Haas 
had  left  her  job.     She  was,  then,  recounting  the  way  things  used  to  be. 

The  Trailer  as  an  Administrative  Center   (^^ ) 

The  trailer  is  a  donated  mobile  home  wiiich  houses  the  office  of  Project 
Reachout,  the  Gallatin  Council's   field  station  in  West  Yellowstone.     Ms.   Haas 
explained  the  nature  of  this  trailer  and  some  of  the  problems  encountered. 


G.   H. :     We  commonly  refer  to  this  as 
"the  trailer."     It  was  used  mostly  as  a 
process  center  and  a  place  to  keep  the 
files.     I  didn't  spend  much  time  here. 
I  spent  most  of  the  time  doing  outreach 
work  rather  than  being  here.     Well,  in 
a  small   town  like  this,  people  seem  to 
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be  sort  of  paranoid  about  going  into  a  place  like  this.     No 
matter  why  you  come  in,  everybody  in  town  is  going  to  know 
that  you're  in  trouble.     They're  going  to  think,    "Wow!     They've 
got  a  problem!"     It's  not  like  a  (big)   town  where  if  somebody 
sees  you  walking  in,   they  might  think  you're  an  employee  or 
something.     So,  most  of  the  time,   I  would  go  out.     People  would 
call   and  rather  than  coming  here,   I'd  either  go  to  their  house 
or  meet  them  somewhere. 


The  center  of  work,  then,  existed  at  other  places  rather  than  the  trailer. 

In  her  account,  Ms.  Haas  talked  of  two  work  categories  in  which  she 
was  engaged:     recruitment  and  treatment.     She  noted  that  her  job  was  that 
of  outreach,  which  included  recruiting  and  enrolling  clients  in  the  program, 


G.  H.:      I  do  outreach,      I  was  expected  to  find  clients 
and  enroll   them  in  treatment  and  sort  of  be  here  for  their 
emergency  needs. 


To  Ms.   Haas,   then,  outreach  was  that  activity  which  required  locating  clients 
and  enrolling  them  in  the  program.     The  question  of  how  this  activity  is 
managed  led  directly  to  the  places  where  the  activity  occurred. 

The  Grocery  Stores     ^^^^ 

West  is  a  town  connected  through  meeting  places.     Few  homes  have  tele- 
phones.    Messages  are  left  and  picked  up  by  community  persons  at  various 
places  within  the  town. 


G.  H.:     After  I  finished  the  paperwork 
thaFTTTad  to  do,   then  I'd  usually  just  go 
around  town  to  each  of  the  grocery  stores. 
I'd  run  into  people  that  were  looking  for 
me,  and  they  would  say,    "Hey,  somebody 
wants   to  see  you,  and  why  don't  you  go 
over  and  see  them."     I   usually  went  to 
the  stores  because,   like  I  said  before, 
they're  kind  of  the  center  of  things  to  do  here  in  West.  " 
People  would  go  to  the  store  and  say,   "If  you  see  Gretchen, 
tell   her  to  come  by  and  see  me." 


(82) 
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The  Bars      (83) 

Another  public  place  of  interest  to  Ms.  Haas  was   "the  bars."     Like  the 
grocery  stores,  the  townspeople  and  tourists   frequented  the  bars  as  points 
of  public  contact.     Being  at  these  bars  at  predictable  intervals   allowed 
the  informal    referral   of  clients  from  merchants  to  the  program. 


G.  H.:     There  were  two  cases   of 
hallucinogen  abuse.     People  in  the  bar 
said,   "Hey,  Gretchen  is  here.     Why  don't 
you  talk  to  her?"     They  were  really 
stoned  and  were  on  a  bad  acid  trip.     I 
happened  to  be  there. 


The  Schools 


(84) 


Ms.  Haas  used  the  schools  as  a  place  of  client  recruitment  through 
various  activities  presented  to  the  schools. 


(83) 


G.  H. :     I  started  in  the  fall   doing  kind  of  a  drug  education 
thing  in  the  junior  high.     Since  then,   I've  been  asked  into  a 
couple  of  the  classes  to  give  talks  on 
the  program,   on  social  services,  on 
welfare,  on  different  kinds  of  drug 
abuse,  and  drug  abuse  first  aid.     I've 
also  talked  to  them  about  yoga  as  a 
part  of  our  alternatives  to  drugs 
program,     \lery  few  people  in  this  town 
have  had  more  than  one  year  of  college 
besides  the  people  that  are  teaching 

school.     A  lot  of  the  high  school   kids  drop  out  before  they 
even  finish  because  the  town  is  so  small  and  in  the  wintertime, 
they  really  get  bored.     By  the  time  they're  seniors,   they've 
participated  in  all   the  activities,  and  they're  bored  with 
them.     They  start  doing  a  lot  of  drugs  and  drop  out  of  school. 


The  Restaurants 


(85) 


(84) 


In  West,   there  is   a  small   restaurant  and  game  room  frequented  principally 
by  high  school   students,     Ms.   Haas   reported  that  she  made  sure  that  she  was 
available  to  the  needs  of  the  high  school  students  by  being  present  at  this 
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place  at  times  when  the  students  were  there.     Once  such  episode  arising  out  of 
her  exposure  at  this  place  was: 


G.  H. 


a  school  walkout,  which 


I  was  partially  involved  in  because  I 
just  happened  to  be  there  (the  restaurant). 
We  managed  to  talk  about  the  incident,  and 
the  kids  went  back  to  school. 


(85) 
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Treatment 

It  became  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  counseling.     It 
seems  that  in  West,  the  division  of  labor  between  outreach  work  and  counseling 
or  treatment  work  cannot  easily  be  made. 

About  West  Yellowstone     (86-87) 

As  mentioned  earlier.  West  is  located 
90  miles  south  of  Bozeman.     West  Yellowstone 
has  six  to  eight  months  of  winter  with  snow 
depths  up  to  six  feet  and  temperatures  dropping 
as  low  as  50  degrees  below  zero.     To  get  to 
West  from  Bozeman  requires  one  to  drive  for  at 
least  two  hours  through  the  winding  Gallatin 
Canyon.     Due  to  the  heavy  snows  and  high  winds  of  this  region,  the  road  can 
become  treacherous  without  a  moment's  warning.     By  necessity,  then,  the  con- 
duct of  work  in  West  must  not  be  dependent  on  outside  support.     However,  a 
factor  which  exists  in  West  Yellowstone  is  the  absence  of  social  service 
agencies  such  as  mental  health  service,   food  stamp  disbursement  center,  or 
other  public  health  services.     Ms.  Haas  has  spent,  by  her  estimate,  60  percent 
of  her  time  attempting  to  fill  this  void. 

G.  H. :     Most  of  the  people  around  here  that  need  services 
can't  afford  to  get  to  Bozeman  to  see  their  counselor  or 
they  can't  get  a  ride  or  they  miss  their  ride. 


The  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  is   to  put  a  social  welfare 
person  here  because  there  are  a  lot  of  people  here  on  welfare 
and  unemployment  and  things  during  the  winter.     The  other 
facet  of  it  would  be  in  the  social  services,   and  I  think  that 
will  be  much  more  beneficial   to  the  community. 
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I  do  everything  from  employment  opportunities  to  housing  and 
child  abuse,  a  lot  of  the  welfare  and  social   service  questions 
which,   for  the  most  part,  are  answered  over  the  phone.     Again, 
most  of  the  people  in  town  don't  have  phones,  so  they  try  to 
leave  a  message  somewhere.     This  is  kind  of  an  arm  of  all   the 
branches  of  social  services  and  drug  rehabilitation  and  whatever. 
It  is  just  kind  of  a  catchall  because  there  is  no  kind  of 
government  services  here  in  town  except  this. 

Counseling  Places      '°°^ 

In  order  to  conduct  the  treatment  part  of  her  work,  places  had  to  be 
found  and  used  in  order  to  carry  out  these  activities.     The  trailer  was 
seldom  used  by  Ms.  Haas  as  a  place  to  conduct  treatment  aside  from  the  various 
group  activities  such  as  yoga  classes,  women's  exercise  class,  and  youth  "rap" 
sessions.     It  was  seen  as  a  place  of  sufficient  size  and  regular  availability. 
Little  else  distinguished  the  trailer  as  special. 


G.  H. :     It's  just  mostly  like  just 
business   things  were  done  in  the  trailer, 
and  "people-related"  things  we  did  out  of 
the  trailer. 

Eval . :     You  did  your  paperwork  there. 

G.   H.:     Yeah. 


(88) 


The  other  counseling  or  treatment  place  was  the  home  of  Ms.  Haas.  This 
place  was  the  meeting  point  for  more  confidential  encounters  such  as  one-to- 
one  counseling. 


Eva].:     You  did   .    .    .  program  things  at  your  house? 
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G ■  H . :     Yes   .    .    .   the  hours  of  the  center  were  Tike  three 
to  nine  because  during  the  morning  and  stuff  there  wasn't  that 
much  going  on.     I  had  it  open  like  after  school  was  out,  and 
kids  would  come  over,  you  know,  just  for  like  rap  sessions.     And. 
a  lot  of  parents  would  send  their  kids  over,  and  sometimes   the 
kids  wouldn't  want  to  be  seen  going  into  the  center  so  they'd 
come  .    .    ,   down  to  the  house  or  something. 


Some  Trouble  Spots 

The  lack  of  public  services  in  West  creates  problems  for  the  conduct  of 
outreach.     A  great  deal   of  time  was  taken  by  Ms.  Haas'   efforts  to  overcome 
the  problems  involved. 

G.  H. :     Well,   I  think  my  situation's  a  little  different 
than  most  of  the  outreach  workers  because  as  much  as  I  know  about 
any  of  them,  most  of  them  are  working  out  of  the  satellite  center 
in  the  same  town  and  everything. 

She  essentially  was  required  to  become  a  general  social  service  provider. 


G .  H . :     You  know,  because  of  the  distance  and  things,   I 
would  say  that  I've  been  doing  treatment  also.     Some  of  the 
kids  that  have   ,    .    .   dropped  out  of  school,  as  part  of  their 
treatment,   I've  taken  them  up  and  talked  to  the  principal, 
gotten  their  transcripts,  you  know,  from  their  school  and, 
you  know,  gotten  them  back  in  school,     I've  also  been  sort  of 
a  truant  officer  because  I  had  a  phone,  and  a  lot  of  people 
live  down  around  here,  you  know,   like  the  people  across   the 
street.     So  when  they  wouldn't  show  up  for  school,   they'd  call 
me  up  and  say,   "Gretchen,  what's  goir.g  on?" 

Eval . :     There  is  no  truant  officer  here? 

G.  H. :     No,   and  you  know  they  figured  I'd  have  a  better 
chance,   I  suppose,  of  talking  a  kid  into  going  to  school  or 
encouraging  them,   than  say  like  a  police  officer,   the  principal, 
or  somebody  would.     Lots  of  times,   I  was  just  sort  of  a  go- 
between  between  the  community  members  and  the  like  high  school 
kids  and  the  "hippy"  group. 


The  townspeople  seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  figuring  out  what  she 
provided. 
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£vd1  ■ :     Is   there  a  pretty  wide  distinction  or  pretty  well- 
known  distinction  between   "hippies"  and  "others"? 

G.  H. :      .    .    .  you  know,  each  group  sticks  pretty  much   to 
themselves .     They   .    .    .  each  group  is  still,  you  know,   condemning 
each  other  for  their  way  of  life  and  their  thing.     And  somehow, 
I  don't  know  how,   I  got  in  the  middle  of  it,  you  know.    ...   I 
would  say  that  a  lot  of  the  people  that  don't  know  me,  you  know, 
because  of  the  way  I   look  and  because  of  the  way  I  dress  a  lot 
of  times,   they  would  feel,  say,   "that  hippy,"  you  know.     But  the 
people  that  I   know  and  the  people  that  I  work  with  don't. 

Eval . :     Do  you  find  it's  important  in  your  job  to  kind  of  be 
in  the  middle?     To  know  what  you  were  doing  here? 

G.  H. :     I   think  that's    the  only  way  you  can  be  because  you 
have  to  work  with  the  officials   in  the  school   and  the,  you  know, 
the  city  council,   the  mayor,  and  the  chief  of  police,  all  of  that 
kind  of  people;  and  you  have  to  work  with,  you  know,  the  younger 
kids.     And  you  have  to  be  able  to  sort  of  identify  with  both  of 
them.     When  I  first  took  the  job,  it  was  really  kind  of  hard,  you 
know,  because  all   of  the  kids  suddenly  thought  that  I  was  the 
narc,  you  know.    .    .    .  And  all   of  the  parents  thought  that  I  was 
pushing  drugs  since  I  was  working  for  the  drug  center. 

Much  of  her  "starting  up"   time  in  West  was  spent  attempting  to  deal 
with  this   "role."     Her  method  of  dealing  could  be  characterized  as  careful 
learning  by  both  herself  and  the  community. 

G.  H. :     Like  when  kids  would  talk  to  me  about  their  drug 
problems  and  they  found  out  they  didn't  get  busted,   then  they 
knew.     And  a  lot  of  the  parents   I've  got  to  know  better,   like 
through  the  school   and  through  the  church  and  through  the 
first  aid  class  that  I   taught. 

In  the  absence  of  well-defined  expectations,  Ms.  Haas  managed. 


G.   H. :     I   knew  the  town   really  well,   and  I   knew  most  of  the 
people  like  from  working  in  the  store,  you  know.     Like  I  said, 
everybody  always  goes  to  the  store.     You  know,   I  knew  the  town 
and  people,   but  I  still   didn't  know  what  was  expected  of  me, 
you  know;  and  I  also  had  a  misconception  of  what  people  were 
qualified  to  be  clients,  you  know.     Like  I  thought  it  was  a 
question  of  somebody  that  was   really  a  hard-core  drug  user. 
And  then  I   found  out  after  three  or  four  months  that  anybody 
that's  using  drugs  and  it's  causing  a  problem  with  them  can  be 
classified  as  a  client. 
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One  of  the  places  taken  into  account  by  the  staff  of  the  Gallatin 
Council   on  Health  and  Drugs  is  a  house  called  the   "Help  Center."     The  Help 
Center  is  in  fact  a  crisis  center  located  on  the  southeastern  corner  of  town, 
The  center  is  somewhat  hard  to  find,  the  reasons  being,  as  the  Director, 
Mr.  Gary  Gerhardt  states: 


"It's  Remote" 

G.  Ger.:  .  .  .  It's  remote  and  kind  of  out  of  the  way.  It 
doesn't  bother  the  community.  It  gives  the  people  a  chance  to 
say  "I'm  not  being  so  damn  obvious  when  I'm  coming  here."  And 
the  other  thing  is  that  they  had  to  make  the  decision  that 
"I  want  some  help"  cause  they  have  to  look  for  the  place.  It's 
not  centrally  located  in  the  business  district  by  any  means. 
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So  by  the  time  a  person  comes  down  here,  they've  got  something 
on   their  mind. 


The  business  of  the  house  is  twofold:     phone  contact  and/or  personal   contact. 


"Could  Go  Anywhere' 


(89) 


G.   Ger.:     Most  of  the  drug-related 
incidents  that  we  encounter  are  done  on 
the  phone  in  crisis  intervention,  and  we 
do  most  of  the  talk-throughs  and  talk- 
downs  on  the  phones  here.     There  are  times 
when  we  are  asked  to  go  out  on  outreach. 
We  could  go  anywhere  in  the  city  limits  or 
even  beyond  the  city  limits. 
County  for  that  matter.     All 
encounter  walk-in  traffic. 


We  could  go  anywhere  in  Gallatin 
we  do  is  answer  the  phone  and 


(89) 


"The  Crash  Pad"    (90) 

G.  Ger.:     Well,   the  crash  pad  has  no 
doors  except  the  door  going  into  it  from 
one  of  the  other  rooms,  the  major  room  in 
the  center.     And  once  you're  in  that  room, 
it's  filled  with  mattresses  on  the  floor, 
mostly  for  safety  reasons.    .    .    .   It's 
closed  off  from  anyplace  else  in  the  center 
once  you  shut  the  door.     There  aren't   .    .    . 
anybody  going  to  be  coming  through  spontan- 
eously.    This  gives  a  person  a  little  more 
security,   I  think.     It  takes  them  out  of  the  mainstream  of  what's 
happening  here  at  the  center.     It  gives  them  a  quieter  place  to 
try  to  gether  things  together  plus  the  fact  that  we  have  someone 
in  there  that  they  can  draw  on--a  volunteer  that's  trained  to 
reassure  them  that  the  drug  is  what's  causing  the  bad  trip  and 
it's  not  their  own  head. 


(90) 


Eval ■ :   .  .  .  maybe  you'd  go  over  why  the  matresses 


G.   Ger, 


Well, 
cold 


it  gives  them,  you  know,   a  place  to  lay  down, 
floor.     And  it's    soft.     And  if,   in  some  cases. 


and  not  on  a 

the  individual   may  be  thrashing  around,   it  cuts  down  on  the 

chances  of  some  kind  of  injury--banging  his  head  on  the  floor, 

maybe  hitting  the  corner  of  a  door  or  something,  you  know,   to 

this  effect.     It  really  cuts  down  on  the  injuries,   I  would 

imagine. 

Eva! . :     How  many  bad  trips  do  you  get  where  you  find  the 
crash  pad  as   the  appropriate  place    .    ,    .? 
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G.   Ger.:     Since   I've  been  the  director  here,  when   I  took 
over  in  June  of  last  year,   I've  only  had  three  that  I  can 
remember  bad  trips. 

Upon  occasion,   the  work,  of  crisis  intervention  occurs  outside  the  center. 

"Crisis  Outreach" 

G.   Ger.:        ...   in  drug-related  cases,  a  person  calls   in 
here  and  they're  really  on  a  bad  trip,  alone;  they  can't  handle 
what's  happening  to  them.     Of  course,   that's  being  on  acid. 
Maybe  they're  taking  something  else--downers.    .    .    .  They  take 
an  overdose,  and  they're  just  so  damn  groggy  that  they  can't 
get  at  any  help.     You  know,  they  can't  get  to  help.     So  they 
need  it  pretty  badly,  so  we  will   send  someone  to  them.     That's 
our  crisis  outreach.     Normally,  in  drug-related  cases,  we  would 
send  either  one  of  the  staff,  Ellen  Feldman  or  Gary  or  myself 
or  my  assistant  director,  would  go  to  the  scene  and  see  if  we 
can  give  any  kind  of  assistance  possible  to  persons  calling  in. 
Be  it  a  medical  emergency,   for  example,  an  overdose  on  drugs, 
we  would  take  them  directly  to  the  hospital.     We  would  provide 
that  transportation  and  be  there  when  the  person  should  happen 
to  come  out  of  it,   for  example. 

Having  engaged  in   "crisis  outreach,"  the  Help  Center  staff  "tries  to  get 
them  enrolled": 


G ,  Ge r , :     And  once  the  crisis  part  is  over  with,  we  could 
bring  them  back  to  the  center  and  talk  to  them,   try   to  get 
them  enrolled   .    .    . 

Eval    :     When  you  bring  them  back  to  the  center,  is  that 
counseling  or  is  that  outreach? 

G .   Ge r . :     Not  necessarily  counseling  on  our  part.     What  we 
would  be  trying  to  do  is  trying  to  get  them  enrolled  in  the 
program.     That  would  mean  getting  them  introduced  to  Ellen, 
the  counselor  here.    .    .    .   For  that  matter,   I   can  enroll   somie- 
one  in  the  program  too.     Bringing  them  back  here  would  introduce 
them  to  the  center,  who  them  that  the  place  is  available  if  they 
should  happen  to  need  it,  whether  they  want  to  call  or  whether 
they  want  to  come  down  and  talk  to  somebody.     So  it's  kind  of 
a  stepping  stone  for  them.      It's   kind  of  allowing  them  to  say, 
"Next  time   I  feel   like   I  want  to  take  a  drug,  maybe  I  ought 
to  go  down  and  talk  to  them.     Maybe  I'm  uptight  and  I  want 
to  take  a  drug.     Maybe  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  would  be  to 
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go  down  to  the  Help  Center.  Those  guys  helped  me  last  time. 
You  know,  it's  a  door  we  try  to  open. 


Crisis  outreach  and  counseling  are  differentiated  by  the  sequence: 


Eval . :  Are  you  allowed  to  do  counseling?  ^'^^' 

G .  Ge r . :  I'm  not  qualified  to  be  a  counselor,  no.  I  have 
a  degree  in  psychology,  but  I'm  not  qualified  to  counsel  as 
a  professional . 

Eval . :  Ellen  is  qualified  to  do  counseling? 

G.  Ger.:  Yes . 

Eval . :     What  sort  of  things  does  a  counselor  do? 

G .   Ge r . :     If  I  were  to  go  on  an  outreach  call    right  now,  my 
main  objective  would  be  to  give  support  to  the  individual,  show 
them  that  there  is  someone  there  that  can  help  them. and,  you 
know,  does  care  and  wants  to  help. 

Eval .:     That's  you,   in  other  words. 

G .   Ge r . :     Right,  in  caring,  you  want  to 
help,  and  (are)  willing  to  spend  the  time 
with  him  until   he  can  get  through  whatever 
the  problem  is.     Once  the  drug  has  worn 
off,   for  example,  we  would  try  to  get  them 
introduced  to  Ellen,   and  she  would  put  the 
counseling  on  a  long-term  basis.     Find  out  maybe  what's  causing 
the  drug  usage  or  drug  abuse.     Here  we  just  intervene  in  the 
crisis  situation.     Try  to  bring  them  down  off  the  stress,  or  try 
to  bring  them  down  off  the  drug. 

Eval .:     Essentially,  would  you  say  that  you're  into  getting 
them  prepared  for  something? 

G     Ge r . :     Well,    I  would  say  more  along  the  lines   of  relieving 
immediate  stress,  the  thing  that's  pushed  them  up  over  the  top, 
in  a  sense,  where  they  can't  cope  with  what's  happening  to  that 
point.     And  yet,  once  we  relieve  that  stress,  or  help  relieve 
the  stress  so  that  they  can  get  through  a  night,   for  example, 
without  say  "going  bananas,"  then  it's  our  job  to  try  to  get 
them  ready  for  counsel ing--to  see  if  we  can  keep  that  stress 
level   low  or  to  solve  the  problem  or  to  help  to  solve  the 
problem. 


(91) 
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Another  type  of  activity  occurring  outside  the  center  might  be  said  to 
be  referral   activities.     Examples  of  this   include: 


The  Probation  Office     (92) 


Lval 
office? 


The  probation  office,  what  do  you  do  at  the  probation 


■^^yi'y/'Z  ^^  \. 


G .  Ge r . :     Well,  there  again,  we  have  good  relationships  with 
that  particular  law  enforcement  agency.     We  get  calls  here  from 
kids   in  drug-related  cases  again  that 
are  possibly  on  probation.     And  so, 
therefore,  we  have  to  have  a  working 

relationship  with  Mr.  ,  and  by  that, 

I  don't  mean  just  because  we  get  a  call 
from  a  kid  on  probation  and  he's   using 
drugs,  we're  not  turning  him  in.     That's 
not  the  idea.      It's  more  or  less  to  see 
if  we  can  find  more  assistance  from,  say, 

,  for  example.     Or  maybe      ^  has  some  ideas  that  would  be 

helpful   in  our  assisting  individuals.     It's  not   ,    .    .  we're  not 
trying  to  corner  the  kid  into  anything  that  could  possibly  send 
him  to  jail.     Like   I  say,  most  of  the  stuff  that  happens  here 
.    .    .   all   of  the  stuff  that  happens  here  is  confidential   anyway. 


C92) 


The  Police 


(93) 


Eval . :  What  do  you  do  at  the  police 
station? 


Wf-iM. 


G.   Ger.:     The  police  have  a  tendency 
to  caTT     We  have  a  "^i^v^j  good  relationship 
with  the  police  department  here  in  town. 
They  all   have  a  tendency  to  call   us   if  they 
do  have  a  drug-involved  case.     In  fact,  it  doesn't 
drug-related,     (They)   call   us  down  to  try  to  get  our 
of  what's  going  on  with  the  person.     It  doesn't  mean  that  we  can 
get  them  out  of  jail.     It  means  that  we're  simply  there  to  do 
an  evaluation  of  some  kind.     We  can  get  in  to  do  drug  counseling, 
We  do  have  that  option,   I  believe.     We  have,  of  course,  Gary 
Gullickson  and  Ellen  Feldman  to  do  that  kind  of  outreach. 


have  to  be 
evaluation 


(93) 


The  University  Health  Service     ^^'^i 

Eval .:     The  university  campus --what  do 
you  do  there? 

G.   Ger. :     Oh,  there  again,  outreach. 
And  there  again  being  here  twenLy-four 
hours  a  day  for  any  type  of  a  crisis  that 
might  arise. 


\     (94) 
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Eval  ■ :     Do  you  go  up  there  ever? 

G.  Ger.:      I  have,  yes,   I  have.     First  of  all,  our  main  attempt 
is  to  contact  the  Student  Health  Service.     They  have  somebody 
there  that  the  students  can  use  twenty-four  hours  a  day.     And  if 
we  can't,  you  know,  get  any  cooperation  or  something  is  wrong   .    . 
that's  kind  of  a  bad  word  to  use.     First  of  all,  it's  the  choice 
of  the  individual   calling  in.     We  refer  to  the  Student  Health 
Service.     Definitely.     That's  our  first  objective  there.     And 
that  is  more  of  a  thing  to,  you  know,   I  guess  to  kind  of  keep  a 
good  relationship  with  the  university  facilities,  because  they 
have  qualified  personnel   there.     There's  no  doubt  about  that. 
So,   first  of  all,  we  try  our  referral   to  the  university  staff. 
If  it's  an  outreach  case,  we'll   try  to  get  in  contact  with  the 
Student  Health  Service.     If  they  can't  supply  the  outreach,  we 
will.     And  then  we  try  to  refer  back  to   .    .    . 

Eval .:     Did  you  say,    ".    .    .   they  can't  supply  the  outreach"? 
What"  "does  that  entail?     Like  they  can't  go  out  and  get  somebody? 

G.  Ger.:     They  can't  go  out  and  get  them,  yeah. 


The  other  area  of  work  is  that  of  phone  contact.     This  type  of  contact 
is  contrasted  with  personal   contact  inasmuch  as  the  client  and  the  treater 
never  engage  in     face-to-face  contact.     Their  "contact"  is  over  the  phone 
system. 


"On  the  Phone"     (95) 

G.  Ger.:     Most  of  the  drug-related 
calls  or  drug-related  incidences  that  we 
encounter  are  done  on  the  phone  in  crisis 
intervention,  and  we  do  most  of  the  talk- 
through  and  talk-down  situations  on  the 
phones  here. 


(95) 


There  are  rules  for  the  conduct  of  phone  talk  at  the  Help  Center: 


"We're  Not  Judging" 

G.   Ger. :     We  encounter  them  with  the  least  amount  of  threat 
possible,  showing  them  that  they're  an  accepted  person  here  and 
we're  not  judging  what  you're  on  or  what  you're  doing  or  who 
you  are  or  anything  like  this.     And  above  all,  giving  them  the 
complete  confidence  that  we  are  keeping  everything  that's  happening 
here  confidential.     We  try  to  simmer  the  paranoia  down  as  much  as 
possible. 
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Mr.  Gary  Gullickson  is  an  outreach  worker  employed  by  the  Gallatin 
Council's  Drug  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Program.     The  first  encounter 
with  his  places  and  activities  begins  at  the 
Help  Center.     The  Help  Center  is   located  at 
the  end  of  a  gravelly  road   (Wallace  Street)   in 
Bozeman  and  is  in  a  two  storied  house.    ^^°' 
The  house  is: 


(96) 


"$1.0Q/Year" 

G.  Gul .:      .    .    .   rented  from  the  county  for  $1.00  a  year. 
They  were  ready  to  dispose  of  it,   and  they  moved  off  the  grass 
roots   level.     The  people  thought  that  it  would  be  nice  if  they 
came  in  and  fixed  it  up.    .    .    .  The  county  has  been  gracious 
enough  and  interested  enough  that  we  have  the  use  of  it,  and 
they  haven't  said  anything  about  it.     The  place  was   really  in 
sour  shape.     You  can  see  the  floor--it  is  part  of  the  original 
floor.     You  can't  see  the  newspaper  through  there  anymore. 
You  know,  the  old  basements--they  used  to  put  newspapers  down 
on  the  floor.    ...   It  is  all   volunteer.     They  really  went  to 
a  lot  of  work  too.    .    .    .  They  had  to  rewire  it   .    .    .in  places 
to  make  it  to  codes.     This  has  been  fixed  up  to  meet  standards. 
...   It  is  just  a  process  of  keeping  it  up,  keeping  it  clean. 


When  one  first  enters  the  Help  Center,  the  first  room  seen  is   related  to 
various  Council   activities: 
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"Right  Here" 


(97) 


G.   Gul .  :     This   is   kind  of  where  they 
have  most  of  the  meetings  here.     This  is 
the  main  function  of  the  room  to  our  center 
.    .    .   like  if  we  have  a  wa1k-in  case,  we 
keep  them  here,  and  most  of  the  situation 
counseling  and  stuff  like  that  for  people 
who  just  walk  in,  we  try  and  keep  them  in 
this   room  or  back  in  the  kitchen. 


(97i 


em?  :    .  .  ,  , 


The  Help  Center  itself  would  have  rap  groups  here.     Big 
Brothers,  Big  Sisters    .    .    .   run  out  of  here.    .    .    .  The  Help 
Center  is  an  arm  of  the  Gallatin  Council   on  Health  and  Drugs, 
and  there  are  many  facets  that  operate  out  of  here.     When  we 
have  our  volunteer  training  sessions,   they  train  right  here. 


On  the  right,  a  closed  door  is  opened  to  the: 


"Padded  Good' 


(98) 


G.  Gul .:      .    .    .   crash  pad.     This   is 
where  like  if  somebody  is  on  a  really 
bad  trip,  we  can  put  them  in  here  to  talk 
them  down.     We've  got  mattresses  on  the 
floor. 


(98) 


S£; 


We've  tried  to  stay  away  from  a  really   .    .    .   drug  environment 
atmosphere  of  black  lights  and  posters.      .    .    .  The  old  center 
used  to  have  music  all   the  time  and  stuff  like  this  and  didn't 
go  over  too  good  with  the  community.     And  we  thought  we  were 
the  other  way  around.     But   .    ,    .  when  we  do  have  a  bad  case,  we 
can  get  them  in  here,  and  it  is  padded  good. 


.    .    .  whoever  is  working  with  them,  they  try  and  isolate 
them--just  keep  all   the  traffic  away  from  him. 


On  one  wall   of  the  entrance  room: 


"Dial -Direct"     (99) 


G.   Gul 


We  have  some  of  our  druc 


information  on  walls  that  we  would 
direct  them  for  some  counseling. 


dial 


(99) 
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Eva1 . :     What  is   it,   a  selector? 

G.  Gul . :     Yes,   and  that  comes  in  pretty  handy.     I  vn'sh  we 
had  one  upstairs  by  the  phones. 


The  wall   of  an  adjoining  room  is  an   item  in  itself: 


"Something  to  Say"  (^°°) 

Eval  .:     What's   the  art  v^;al1? 

G .  Gul . :     Well,   that's  everybody  that 
will  walk  into   .    .    .   anybody  that  has 
something  to  say.     If  they  feel   it  is 
worthwhile  for  them,   they  will   jot  it 
down . 

Eval .:     So  people  just  come  in  here  and  write  on  the  wall? 

G.  Gul . :     Well,   after  you  have  been  here  awhile,  you  usually 
have  something  to  say. 


OOO) 


To  the  left  of  the  art  wall  is  the  "library. 


"Checked  Out 


Checked  In' 


G.  Gul 


We 


kind  of  leave  it 
Volunteer  Aides,  which  is  a  bran 
Council,  to  keep  up  somewhat  the 
literature  here  that  can  be  chec 
Now,  a  lot  of  it  is  checked  out 
We  have  a  lot  of  books  on  drugs 
been  donated  to  the  center,  and 
checked  out  and  checked  back  in. 
are  always  in  constant  circulati 


(101) 

to  our 
ch  of  the 

reading 
ked  out. 
right  now. 
that  have 
they  are 

They 
on. 


(101) 


Across  from  the  art  wall  is  the  kitchen  and  adjoining  bathroom, 
anecdote  about  the  kitchen: 


A  small 


"This  Coffee  Machine  Is  Really  Weird"  (^^2) 

G.  Gul.:  And  this  is  where  we  have 
coffee  and  snacks  for  the  people  who 
work  here,  and  a  coffee  machine.  This 
coffee  machine  is  really  weird.  Tr  rdally 
makes  a  roar  when  something  comes  out. 


(102) 


Thoy  had  some   fellow    in  here  one  night  that  had  had  a  bad  trip 
on  acid,   and  his    folks  had  brought  him  down,   and   (he)  worked 
with  one  of  the  volunteers,   and  they  got  him  all   calmed  down, 
and  he  was  sitting  by  the  coffee  machine,  and  the  machine  came 
on.     About  lost  an  eye.     He  didn't  know  what  was  going  on.     It 
took  him  about  half  an  hour  to  calm  back  down. 
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Next  to  the  kitchen  is  the  bathroom  and 
behind  "the  door"  showing  the  before  and  after 
of  remodeling.      (103-104) 

On  the  way  back  through  the  kitchen  and 
into  the  art  wall   room,   an  office  is  found  to 
the  right.     This   is  the  office  of  the  Council's 
Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Program.     Mr. 
Gullickson  indicates  that  referrals  or  referral 
sources  need  not  be  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  Gallatin  Council : 


(103) 


(104) 


"Just  About  Solved" 

G.  Gul . :  .  .  .  the  full  program  is  to  offer  a  big  brother 
or  big  sister  to  kids  in  the  area  aged  six  through  eighteen 
who  are  in  need  of  companionship  and  stuff  like  that  due  to  the 
loss  of  a  parent  or  a  lot  of  kids  have  both  parents  and  they 
just  feel  that  maybe  as  an  only  child  they  need  some  encourage- 
ment. It  is  really  nice  because  some  of  the  kids  I  work  with  in 
outreach  I  have  referred  to  this  program,  and  it  has  helped  them 
a  lot,  you  know.  Minor  drug  problem  .  .  .  this  has  kind  of 
helped  them.  Our  alternative  problem  is  just  about  solved  by 
having  the  Council  with  us  because  we  have  so  many  things  we 
can  refer  these  kids  to. 


As  to  how  this  is  done: 


"It  Works  Both  Ways" 

G.  Gul . :   It's  not  just  calling  up  and  saying,  "Hey,  Jamis 

coming  over."  It's  a  deal  where  I  call  Rita  and  say,  "Jamie 

is  interested  in  your  program,  and  I  would  like  to  introduce 

you  to  him."  That  is  real  close,  and  it  is  very  helpful. 
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Eval .:     Do  they  evar  refer  to  ycu? 

G.  Gu1 .:     Yes,  they  have.     It  works  both  ways. 

In  addition  to  the  professionals   in  the  Help  Center,  there  are  others  who 

work  there.     The  Volunteer  Aides  have  been  mentioned.     They  are: 

"Can't  Go  Upstairs" 

G.   Gul    :      ...   in  the  schools--junior  high  and  senior  high. 
.    .    .  And  they  work  shifts  over  here  too,  but  they  can't  go 
upstairs,  and  all   they  do  is   like  clean,  wash  dishes,  and  stuff 
like  that,  which  gives  them  something  to  do.     But  they  don't 
answer  any  phone  calls.    .    .    .  They  will   help  like  if  there  is 
one  person  upstairs  and  there  is  a  phone  call   that  comes  in, 
and  he  is  working  with  a  phone  call.     Someone  will  walk  in 
at  the  same  tim.e,   the  Volunteer  Aide  will  help  on  that  until 
we  can  get  help  out  here,  to  call  another  Volunteer  to  get 
the  Director  .    .    .  Assistant  Director. 

In   contrast  to  Volunteer  Aides,  Volunteers  handle  crisis  calls  and  talk-downs. 
Their  screening  is  considered  important. 

"On  the  Other  End  of  the  Phone" 


G.  Gul . :      .    .    .   they  don't  just  say,   "Okay,  Joe  Blow  looks 
like  a  good  guy,"     They  take  you  and  screen  you,   come  in,  and 
we  have  some  local   people,   citizenry,  parole  officer   .    .    .   other 
people  who  will   ask  you  questions,  you  know,  kind  of  put  you 
through  an  interview  to  make  sure  that  you've  got  your  head  on 
and  stuff  like  that.     Screenings  for  Volunteers  are  also  handled 
through  a  Volunteer  who  used  to  work  at  the  center.     We're  really 
afraid  of  getting  somebody  that  actually  should  be  on  the  other 
end  of  the  phone. 


Then  to  the  place  of  Volunteer  activity: 


"Allowed  Up  Here" 

G.   Gul . :     Then  let's  go  upstairs.     The  only  people  that  are 
allowed  up  here  are  Volunteers. 


In  the  upstairs  area,  there  are  t'.'.'c  places  of  activities.     The  first 
place  is  the  phone  center,  the  second  is: 
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"Stuff  Like  That"     ('05) 

G.   Gul  ■ :      .    .    .   our  main  office.     We 
kind  of  use  this  for  another  meeting  room 
also  if  we're  having  rappers  and  stuff 
like  that--branch  out  to  Volunteer 
training  and  stuff  like  that. 


(105) 


However,  the  phone  center  is  of  prime  importance: 


'587-5 


(106) 


G.   Gul.:     Upstairs  is  our  phone  center. 
We  have  two  phones  and  the  center  is 
equipped  with  two  lines  that  will  answer 

on  the  same  number  which  is  587-5 ^--the 

business   line  587-5       ;  and  on  this  phone 
we  have  587-5       ,  v/HTch  is  Big  Brothers - 
Big  Sisters'  nufnber.     And  here  we  have  a 
commercial   line  which  is  the  intercom  for 
the  other  phones  and  then  we  can  add  on. 
Let's  say  if  a  call  came  on  a  5        line,  we  punch  our  business 
line.     Let's  say  it  is  a  drug  call ,  and  we'll  say  I'm  the 
Volunteer  that's  not  trained  for  drugs.     We  are  not  allowed 
to  give  out  home  phones  through  our  system,  so  what  we  do  is 
we  either  ask  this  person  to  call   us  back  or  we  put  them  on 
hold,   call   Ellen,  and  tell   Ellen  we  have  an  add-on.     We  put 
Ellen  on  hold  and  push  the  add-on  button  and  then  they  can 
talk  to  each  other.     You  have  to  leave  the  phone  off  the  hook 

and  this  ties  up  two  lines,  but  this  leaves  our  other  5 

number  open. 
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The  Gallatin  Council  also  aids  other  agencies  in  the  community  through  the 
phone  center. 


"The  White  Phone"  (107) 

G.   Gul .:      .    .    .   the  white  phone  is 
for  the  Problem  Drinking  Center,  and  we 
answer  their  phone  after  five  at  night. 
.    .    .  They  only  have  two  people  working 
with  them,  but  they  do  come  down  here 
like    two  in  the  morning.     We  have  an 
alcohol  walk-in   .    .    .  they'll   come  down  on  an  outreach 
they'll  go  on  an  alcohol   outreach  if  they  call.     You  kn 
like  if  somebody  called,  or  if  we  get  a  call   through  he 
the  center,  we  can  call  them  for  referral   for  outreach. 


(107) 


or 
ow, 
re  with 
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As  to  the  operation  and  administration  of  activities  at  the  Help  Center, 
Mr.  Gullickson  explained: 

"Have  to  Beat  on  It" 


G.  Gul .:     We  work  four  hour  shifts  so  there   is,  hopefully, 
two  peopie  here  all   the  time. 

Eval . :     Twenty-four  hours  a  day? 

G.  Gul . :     Well,  no,   from  midnight  to  eight,  we're  open  for 
crisis  intervention  only.     You  can  walk  in  and  call   in,  but 
the  door  is   locked  up.     Yeah,  you'd  have  to  beat  on  it. 


Further: 


"Saturday  Team  'A'" 

G.  Gul . :     We  have  right  he're  on  the  board   .    ,    .   this  is 
all  our  people  that  we  check  with  first  for  drug  outreach. 
Then  we  have  a  list  of  teams  over  here  on  our  staff  board  that 
are  available  for  outreach  calls.     Usually  what  happens  is  you 
see  Gary  Gerhardt's  name  on  the  bottom  down  there  with  his 
number.     If  we  have  an  outreach  call,  we  call  him,  and  he 
calls  another  Volunteer,  and  they  do  the  outreach  on  a  normal 
night.     We  do  have  teams  that  function  now  on  a  weekend.     You 
see  Saturday  Team  "A"  is   right  here  and  these  teams  are  ready 
to  go  at  the  times  designated  when  we  call   them,  and  that  they 
have  a  partner  that  they  call   to  go.     So  we  can  handle  outreach 
twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

In  the  Help  Center  situation,  Mr.  Gullickson  was  asked: 


"Pick  Somebody  Else" 

Eval .:      .    .    .  how  do  you  differentiate  between  what  you  do 
with  outreach  and  what  Ellen  does  with  counseling? 

G.  Gul .:      It  is  very  close.     She  does  outreach.     If  some- 
body calls  and  just  asks   for  Ellen,   then  she  goes.     If  somebody 
calls  for  me,   I  go.     But  if  I'm  there  and  if  somebody  calls  for 
Ellen   .    .    .   I'll   go  because  like  she  was  cleaning  shelves  yesterday 
and  somebody's  call   came  in.     Any  one  of  these  five  people  we 
decided  could  go  on  a  drug  outreach  if  the  person  they  are 
requesting  is  not  available.     Then  they  would  pick  somebody  else. 
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"My  Main  Job" 

G.  Gu1-:  It"  it  is  an  outreach  call,  we  try  to  get  somebody 
to  work  with  them  in  a  house  environment.  Bring  them  down 
here  to  the  crash  pad  if  they  are  bad,  or  if  they  are  really 
bad,  take  them  to  the  hospital.  Anywhere  we  can  get  where  we 
can  get  to  work  with  them.  .  .  .  Long-term  we  try  and  get  them 
into  a  counseling  situation.  ...  My  main  job  is  .  .  .  iden- 
tifying, finding,  establishing,  and  getting  them  here.  And  if 
they  request,  I'll  work  with  them.  I  mean,  I'll  work  with  them 
once  they' re  here. 


When  a  caller  phones  or  contact  is  made  "anywhere,"  a  record  is  started: 


BOZEMAN  HELP  CENIER  CASt  CARD 


Date 


001014 


MARX  ALL  THAT  APPL\ :  Mark  boxes  numerically 
Indicate  which  applies  most. 


Phone   U()1k°1n 
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ORUG  RELATED 
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2. 


m 
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3a.  (Kids  ExpTT 

4.  Parent-Child 
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Boyfr1end_^ 

8.  Suicide  (atteit:pted}_ 
8a.  (ContempUt1ng)_2 

9.  Depression 

10.  Loneliness 

10a.  Telecare 

11.  Medical      " 

12.  Contraception 


13.  Veneral  Disease 

14.  Problem  Preg. [[ 

15.  Unwed  Parent 

16.  Homosexuality 

17.  Housing 

17a.  Transient 

18.  Transportation 

10a.  Transient 

19.  Legal 

20.  Emplo>Mit.i7t 

"21.  Other 

22.  Hoax 

23.  Information 

23i.  Drug  Rei. 

23b.  Program 

Related 


'  Age_ 


Sex 


JJest  Vellowstona 
~Ga11at1n  County  ((senQral) 


"l^&q'nsr  County 


MAJOR  PROBLEM  AREA:. 
REPEAT 
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■K 
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"Catalogs  and  Categorizes" 

G.  Gul .:  This  is  our  Help  Center  case  card.  Now,  what 
happens  if  a  call  comes  in  and  it  is  a  Help  call.  .  .  . 
You  have  to  take  it,  give  a  full  description  of  what  happened, 
.  .  .  and  then  when  Gary  comes  to  work,  he  takes  them  and 
catalogs  and  categorizes,  then  puts  them  in  with  the  rest  of 
the  statistics. 


In  addition  to  phone  service,  other  Help  Center  services  and  their 
availability  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Gullickson: 

■  "People  Walk" 

G.  Gul .:     We  just  had  a  staff  meeting  last  week   .    .    .  about 
lighting"  the  place  up  and  getting  the  signs  fixed,      I  will 
suggest  that  they  put  something  down  on  the  main  drag   .    .    . 
four  blocks  this  way  because  this  is  a  hard  street  to  find. 
.    .    .We're  going  to  put  more  lights  on  the  outside,  but  even 
with  the  energy  crisis  here,  we  want  to  the  outside  lit  up  so 
that  the  people  will   feel  safe  about  coming  down  at  night. 
People  walk.     The  Help  Center  has  been  advertised  enough  so  the 
local  people  know  about  it,  but  in  the  summertime  our  transient 
population  coming  through  is  kind  of  a  touchy  thing.    .    .    .  They 
don't  know  where  to  go.     One  thing,  one  block  west  of  here  is 
Bogart's  Grove,  and  that  park  is  open  for  overnight  camping. 
That  is  the  only  park  that  is.     They  do  it  because  the  police 
patrol  that  park,  and  so  they  let  kids  come  down  and  bunk  out. 
It  gets  quite  a  bit  of  use.     Well,  word  of  mouth  from  a  block 
away  to  here  is  pretty  good  because  if  somebody  starts  tripping 
.    .    .  they  run  right  over  and  our  referral  system's  here.     We 
can  offer  tiiam  rooms,  you  know,  with  the  Salvation  Army  and 
stuff  like  that  if  they  want  them  .    .    .all  the  services 
available  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Gullickson  also  related  the  interaction  of  the  Help  Center  to  the 
Gallatin  Counci  1; 

"Gets  All   the  Bugs  Out" 

G.  Gul . :     What  happens   usually  is  the  Help  Center  will   pick 
up  a  program,   initiate  it,  and  get  it  rolling  as   it  grows 
bigger.     Then  when  it  gets  too  big  for  the  Help  Center,  they 
will  turn  it  over  to  the  Council.     Then  the  Gallatin  Council 
can  take  it  from  there  and  fund  it  or  work  it.    .    .    .  Once  the 
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Help  Center  starts  a  program,   gives  it  to  the  Council,  the 
Council   enlarges  it,   gets  all   the  bugs  out  of  it,  and  then 
looks  for  a  home  in  another  agency.    ...  So  it's  an  ongoing 
thing.     This  thing  is  neyer  static.     The  things  are  always 
passed  through 


Eval .: 
taking  th 


When  you  say  a  home  in  another  agency,  do  you  mean 
is  down  to  Welfare  and  setting  it  up  there   .    .    .? 


G.   Gul .:     No   ,    .    .   locating  a  home  for  it  so  that  the  Gallatin 
Council   can  give  the  whole  program  to  them  once  it  is  set  up  and 
operating.     They  can  say,    "Okay,  the  program's  operating.     If 
you  can  fund  it,  here  it  is."     And  then  they  go  and  hopefully 
they  either  write  another  program  or  they  have  a  program  that 
is  going  on  in  the  center. 


"An  Important  Bunch" 

G.   Gul.:     The  Council  was  the  official  spokesman  for  our 
operating  end.    ...  We  have  an  Executive  Committee   ...   it 
is  a  nonprofit  corporation  council   in  itself,  and  then  we  have 
the  Council   members  and  we  have  the  Council   committee,  and 
these  are   .    .    .   people  from  all   over.    .    .    .   It's  an  important 
bunch  of  people  on  the  committee--bankers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
deans  from  the  colleges— everybody  we  feel  would  want  to  put 
an  input  on  it  can  belong  to  the  Council.     It  is  an  open 
membership  thing.     We  have  meetings  once  a  month.     On  the 
staff,  Julie  has  her  degree  in  counseling,  Wes  has  his  degree 
in  psych,   I  have  my  degree  in  psych.     I  don't  know  what  Marie 
has.     Ellen's  is  counseling,  and  Gary  Gerhardt  has  a  degree 
in  psych  too. 


It  is  one  of  the  top  rated  grass  roots  level   organizations 
in  the  state.    .    .    .  This  committee  went  out  and  got  this 
thing  federally  funded  and  got  the  thing  off  the  ground.     Well, 
we  had  a  director;  he  really  put  a  start  in  it.     But  it  was 
the  people  in  the  town  that  organized  it,  and  they  wrote  letters 
to  every  congres-sman  and  every  senator  when  they  put  their 
grant  through,   and  our  grant  was  number  3  out  of  65   .    .    .   for 
funding  so  it  was  a  well -organized  effort,  and  it  has  proved 
itself  real  well,    .    .    .  Then  1959  was  when  everything  got 
rolling,  and  1970  was  when  the  grant  was  funded.      It  has  been 
in  existence  for  two  years.     The  thing  is,  community  need 
dictates  the  whole  aspect. 


Mr.  Gullickson  then  refers  to  the  current  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council,  Mr,  Wes  Davidson: 
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"That  Kind  of  Person" 

G.  Gul . :     The  things   really  go  smooth  in  accounts.     Like  Wes 
provides  a  good  leadership,  but  when  he  wants  something  done, 
you  know  that  he'll   do  it.     That's   ...   I   like  that  kind  of  a 
person  to  work  under. 


Mr.  Gullickson's   immediate  supervisor  is  Ms,   Ellen  Feldman: 

"A  Team  Effort" 

G.  Gul .:      .    .    .  everything  I  do  is  in  consultation   .    .    . 
but   .    .    .   Ellen  is  my  immediate  supervisor,  and  Wes  is  the 
overall   supervisor.     And  I  have  tried  to  maintain  a  relationship 
where  I  answer  everything  to  Ellen  because  Wes  and  I  are  personal 
friends   (from)  school,  so  I  have  to  do  it  that  way  so  that  Ellen 
doesn't  feel   that  she  is   being  blocked  out,  and  sometimes   it 
is   really  hard  like  we  will  have  a  beer  or  something  when  the 
job  becomes  a  little  cumbersome,  but  I  try  and  remember  (sug- 
gestions)   .    .    .   I'll  write  them  down  so  I  can  go  back  and  go 
over  them.    .    .    .  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  make  this  a  team 
effort,  because  it  has  to  be   ...   in  order  to  work  together  a 
hundred  percent-     It's  not  putting  any  one  person  in  line,   like 
this  guy's   cool,   and  he  is  the  best.    ...  We  don't  want  that. 
That  is  why  we  have  an  awful   lot  of  people  interested  that 
are  in  MDP  and  that  way  there  is  no  single  reliance  there. 
Like  if  I  go  out  of  town  for  three  days,  somebody  else  can 
step  in. 


While  Mr.  Gullickson  does  work  at  the  Help  Center,  he  is  only  there  a 
limited  amount  of  time: 

"Paid  To  Be  on  the  Street" 


G.  Gul .:      I  only  work  one  night  a  week. 

Eval .:     Where  are  you  the  rest  of  the  time? 

G.  Gul .:      I  am  on  outreach.     When  they  started  up  the  program 
on  outreach,  they  felt  I  should  be  here  at  the  center  to  get 
to  know  the  people   I  am  going  to  work  with.    .    .    .   Volunteers 
are  more  apt  to  refer  to  a  person  they  know.    .    .    .   Like  when   I 
come  on  shift  at  night,   I  always   come  half  an  hour  early  and 
talk  with  the  Volunteers.     This   rap  will   let  them  know  what  I 
am  like,  you  know.     And  then  part  of  it  was  working.     I  don't 
like  working  on  four-hour  shifts,  because  like  I  only  have 
five  hours  a  night  on  outreach.     Like  tonight  I  kind  of  got 
trapped   .    .    .   there  should  be  a  Volunteer  here  now,  but  he 
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isn't  here.     I  would  like  to  cut  it  down  to  two  hours  of  Monday 
night  work,  because  ii^y  time  is  paid  to  be  on  the  street  as  far 
as   I  am  concerned. 

Eval .:     What  hours  are  you  on  the  street? 

G.   Gul .:     Six  to  eleven  at  night  Monday  through  Thursday, 
and  it  is  seven  to  midnight  on  Friday.     Then  the  rest  of  my 
shift  is  three  hours  a  day  spent  twelve  to  three  either  in 
interagency  work  with  our  patients  or  my  .    .    .  visits  and  that 
thing. 


In  discussing  his  hours  of  work,  Mr.  Gullickson  revealed  some  rather 
unusual   activities: 


"I  Am  a 


(108) 


This 


G.  Gul .:     To  me  a  forty -hour  week  is 
plenty.     And  if  I  do  more,  it  really 
wears  me  out  because  I  have  other  things 
that  keep  me  going  in  the  community 
that  relate  to  riiy  work  also  that  I  feel 
I  should  maintain  because  it  keeps  my  '. 

exposure  in  public.    ...   I  drive  school 
bus   .    .    .   for  the  school  system  and  pick  up  all  age 
is  a  very  viable  source  for  me.     I  am  a  part-time  manager  for  a 
car  rental   agency  here  that  I  work  out  on  weekends,  and  there's 
some  related  duties  during  the  week  that  I  can  handle  on  my 
off -time,  but  not  very  often.     I  have  my  own  company,    ...   I 
have  about  24  kids  working  for  me  delivering  (newspapers).     I 
deliver  10,000  papers  once  a  week  in  the  valley.    .    .    ,  That  was 
one  aspect  when   I  was  hired.     I  told  them  what  my  other  areas 
were,  but  if  I  was  working  for  them,   I  would  devote  forty  hours 
a  week  to  my  job,  or  more  if  need  bt.     I  can  do  it.     I  have  other 
kids  that  work  for  me  in  these  other  areas,  and  all   I  am  is  an 
administrator,  so  my  work  could  be  done  on  my  free  time  and  there 
is  no  overlap.     But  it  helps  me  in  my  exposure.     It  keeps  me 
aware  of  what's  going  on  in  the  community,  and  I  can  go  to  some 
of  my  kids  and  say,   "Hey,   I  got  a  problem.     I  am  trying  to  find 
something  out  down  here,"  and  "Oh,  yeah,  sure,  we  know  what's 
going  on. "     You  know. 


(108) 


In  addition  to  the  jobs  providing  sources  of  communication,  the  money 
earned  is  also  applied  to  Mr.  Gullickson's  forty  hours  of  Gallatin  Council 
time. 
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"Right  in  My  Car"      (109) 

G.   Gul .:     The  niobila  phone  is  my  own 
expense,  "Fut  I  apply  it  on  my  job  with 
the  Gallatin  Council   in  helping.    .    .    . 
It  is   right  in  my  car.      I'll   show  it  to 
you  tonight  when  vie  go  out,  and  that 
thing  is  invaluable  in  my  work  for  the 
Council.     But  the  only  way  I  can  afford 
it  is  with  my  other  things  going  on  the  side.     You  know,   it 
is  all    interchangeable.    .    .    .   It  all  works  together  to  come 
out  with  a  good  product.    ...   I  have  been  keeping  close  tabs 
on  it,  and  I  am  going  to  write  and  submit  an  evaluation.     My 
evaluation  is  in  outreach --where  I  work  with  the  mobile  phone, 
...   I  have  used  it  on  a  couple  of  outreach  things,  and  coming 
down  hare  at  night,   it  has  worked  out  really  good.     We  have  been 
really  slow  here  as  far  as  crisis  calls  on  drugs,  but  part  of 
it's  been  our  fault,  and  part  of  it's  been,  you  knew,  slowness 
of  the  scene  right  here  out  in  this  area.     But  we're  getting 
ourselves  ready  where  we  are  gearing  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  got  to  be  geared  differently. 
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As  to  how  the  mobile  phone  is  used: 


"100  Percent  Available"  (110) 

G.  Gul.:  You  see,  when  I  am  on  the 
street  from  six  to  eleven  at  night,  I 
have  a  mobile  phone  in  my   car,  and  I 
stay  in  touch  with  the  center.  The 
center  knows  where  I  am  at  all  the  time 
in  case  they  need  a  drug  outreach  while 
I  am  out  on  the  street.  Like,  I  am  in  a  cruise  looking  for 
some  kids  to  talk  to  on  the  street,  driving  around.  I  tell 
I  will  be  in  the  car  for  a  while,  and  then  when  I  stop  at 
for  a  while,  I  call  them.  They  log  me  in  place  and  time.  ~Tt~ 
something  happens  and  they  need  me,  they  can  call  me  back  and 
have  me  paged.  We're  also  going  to  the  beeper  system  being 
instituted  in  the  next  two  weeks  which  will  help  out  some.  So 
what  I  have  tried  to  do  in  outreach  is  make  myself  available 
as  much  as,  you  know,  100  percent  available  .  .  . 


(110) 


them 


However,  the  phone  does  not  appear  to  be  considered  a  way  of  getting  himself 
out  of  danger.  As  he  said  about  his  response  on  crisis  calls: 

"Never  Been" 


G.  Gul . :  I  have  never  been  in  a  situation  yet  where  I  have 
had  to  holler  for  help  ...  in  case  of  ...  an  overdose  or 
something. 
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Mr.  Gullickson  mentioned  his  log  as  an  example  of  the  places  he  goes 
in  the  area: 

"As  Usual" 


G.   Gul . :     I  will   show  you  how  I  work  my  log  now.     I  am  a 
couple  of  weeks  behind,  as  usual,  but  here's  my  contacts  for 
February  18  and  22,  and  I  didn't  do  Friday's  yet.     But  I  keep 
a  list  of  contacts  so  that  I  can  turn  in  and  say  this  is  what 
I  have  done  and  this  is  where  I  have  been.     This  is  mainly  for 
.    .    ,   the  federal   boys.     I  guess  so  we  can  say    .    .    .  what  we've 
been  doing   .    .    .  time  study,  you  know,  where  I  have  been,  what 
I  have  done. 

Eyal .:     There  are  two  radio  stations,  parole  board,  Mr.  

and  Mr.   '  ,  health  board,  garage,   radio  station,  cafe,  

Bar,  post  office,  MSU   .    .    . 

G.   Gul.:     Yeah,  everything,  everyone. 

Before  moving   to  other  places  of  Mr.  Gullickson's  outreach  activity,  his 
statement  on  where  he  does  office  work  will   indicate  his    "personal  quirk, 


II 
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"Beethoven  and  Bach"     (m) 

G.  Gul.:     Most  of  my  office  work  is 
done  at  the  Help  Center.    .    .    .  What  I 
have  to  do  here   (Gallatin  Council  office), 
I'll   come  in  and  do,  but  I'll   try  and  plug 
my  ears,  cause  then  like  the  phone's 
always   ringing,  people  are  yelling,  the 
cars  are  going  by.     It's   really  a  stressful  situation.    .    .    . 
I  showed  you  my  place.     It's   rather  quiet--creek  running,   dogs, 
cows,  horses,  stuff  like  that.     That's  my  scene.     A  little 
Beethoven  and  Bach  on  the  record  player— real   soothing  stuff-- 
not  like  this.     My  concentration  is  heavy,  but  I'm  always  listening 
to  the  outside  stimuli.     It's  just  my  own  personal   quirk.     Whereas 
other  people  can  just  sit  there  and  just  shut  themselves  off  to 
the  world  around  them,   I  don't.      I'm  very  aware  of  my  surroundings. 

In  being  "very  aware  of  his  surroundings,"  Mr.   Gullickson  has  placed  his 
outreach  activities   in  two  areas:     community  acceptance  and  in  dealing  with 
potential   clients.     Each  area  has  the  appropriate  strategy.     First,  the 
"conservative  community": 
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"Wait  Your  Place  in  Line" 


(112) 


i<.^    1    (  srwj>wn» 


G.   Gul . :     In  my  association  with  the 
advertising  world,  especially  with 
Bozeman,   if  we  use  an  undersell,   low- 

profile  campaign,  they  .    .    .  have  been  ^E^  '^^^      (112) 

more  accepted.     Beings  how  we're  only 
four  months  old  in  the  community 
officially,   I'm  trying  to  approach 

it  in  a  low-sell,  low-profile,  but  high-intensity.     In  other 
words,  everything  that  comes  up  publicly  is  on  a  low-profile, 
but  personal   contact  is  high-intensity  type  selling  thing.     And 
this  is  what  gets  a  program  started  in  a  community.     You  don't 
go  out  and  lambast  yourself  over  the  radio  and  throw  all   kinds 
of  ads  in  the  newspapers  cause  people  turn  you  off  just  like  that. 
It's  a  '^ery  conservative  community.     You've  just  got  to  wait  your 
place  in  line  and  take  your  turn,  and  it  will   come,    .    .    .I'm 
sure  that  Ellen  and  Wes  would  like  to  see  things  go  a  lot  faster 
than  what  they're  going,  but  it's  a  deal   in  this  community.     Just 
once  you're  here  and  you've  got  the  establishment,  it's  just 
waiting  for  it  to  take  hold. 


And  in  working  with  potential  clients: 

"Hmmmmm--Na re" 

G.   Gul . :     One  thing  I  notice  in  outreach  is  people.     There 
are  two  responses  you  get  right  away,     Number  1   is   "Hmmmmm--narc." 
The  other  response  is  that  "Just  because  you  are  talking  to  me 
you  think  I  am  on  drugs,  huh."     So  what  I  do  is  I  keep  talking 
to  the  people.    ...   I  keep  talking  to  them  until   they  bring 
these  things  out,  and  then  I  say,   "No,  no,  no!     My  main  purpose 
is  to  let  you  know  what  I  am,  what  I  have  to  offer,  and  how  to 
get  ahold  of  our  program,  not  necessarily  me,  our  program,   in 
case  you  might  ever  need  the  services  which  you  know  can  happen. 
Be  realistic  about  it.     Or  in  case  you  knew  of  a  friend  who 
needs  help,  call    us."   .    .    .  And  that  usually  sinks  in  pretty 
good,  but  that's  the  point  in  conversation  I  try  and  work  and 
build  for.     When  I  hit  that,   I  just  drop  it  and  talk  about 
something  else.     If  they  bring  it  up  again,  we  will   go  through 
it  and  discuss  it  again. 

In  terms  of  the  specific  strategy,  Mr.  Gullickson  has  a  method  of 
introducing  himself  which  applies  to  both  community  and  potential   clients, 


"hinally  Starts  Sinking  In" 

G.   Gul . :     See,  what  I  try  and  do  is  tell   them,   "Gallatin 
Council   on  Health  and  Drugs  — Drug  Treatment  and  Rehabiliation 
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Program."     All   they  get  is  Gallatin  County  Drugs,  you  know.     So 
when  I  talk  with  a  person,   I  make  sure  I   repeat  myself  three 
times  with  the  title,  at  least  the  Gallatin  Council   on  Health 
and  Drugs,   and  then  we  get  into  the  deal   on  drug  treatment  that 
we  have,  and  I  always  make  sure  that  the  Southwest  Montana 
Drug  Program  is  mentioned  with  the  area  that  we  cover.     And  then 
after  the  third  time,   it  finally  starts  sinking  in  and  then  they 
can  start  relating  to  that.     What  I  have  perfected  in  my  outreach 
techniques  is   I  don't  tell   the  people  until   they  ask  me,  because 
when  they  ask  me,  they'll   listen  to  me.     But  if  I  start  saying, 
"Well,  my  job  is   ,    .    ."  then  right  away  their  mind  is  on  like 
some  football  game  or  what  is  for  dinner  tonight.     I  have  gotten 
so  much  more  results  in  waiting  for  the  kids  or  the  people  I  am 
talking  to.    .    .    .   It  is  going  to  come  in  the  conversation  sooner 
or  later,   "What  do  you  do  for  your  job?"  and  then   I  can  lay  it 
on  them..    Sometimes  it  takes  awhile.     It  seems   like  you  are 
building  real   slow,  but  we  are  starting  to  get  results.    .    .    , 
People  are   relating,  you  know,   "Ah,  there's  Gary,   Gary  the  out- 
reach worker,  Gary  the  outreach  worker  for  Drug  Treatment  and 
Rehab,"  and  that  is  what  I  am  working  for  is  kind  of  a  chain 
of  events,  you  know. 


These  approaches  demand  constant  exposure.     Thus,  as  an  introduction  to 
a  detailing  of  specific  places,  Mr.   Gullickson  stated: 


"Be  in  the  Crowd" 


I  try  and  go  to  public  events  just  to  be  in  the 
the  end  of  it--to  be  in  the  crowd.     Bars  are 

I   try  to  go  into  high 
...  a  couple  or  three 
stuff  like 
a  local 
like  that. 


G.    Gul.: 
beginning  or 

the  favorite  age  group  of  18  to  26. 
school   hangouts  during  the  noon  hour 
places  where  the  kids  shoot  pinball  machines  and 
that.     I   try  and  be  there.     If  I  can  get  wind  of 
party   .    .    .   friends  are  throwing  it  or  something 


I  go  there  if  they  let  m,e  know, 
basis.     This  is  for  all   ages. 


I  only  go  on  an  invitation 


In  doing  outreach  work,  Mr.   Gullickson  works  through   "good,  bad,  and 
indifferent"  places,  times  and  dates.     This  is  related  to  the  atmosphere  and 
people  which  prevail: 


"The  Only  Way"      (TI3-114) 

G.   Gul.:     You'll   know  _^ ^--good 

place  to  hang  out  and  (you)   can  challenge 
on  pool   and  meet  all   kinds  of  people. 
It's  just  that  you've  got  ro  be  damn 


'mitMi^it'iiiiin, 


(113] 
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good  at  pool.     My  games  improving.     I  lose  about  one  out  of 

four  games,    ...   If  you  can  beat  a  person,  kind  of  intimidate 

him,  then  they'll   talk  to  you.     You  know, 

if  that's  the  way  you've  got  to  talk  to 

them,  that's  the  way  to  do  it.     Or  if 

like  when  you're  playing  girls  that  are 

really  poor,  if  you  lose  graciously, 

you'll  get  their  ear  of  attention  and 

get  them  to  rap.    .    .    .  When  I  play  a 

girl   in  pool,   unless  she's  so  goddamn 

hot  and  she's  competi ti ve--she's  just, 

you  know,  a  woman  libber--!  play  to  lose.     A  male,   I  play  to 

win.     That's  the  only  way  you  can  handle  it. 


(114) 


"Get  My  Ass  out  the  Door"     (115-115) 


G.  6ul . :     Wall,  you  know,  the  bar  I  showed  you? 


That's 


red-neck  capital  of  America.     That's  where  all   the  roughies 
hang  out,  the  fighters,  the  people  that 
punch  you  in  the  mouth  before  they  look 

at  you.     Between  that  and  the  , 

there's  like  a  mile  of  difference,  you 


know. 


On  weekends,  that's  where 


the  difference  lies.     I've  been  down 

there  on  Friday  nights  before,  but  I 

found  it  \jery  poor  pickings.     That's 

why  I'm  trying  to  stay  away  from  there. 

I  think  our  best  ground  there  is  around  mealtime,  five,  six 

o'clock,  you  know.    .    .    .   Cause  everytime  I've  been  in  there, 

I've  always  found  people  to  talk  to.    .    .    .  And  when  I  answer 

questions  from  them,  they're  willing  to 

listen.   .    .    .   I  don't  like  to  go  in  there. 

It's  the  only  bar  in  town  that  scares  me. 

I  don't  understand  the  clientele  that 

hangs  out  in  there.     It's  a  cross  between 

the  ,  the  red-necked  bar  and  a  hippy 

hangout.     And  you  can't  ever  identify  the 
clientele.     It's  got  a  front  bar  and  a 
back  bar,  and  they're  miles  apart.     The 

back  bar  is  couples,  and  you  know,   I   can  identify  to  that,  but 
up  at  the  front  bar  .    .    .   there's  bankers  in  there  shooting 
pool,  there's  long-hairs  in  there  shooting  pool,  there's 
construction  workers  in  there  shooting  pool.     It's  a  fighting 
atmosphere.     I  don't  feel  threatened.     I  just  don't  feel 
comfortable.     I  stop  in  there  once  a  week  .    .    .  say  "hello" 
to  people,  and  get  my  ass  out  the  door. 


(115) 


(116) 


"Strike  Conversations" 


G.   Gul . :     ^'s  a  good  place  to  do  outreach  work  around 

dinner  time.     It's  not  so  much  a  drug  culture  that's  in  there; 
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it's  just  a  culture  of  everybody.     You  can  strike  conversations 
There's  drug  heads --the  whole  works.    .    .    .   People  really  groove 
on  eating  there;  they  pack  it  every  night--different  people 
every  night.     So,   I   like  to  get  down  there  and  just  be  around. 
I  know  about  three  of  the  bartenders  down  there  now.     And  it's 
been  known  that  that's  where   .    .    .  some  of  the  drug  culture 
hangs  out  on  Fviday  night. 


"It's  Not  To  Say"     (^^') 


G.   Gul 


is  a  good  beer  hole. 


,    .  There's  a  lot  of 
people  that  hang  out  there--people  I  can  relate  to  and  talk  to, 


but  no  drug  environment.     It's 
go  talk  and  drink  beer  and  shoot 
and  play  pong  and  Foos  Ball.    .    . 


stricly  people  that  want  to 
pool 


And 


I've  got  a  pretty  good  clientele  that  I 

know  hang  out  there  regularly  that  are 

damn  good  contacts,  and  most  of  the  kids 

that  I've  talked  to  there  haven't  even 

smelled  marijuana  before  and  want  to  know 

what  the  shit  it  is.    .    .    .  That  kind  of 

points  to  the  kind  of  people  that  hang 

out  there,  but  it's  not  to  say  that  they  can't  be  in  contact 

with  people  that  are  on  drugs.     So  I  talk  to  those  people. 


(117) 


"A  Certain  Aura" 


(118) 


G.   Gul 


I  think  that's  going  to  be  pretty 
The  environment  of  the  people  that  are 


resource  producing, 
in  there  I  think  are  pretty  well   drug-related  cases  even  though 
they're  drinking  beer  and  stuff  in  there,  but  everybody  there 
I've  seen  points  to  my  feelings.     It's   the  first  positive 
place  I've  been  that  feels   like  there  are  drug  people.     Whereas 

in  all   the  other  places,  the  people  get  drunk.     The  's  been 

rumored  as  being  a  drug  center,  but  shit, 
I've  been  down  there  eyery  night  of  the 
week,  and  the  people  I've  met  in  there 
are  not  drug  people.    .    .    .  You  know, 
.    .    .  drug  people  have  a  certain  aura 
about  them--some  feelings  that  you  can 
just  pick  up,  and  I  feel   that  everybody 

I've  met  at has  been  a  drinking 

sort  of  people,  not  a  drinking  and  drug 

type  people.     But  I  feel   that  the  people  at  are  not  that 

way.     They're  a  certain  clique  that  are  coming  out   .    .    .  and 
it's  a  drug  culture  that's  coming  over  there  to  drink,  cause 
you  don't  see  them  in  any  other  saloon  in  town,  and  I've  been 
getting  to  really  recognize  faces  real  easily  now,  you  know, 
cause  you  get  to  frequent  these  places.     I  can  see  the  same 
faces  over  at  the  I  don't  see  in  the  other  places,  because 


(118) 
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a  lot  of  the  other  places  you  see  different  faces   like,   change, 

in  between  and 's.     You  see  those  faces  out,  and  those 

are  the  drunks.     Those  are  the  people  out  looking  for  a  piece 

of  ass  or  good  times  or  shit  like  that.     's  got  a  different 

enfironment.     I'm  working  on  that  mother. 


In  working  the  bars,  Mr.   Gullickson  realizes  he  misses  certain  age 
levels,  particularly  students  in  the  Bozeman  public  schools.     Without  going 
into  great  detail   about  the  problem,  work  in  the  schools  has  been  difficult. 


"Picking  up  Red  Cross  Movies"     (119-120) 

G.   Gul . :     The  school  systems--they 're 
impregnable.     The  only  way  that  we  can  get 
referrals  out  of  the  school  systems  is  if 
the  teacher  gives  them  to  us.     The  coun- 
selors won't  come  out  with  them;  the 
principals  won't  come  out  with  them.    .    .    . 
The  kids  will   not  go  to  them  for  drugs  because  their  confidentiality 
is  shot  by  word  of  mouth.    .    .    .   The  kids  won't  even  go  near  there 
so   ...    I  have  a  specific  reason   like 
I  am  picking  up  Red  Cross  movies  or  give 
some  bullshit  reason,  you  know,  just  to 
get  into  the  school.     But  the  thing  is 
when   I  got  to  thinking  it  over,  if  they 
ever  found  out  what  my  job  was   and  how 
many  times   I  had  been  in  the  school,   it 
might  create  bad  feelings,  so  I  just 
pulled  out  of  the  school  altogether. 


(119) 


■.x5»  ,■&.• 


(120) 


"Closed"     (121) 

G.   Gul.:     There's  some  kids  that  need  help,  and  they're  harder 
than  hell   to  get  to.     So  that's  why  I've  started  frequenting  some 


of  the  surrounding  areas   around  the  high  school 
the  problem  we  have  at  the  high  school   and 
junior  high,  they're  closed.     You  can't 
get  in  there.     You  can't  get  referrals 
out.     So,   I'm  putting  myself  on  the 
perimeter.      I  know  some  teachers  in  there 
that  if  they  find  a  bad  enough  case, 
they'd  refer  them  out.     But  I'd  make 
damn  sure  that  nobody  ever  knew  how  I 
got  that  referral . 


Like  I  stated. 


(121) 
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In  addition,  his   job  as  bus  driver  brings  him  into  contact  with  this 
age  group. 


"With  My  Bus"     (122) 


G     Gul . :      .    .    .  everybody  I've  talked 
to  win  say  that  the  drug  scene's  not 
here   .    .    .  you  know,  older  people.     Okay, 
when  I  get  down  to  the  kids'   level  with 
my  bus  and  stuff  like  that,  they  say 
they're  full  of  shit.     And  I  believe  the 
kids,  you  know.     Kids  are  just  a  little 
smarter,  that's  all.     And  the  adults  are  in  a  scene  where  "no 


(122) 


see,  no  hear. 


And  it's  really  bad. 


There  is  also  the  "Drag' 


'Cruise  the  Drag"     (123-124) 


G.  Gul.:     Kids  cruise  the  drag  here 
from  one  parking  lot  to  the  other.     The 
Safeway  parking  lot's  the  turn-around 
point;  Heeb's   Food  Center's  a  turn-around 
point.    .    .    .   This  is  the  only  hangout  I 
have  been  able  to  document  on  high  school 
kids.     They  don't  have  a  pool  hall.     They 

don't  have  a  Coke  stand,  and  's  part  of  the  west  end  chain, 

because  they  can  pull   in  their  bike  or  sit  and  park.     It's  a 

"drive  in"  drive-in  with  a  car.     But  man,  anywhere  else  I've 

looked,   I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 

high  school  hangout,  a  place  where  twenty 

or  thirty  of  these  people  are  hanging 

out  drinking  a  Coke,  or  shooting  pool 

or  whatever.     It  might  turn  up  tomorrow, 

but  right  now  I  haven't  been  able  to  find 

it,  except  for  the  noon  hour  hangouts. 


(123) 


(124) 


And  certain  kinds  of  drive-ins; 


'No  Minimum 


No  Cover" 


6.   Gul . :      ...  we  took  a  picture  of  . 
it's  becoming  a  new  and  different  hangout. 


.   and 
lot  of 


We've  had  a 
drive-ins  in  town,  but  they've  never  had  seating  facilities. 

and  's  are  the  only  two  with  seating  capacity  right 

tHe 


now, 


Well 


serves  beer,  and  that  kind  of  puts   the 


skimpies  on  the  high  school   kids.     They  won't  go  in  there. 
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's  is  slowly  becoming  the  place  to  come  in  and  buy  a 

Coke  and  sit  and  nurse  the  Coke  for  a  couple  of  hours   .    . 
no  minimum  orders  yet  and  no  cover  charge. 


And  this  group  can  be  contacted  at  the  university: 


'Loaded  with 


Kids"      (125) 


G.   Gul. :      ...   the  Bobcat  Lair.     It's 
an  area  in  the  SUB  that's  separate  from 
the  student  union  facility  cafeteria  and 
.    .    ,   there's  all   kinds  of  soda  machines 
and  food  machines  and  candy  machines.     It's 
a  good  outreach  area  because  there's  a 
certain  element  of  the  high  school   popula- 
tion that  hangs  out  there  in  the  evening  and  before  holidays 
especially,  that's  the  thing  to  hit.     Like  if  the  high  school's 
having  a  holiday  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  you  go  up  there 
the  night  before  and  the  college  is  having  the  same  holiday, 
the  place  is  loaded  with  high  school   kids.     Very  good  outreach 
area. 


(125) 


Mr.   Gullickson  mentioned  the  noon  hour  hangouts: 


"A  Very  Sacred  Thing' 


(126) 


G.   Gul . :     Well,  the  has  a  mixture 

of  kids  that  hang  out,  both  senior  and 
junior  high.     They  can  buy  a  pop,   they 
can  buy  big  maple  sticks  there,  and  the 
pinball  machines  run  solid  for  an  hour. 
.    .    .  Those  noon  hour  hangouts  are  just 
that.     Those  kids  don't  go  in  there  after 
school.     They  don't  go  in  there  at  night. 
Just  noon  hour--a  very  sacred  thing. 


^  V^  i^-^ 


(126) 


_&aiala 


The  gaining  of  exposure  in  the  community  is  presented  by  Mr.   Gullickson 
is  his  comments  about  the  Montana  State  University  field  house. 


"He's  Everywhere"     (^27) 

G.   Gul . :     The  field  house  is  good  for 
concerts.     I   try  and  be  there  when  the 
crowd  is  coming  in,     I'll   go  somewhere 
else  while  the  concert's  going  on.    .   .    , 


(127) 
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You  can't  do  any  outreach  during  a  concert  because  the  people's 
minds   are  not  with  it..     If  I   can  be  walking  through  the  crowd 
and  see  two  or  three  people  I  know,  maybe  five  or  six,  just 
to  say  hello,  just  to  keep  letting  these  people  see  you   .    .    . 
wherever  they  go;  you're  always  there,  no  matter  what;  and 
make  sura  they  know  what  your  cause  is   .    .    ,   that  really 
reinforces  it.     It  really  surprises  a  lot  of  people,   like  if 
they  see  you  at  a  concert  one  night,  the  next  week  in  a  bar, 
the  next  weak  down  at  a  cosrimunity  concert,  or  ...  a  couple 
of  nights  later,  you  bump  into  them  on  the  street  on  the  way 
to  a  movie.     These  kinds  of  things  keep  building.    .    .    .   "Hey, 
this  is  an  outreach  worker.     He's  everywhere."   .    .    .  Small 
community  is  very  easy.     Like  today  when  we  went  to  lunch^ 
we  saw  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  the  chief  of  police.     Those 
are  the  times  to  be  out  cause  those  are  the  people  that  can  be 
a  resource  or  a  referral.     And  even  the  man  on  the  street  .    .    , 
you  say  "hello"  to  a  student  that  you've  been  in  a  couple  of 
classes  with--same  thing.     This  is  my  approach  to  the  small 
community. 


Mr.   Gullickson  has  set  a  goal   for  himself  in  his  work: 


"Try  and  Meet" 

G.  Gul . :     I  try  and  meet   .    .    .  people  in  the  conmunity  that 
are  professional  or  upper  middle  class,    .    .    .   I  try  to   .    .    . 
keep  it  at  three  a  day,  but  sometimes  it  is  awfully  hard  because 
I  have  other  things  too.    .    .    .  Okay,   I  try  and  meet  five  new 
people  a  day  in  the  18  to  26  bracket,  and  I  have  kind  of  narrowed 
that  down  to  three.     I  had  to  because  my  outreach  technique 
changed  in  letting  them  ask  me  what  I  do. 


This  has  led  him  to  places  which  become  not  only  sources  for  exposure  and 
recruitment,  but  also  treatment.     First: 


"This  Thing  of  Running"      (128) 


G.  Gul.:     Romney  Gym  is   .    .    .  our  old 
gym"!     TPT  a  good  outreach  area  for  public 
relations.     A  lot  of  doctors,  a  lot  of 
professional  people  hold  gym  lockers  up 
there.    .    .    .   Oh,  they  run,  play  football, 
basketball,  swim  .    .    .   and  I  go  up  there 
a  couple  of  times  a  week,    .    ..   I  run  on 
my  own  time  sometimes.     Sometimes   I  run  on  Gallatin  Counci 
Then  I  pretty  well   got  my  times  defined  when  I  should  run 
outreach,  and  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  5:00  p.m.   is   really 


-^ 


(128) 


1   time, 
to  do 
good. 
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If  you  get  there  by  a  quarter  to  five,  be  on  the  track  by  ten 
to  five,   and  you  usually  stop  and  say   "hello"  to  two  or  three 
people  and  talk  with  them  and  rap  with  them,  and  they're  people 
in  professional   capacity  in  town.     Noon  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
is  good.     Noon  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday's  shot  because 
there's  a  class  before   .    .    .   and  I  don't  go  over  there  then. 
I   learned  after  two  times  that  that's  a  bad  time.     So  usually 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  I  try  to  make  it  up  there  for  one  hour 
sometimes  to  ba  in  among  these  people   .   ,    .   for  resource  persons. 
If  I  ever  need  help  or  advice  or  something,   I'll  go  to  these 
people  and  try  to  talk  to  them.     And  mainly  this  thing  of  running 
is  a  common  way  so  that  we  can  talk  about  that. 


And  the  gym  as  treatment: 


"Shoot  Baskets,  Shoot  Horse" 

G.   Gul.:      I've  got  a  couple  of  clients  that  don't  come  up 
here  at  all   for  counseling  because  they  were  busted  for  grass, 
and  they  don't  feel   they  need  their  heads  straightened  up. 
They  just  want  ...   to  get  the  shit  off  their  chest.     I  use 
that  Romney  Gym  and  Health-P.   E.   Complex  as  a  good  outreach 
area.     Shoot  some  basketball,  small   things,  just  to  get  away, 
you  know,   r^elax.     Get  the  person   to  relax,  you  know,   like  a 
little  physical  environment  and  competition  is  something  that 
they   .    .    .  haven't  faced  for  a  while,  some  of  these  people. 
Especially  competition  in   .    .    .  sports.     Shoot  baskets,  shoot 
horse.     They  can  get  their  ass  beat.     Pretty  soon,  they're 
reacting  defensively.     "I  don't  want  to  get  my  ass  whipped." 
You  know,  it  starts  bringing  out  the  real  person  in  them  and 
pretty  soon  they're  concentrating  on  not  getting  beat  in 
basketball,  and  it  takes  their  mind  off  of  all   the  other  shit 
that's  stacked  on  top  of  them.     Then  they  really  open  up  and 
start  talking.     Paddleball   is  my  sport.    ...   I've  got  one 
client  that  went  to  jail   and  ...  he  was  skinny  anyway   .    .    . 
and  he's  skinnier  now,  and  he's  a  little  shakey.     I  ought  to  get 
him  up  with  a  little  physical  build-up  program  and  something  to 
make  him  feel   good  so  that,  you  know,  he  can  relate  to  us  in  a 
good  way  and  say,   "Hey,  you  guys  are  really  building  me  up  in 
more  ways,  you  know,  body  as  v/ell   as  mind."   .    .    .   It's  a  good 
resource  area  to  go  to  bring  your  patients,  or  your  clients, 
I  should  say. 

And  another  place  of  tr^eatment: 


"Dance  Her  Troubles  Away" 

G.   Gul.:     Let's  see,  I  won't  gc  into.     It's  a  dance 

joint,  and  the  band  starts  at  nine.     It's  too  loud  to  talk. 
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I'm  not  going  to  scream  my  lungs  out.     I  have  to  pay  a  dollar 

cover  charge  to  get  in.     I  know  the  manager,  and  I'm  getting 

a  system  set  up  where  I  can  get  in  there  for  free,  which 

I'm  going  to  go  through  with  him.     And  if  there's  a  case  where 

I  want  to  take  a  patient  ...   a  client,  Christ,  a  client 

somewhere,   if  I  need  to  go  free,  they'll   let  me  in.    .    .    .  You 

know,  if  it's  a  chick  that  wants  to  get  some  shit  off  her  shoulders, 

the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  do  is  get  her  out  and  let  her  dance 

her  troubles  away.     You  don't  have  to  talk  to  them.     Just  let 

them  get  out  and  shake  the  shit  around--little  physical  exercise. 

Can't  take  them  up  to  the  gym  and  let  them  run  it  off  like  you 

do  with  a  male  client.     You  get  them  out  and  take  them  to  a  place 

where  they  can  dance  it  off.     The  process  is  setting  that  up  so 

I  can  get  in  there  free  on  the  v^eekends,  Thursday  and  Friday  nights. 


And  again  in  terms  of  treatment  for  the  situation: 

"Like  Last  Weekend   ..." 

G.   Gul.:     The  __^  •    ■    •   and  on  Thursday  night,  our  college 
is  geared  for  Thursday  night  hourly  exams,  common  hour  of  testing. 
And  on  Thursday  night  there's  a  lot  of  kids  down  there.    ...   I 
go  down  there  at  nine,  nine-thirty,  and  the  place  is  packed.     No 
problem  starting  up  a  conversation  with  anybody  in  the  house, 
cause  I  know  them.    .    .    .  Example,  like  last  week-end  ...   a 
friend  in  the  fact  that  I  know  who  he  is,  I  can  say  "hello"  to 
him  anytime,  he  says   "hello"  back.     He's  buinned  out  ...  he 
got  screwed  over  by  a  fraternity.    ...  He  needed  somebody  to 
talk  to.     So  we  rapped  about  it,  and  we  got  into  the  drug  situation. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  doing.     I  told  him  my  program.     And, 
you  know,  we  talked  about  it.     I  got  the  point  across  what  my  job 
was,  and  he  says,  well,  he's  really  looking  for  a  score  right 
now.     And  I  said,   "I  can't  ...   I  don't  know  anything  about  that 
shit."     "Boy,"  he  says,   "if  I  could  just  get  a  hit  right  now,   I'd 
really  be  flying."     And  I  said,   "Well,  if  you  can  find  it,  do 
it,  you  know,  if  that's  what  you  feel   is  going  to  relax  you." 
You  know,  cause  he's  sitting  there  getting  drunk  out  of  his  mind, 
and  that  was  doing  no  good.     So,   I  don't  know  whatever  happened, 
but,  you  know,   I'm  not  trying  to  reinforce  the  drug  cult,  but 
the  same  thing  is  he  felt  that  that  thing  would  do  him  good  right 
then,  and  I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly.     If  he  feels  that's 
what  he  wants,  to  do  it,  cause  that's  the  way  I've  learned  to 
live.     I   like  to  do  what  I  want  to  do. 

Previously,  Mr.   Gullickson  mentioned  "patient"  and  "client.''     He  stated 
that  he  meant  "client." 
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'Ain't  Got  Nothing  Wrong" 
Eval . :  Not  a  patient? 


G.   Gul 


Nah. 


they  ain't  got  nothing  wrong  with  them. 
Nothing  more  than  I  had  when  I  was  five  years  younger.  I 
pulled  "patient"  out  of  my  list  of  vernacular. 

Eval . :     Do  you  see  any  difference  between  a  patient  .   , 


just 


G.   Gul.:     ...   I  picture  a  patient  as  somebody  that's   .    .    . 
well,   incapable  of  doing  certain  things.     A  patient  would  be 

working  with  Dr.      .     He'd  be  in  a  strait-jacket  or  something, 

A  client  is  somebody  that's  working  towards  a  solution  towards 
his  problems   .   .    .  which  he  can  handle,  which  you  try  and  re- 
inforce.    A  patient  I  would  not  handle. 

Eval.:     Might  Ellen  handle  a  patient? 


G.   Gul.:     I 
referred  right 


don't  think  so. 
out  the  door. 


I  think  the  patient  would  be 
We  refer  with  follow-up.    .    .    . 


We'd  have  their  ass  down  to  the  hospital  or  we'd  drive  them 
down  there  personally  wherever  we  refer  them  to,  cause  we're 
not  set  up  for  patients. 


In  working  with  people  at  the  university  dorms,  Mr.  Gullickson  gave  this 
report  of  the  drug  scene: 


"Won't  Step  Back  and  Look" 


(129) 


G.   Gul .:     And  there's  drugs  in  them. 
Mild  drugs   .    .    .mild  usage,  experimenta- 
tion.    Seventy  percent  of  the  people  that 
live  there  are  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
The  other  thirty  percent  are  upper  class- 
men and  graduate  students.     I'd  say  in  that 
dorm,  there's  a  pretty  good  drug  usage  or 
experimentation  among  the  freshmen  and  sophomores.     They're 
away  from  home.    ...   I  think  most  of  the  people  that  are  using 
the  drugs  there  have  got  their  heads  together  and  they  don't 


feel   that  they  need  help.     But  the  thing  is 


that's  the 


major  emphasis  of  the  whole  community.     The  people  that  are 
on  drugs  right  now  won't  step  back  and  look  at  themselves  and 
say,   "Hey,  this  ain't  right,  man."     You  know,  and  so  you  can't 
come  in  and  make  them  do  it,  but  you  can  let  them  know  that 
when  they  do  do  that,  you  can  come  in  and  help  them.    .    .    . 
In  those  dorms,  the  word  of  mouth  passage  is  pretty  good.     You 
know,  each  dorm  is  a  small  community  in  itself.     And  I  think 


(129) 


if  we  get  to  the  students  by  word  of  mouth,   it's  a  hell   of  a 
lot  better  than  by  having  shitty  posters  on  every  floor  and 
make  paper  airplanes  out  of  them. 


Other  places  are  associated  with  Gallatin  Council   activities: 
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"It's  Nice' 


G.  Gul.: 

.  .  We  had 
going  to  have 


for  . 
we're 
Sister--use 
It's  a  nice 


is  an  area  that's  used  a  lot  by  the  Council 
a  meeting  up  there  for  the  leadership  camp 
Alternatives  program— Big  Brother,  Big 

quite  a  bit.     We  have  meetings  up  there, 

area.     Those  guys  are  really  very  young  guys,  and 


they're  active  and  they're  participants  of  a  lot  of  our  ideas ; 
so  it's  nice. 


"The  Baxter  Hotel"     (130) 

G.   Gul.:     The  Baxter  Hotel 
Gallatin  Council  meets  there. 


the 


(130) 


There  are  places  he  does  not  work  often,  but  ^^-. ^.^m-j..-^. x'a-^.^k 

knows  of  other  staff  members'   activities,  such  as  the  Student  Health  Center 

and  the  Medical  Arts  Building: 


"Beyond  Our  Means"       (131-132) 


G.   Gul.:     I  don't  have  that  much 
contact  with  it.    .    .    .   I  would  think 
Ellen  and  Wes  would  be  more  in  contact, 
and  Gary  Gerhardt  would  be  in  more   .    .    . 
contact  with  those  people,  because  Dr. 

and  Dr.  _____  are  located  there. 

,    .    .   Dr.  is  the  clinical   psychologist  and 

is  the  psychiatrist,  and  they  are  funded  through 
work  there,  but  they  have  their  own  practices  in 

is  yery  active  in  the  Council   and 

with  the  Help  Center  in  giving  classes  on 
suicide,  anything  that's  psychologically 
related.     And  their  offices  are  located 
in  the  Student  Union.     They  also  have 
offices  at  the  Medical   Arts  Center  too. 
.    .    .   If  we  get   ...   a  university  student 
in  here  on  the  drug  treatment  program, 
and  we  feel    that   .    .    .   it's  beyond  our 


(131) 


Dr.  

the  university 
town  too.     Dr. 


(132) 
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means  of  counseling,  in  psychiatric  help,  we  can  automatically 

send  them  to  ,  and  's  services  are  also  free  if  he's 

a  university  student.    ...    If  we  send  them  through  the  program 
as  a  part  of  the  donated  time  of  the  Council,  they  will  work  on 
it  scale  with  the  Council.     But  if  we  send  them  through  the 
program  to  the  Council,  to  the  Medical  Arts  Building  that  way, 
if  it's  not  a  university-related  case,  then  he  works  on  the 
scale  through  our  program  with  the  Council.    .    .    .   Bozeman 
Deaconess  Hospital— that's  where  we  go  with  all  our  patients. 
I  don't  know  what  goes  on  down  there.     Wes  maybe  has  covered 
more  things  down  there. 


And  areas  such  as: 


"I   Don't  Frequent  Them  Much" 

G.   Gul . :     That  was  Big  Boy   .    .    .Big  Boy,  Sambo's,  and  Four 
B's ,  and  there's  a  little  coffee  shop  over  here.     They're  an 
area  that's  used,  not  by  me  exclusively.    ...   I  don't  frequent 
them  ^ery  much.     I've  been  down  there  and  used  them  like  when 
I  have  somebody  that  wants  to  have  a  meeting,   I  like  to  go  to 
Bud's  Big  Boy,  because  I   like  the  atmosphere  and  the  booths 
are  seclusive  enough  where  you  can  talk  amongst  yourselves 
and  it  doesn't  go  out  of  the  booth.     Ellen  and  Marie  and  Wes 
and  Julie,  everybody  in  the  Council   likes  to  frequent  these 
places.    .    .    .   Cup  and  Saucer  is  more  of  a  coffee  hole  for 
the  staff  to  go  to  by  themselves.     The  Four  B's,  Sambo's, 
Mr.   Perky 's,  and  Bud's  Big  Boy  are  an  area  we  can  go  to  with 
clients,  and  they  feel  safe  there,   and  we  feel  safe.     We  meet 
on  neutral   ground  and  bullshit.     We  counsel  or  whatever  has  to 
be  done.     Marie  still  works  a  lot  with  high  school   kids.     Julie 
works  with  a  lot  of  high  school   kids.     Ellen   .    .    .  some  of  her 
clientele  want  to  go  there  and  talk  when  they're  in  trouble 
and  need  help. 


Going  to  various  places  and  talking  to  various  people  has  also  led  to 
the  place  called  "the  drug  scene."  The  following  is  a  presentation  of  Mr. 
Gullickson's  descriptions: 

"The  Busts" 


G.   Gul.:      .    .    .   the  drug  culture's   very  underground  mainly 
because  of  the  busts  that  have  been  going  on  in  this  town. 
There's  a  drug  problem,  but  you  can't  take  drugs  to  gain  their 
confidence  to  join  the  group.     There's  nothing  you  can  do.     It's 
a  fractionated  set-up.     It's  two  or  three  here,  two  or  three 
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there.     And  it's  not  like  it  used  to  be  where  a  whole  group 
of  people  get  together  on  Friday  night.     The  pills  are  free 
for  all,  the  grass  is   free,  and  everybody  fucked  their  eyes 
out  all  night,  you  know.     Those  kinds  of  big  things  are  done 
with  in  this  town,  cause  of  the  busts.     Now,  it's  a  two  or  three 
type  thing.     You  know,  somebody  will  score  some  speed  somewhere. 


"The  High  Price" 

G.   Gul , :     .    ,    .   I've  documented  from  past  experience  before 
I  went  to  the  Council  that  there  is  a  high  usage  of  grass  in 
the  professional   population  of  Bozeman^  which  probably  substan- 
tiates the  high  price  that  is  paid  for  a  lid  here  in  Bozeman. 
I  haven't  been  on  the  street  to  buy  any,  and  I  don't  give  a 
damn  if  I  ever  do,  but  I  guess  the  price  of  a  lid  is  getting 
up  around  twenty  to  twenty-three  dollars  right  now.    .    .    . 
Going  to  speed--speed's   cheap.     Speed's  coming  in;  grass  ain't, 
The  grass  that's  coming  in  is  going  to  other  sources.    .    .    . 
And  you  know,  these  people  have  got  the  money  to  lay  out  for 
that  stuff  and  the  kids  don't.     So  they  go  on  down  the  road 
and  they  find  that  they  can  get  pills  for  what,  maybe  four 
hits  for  five  bucks  or  something  like  that.     They'll   take 
those. 


"Usage" 


G.   Gul    :     .    .    .  One  thing  we've  documented  Bozeman.    .    .    . 
We  feel  tFTat  there's  a  high  drug  usage,  you  know.     We're 
talking  about  this  two  and  three  thing  on  the  individual 
basis.     Kids  sitting  at  the  dinner  table  zonked,  and  their 
parents  don't  know  it.     We  feel   that  this  is  a  very  strong 
thing  in  Bozeman.     We  can't  document  it.     It's  purely  heresay, 
but  we  feel   it.     I  feel   it,  and  it's  a  one-to-one  thing  with 
that  individual   into  the  drug.     And  I   don't  know  how  we're 
going  to  get  to  this  kind  of  people.     I  really  don't,  but 
I  feel   it's  here  cause  that's  the  way  this  community  operates. 


"The  Dive"  and  "The  Release" 


G.   Gul.:     I  keep  a  close  eye  on  them.    ...   I  always  make 
sure  I  ask  them  how  they're  doing  .    .    .   and  check  with  their 
friends,  cause  it's  those  kinds  of  guys  that  can  dive  out  in 
two  days,  you  know,  if  you're  not  in  constant  contact  with 
them.     You  know,  if  it  happens  that  you  do  happen  to  catch 
one  of  those  dives,  you  can  move  in  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

Eval. :     what's  a  dive? 

G.   Gul.:     That's  when  they,  you  know,   really  start  hitting 
it  hard.     Pressures  get  to  them.     That's  what  I  call  a  dive. 
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They  seclude  themselves  from  the  world  and  start  hitting  what- 
ever they're  onto.     And,  that's  about  the  way  it  goes  in  Bozeman. 
,    .    ,   It's  a  pressure-release  type  society,  like  they'll  work 
like  hell   under  pressure  for  awhile,   and  then  they've  got  to 
find  a  release.     And  being  as  small   as  it  is,  the  releases  are 
easy  to  obtain.     Like,  going  out  in  the  woods  and  yelling  your 
lungs  off  or  jacking  off  or  something  like  that.     You  know, 
that's  what's  so  nice  about  it  if  you  want  to  get  out  and  release 
yourself,  you  can.     My  big  release  is  going  horseback  riding, 
just  getting  up  on  a  horse  and  taking  off  and  moseying  along 
for  about  six  hours.     And^  you  know,  you  really  can  collect  your 
thoughts.     There's  no  noise.     I  take  my  banjo  with  me  and  pluck 
on  it.     I  don't  know  how  to  play  it,  but  I  just  pluck  it. 


"An  Incident' 


G .   Gul . :     Some  kid  dumped  .    .    .  some  drugs  in  the  coffee 
over  there  two  weeks  ago.     Some  teachers  had  drank  it  over 
there,  and  they  started  getting  some  really  wild  reactions. 
I  don't  know  .    .    .  what  the  hell  it  was,  but  it  got  in  the 
coffee.    ...   I  got  it  through  Wes.     The  same  day  I  got  it 
through  Wes,  I  got  it  through  my  school   kids   ...   on  the  bus. 
But  the  story  Wes  told  me  about  the  teachers  knowing  who  did 
it  and  the  story  the  kids  tell  me  about  they  don't  know  who 
did  it  didn't  jive.    .    .    .   The  kids   I  know  know  who  did  it. 
...   So  what  that  tells  me  is  they've  got  an  idea  among  a 
group  of  kids  that  they  can't  pinpoint,  so  they're  going  to 
have  to  let  it  ride.     Cause  you  can  bet  your  sweet  ass  if  they 
know  who  did  it  specifically,  his  ass  would  be  hanging  off  the 
chimney  rafters  right  away,  and  he  wouldn't  be  in  school. 


"Their  Next  Step" 

G.   Gul . :     I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  kids  that  was  talking 
about  some  other  kid  bringing  some  oranges  to  school.      "Oranges?" 
"Yeah,  oranges."     And  this  kid  says,   "Orange  pills."     And  I  said, 
"Orange  pills?"     He  said,   "Yeah,  you  know,   like  orange  pills. 
You  know,  a  little  dope."   .    .    .   You  just  feel  at  a  real   loss-- 
yeah,  just  a  little  dope.     I  get  to  talk  to  them  about  these 
things,  you  know,  because  there's  words  and  rumors  that  there's 
a  problem.     So,  what  it  boiled  down  to  after  I  really  grilled 
this  kid  and  then  another  kid  came  up  later,  and  this  kid's 
got  a  lot  on  the  shit,  you  know.     I  let  him  talk.     He  says, 
"Everybody's  going  home  and  taking  their  vitamin  pills.     You 
know,  Momma  says,    'Take  a  vitamin  pill.'     Well,  they  take  three 
or  four  and  put  a  couple  in  their  pocket  and  bring  it  to  school. 
Full   of  dope,  you  know,   chucking  down  the  vitamin  pills."     Yeah, 
that's  pretty  good.     We  might  have  a  healthy  population  around. 
So,  but  that's  one  thing  that's  going  on.     The  kids  are  bringing 
their  vitamin  pills.    .    .    .  What  I  wanted  to  do  was  grill   the 
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kid  on  exactly  the  shape  of  the  pills   .    .    .   and  everything 
.    ,    .  size,   and  stuff  like  that,  and  shit  trace  it  down.     And 
they're  daily  multiple  vitamins  as  far  as  I  could  trace  it. 
They're  a  little  orangish  in  color,  and  they're  all  set  for 
them.    .    .    .  They're  all  set  for  the  behavior  pattern.     Well, 
the  thing  is,  their  next  step  is  junior  high. 


Working  within  this  same  scene  are  other  agencies  and  people  Mr, 
Gullickson  has  reason  to  contact: 


"Like  the  Sunset"    (133) 

G     Gul . :     We  took  a  picture  of .  the 
sheriff's  department.     I'm  sure  mi'  opinions 
are  shared  by  Wes.     The  deputies  are  gy^at. 
I  have  great  contact  with  the  people  in 
that  departments     But  the  head  of  the 
department  is  like  the  sunset.     It's 
fading. 


(133) 


"A  Conflict  of  Interest" 


(134) 


G.  Qui.:     Bozeman  police  station,  our 
Bozeman  police   .    .    .  working  with  them, 

I  know  _^personally.     He's  a  chief 

of  police^;     I  know  Captain 

personally  and  Captain  ~     Those 

guys'    philosophy  is  if  there's  a  drug 

problem  to  call   us  and  don't  arrest  the 

people.     Well,  we've  got  a  city-county 

narc  team  that  differs  in  philosophy  cause  they've  got  to  stay 


(134) 
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alive.     So  there 
out  of  it.    .   ,    . 


s  a  conflict  of  interest,  and  I  try  to  stay 
My  main  interest  in  the  area  is  with  the 


sheriff's  department,  getting  to  knov/  those  people  because  they 
cover  the  outlying  districts.     That's  an  area  that  I  can't 
get  to  as  much,  but  they  can.     And  if  they  need  help,  I'd  rather 
have  them  call  me  than  arrest  the  person.     If  we  can  go  down 
and  work  with  them  and  say,   "Look,   I  think  we  can  help  this 
kid,"  they'll   lay  off  of  him  and  say,   "Okay,  we  won't  bust  him," 
I  think  as  far  as  the  city  police,  we've  got  a  lot  of  young 
idealistic  cops.     They're  looking  for  their  glory  in  a  drug 
bust  or  arrest,  and  I'm  just  trying  to  stay  the  hell   away  from 
them.     I  feel  threatened,  and  I  don't  feel   any  warmth.     From 
some  of  the  policemen  I  do  mainly  because  they  drive  bus   .    .    . 
they  drive  school  bus.     And  those  cops   I  can  relate  to  on  a 
personal   level,  but  on  a  business  level,  it's  a  different  story. 
So  I   realize  those  feelings,  and  I   don't  want  to  push. 
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"Running  Two  and  Two"     ('35) 

G.   Gul . :     County  courthouse  has  a  lot 
of  agencies  in  it.     The  two  agencies  or 
three  agencies   that  I  work   ...  with   ,.    . 
real   close  there:     court  referrals,  parole, 
and  probation.     Probation  is  a  personal 

friend  of  mine,  Mr,  .     The  girl   I  go 

with  in  Missoula  .    .".  that's  his  niece. 
So  we  have  close  ties.     He  and  I  are  on  a  \/ery  well   open 
communicating  line,  and  what  happens  when  he  wants  to  blow 
some  steam,  we'll  go  and  have  coffee.     He'll  call  me  and  say, 
"Hey,  let's  get  some  coffee."     So  I  haven't  put  any  heat  on 
him  yet  about  the  drug  thing.     He's  got  potential   clients  in 
the  probation  department  that  he  knows  he  could  refer  to  us. 
He's  the  kind  of  person  that  if  you'd  ask,  he'd  give  them  to 
us.     And  I'm  just  letting  this  confidence  build  a  little  more. 
Along  about  springtime,   I  think  we'll  start  approaching  him. 
I  don't  want  to  push  him  too  fast.     I'm  sure  that  we'll  get 
five  or  six  clients  out  of  that,  to  start  with  initially, 
and  then  we'll  start  working  with  him  a  little  more  closely. 
They  had  a  little  problem  with  the  Help  Center  and  a  disagree- 
ment of  philosophy  with  .     He's  a  soc.  major,   and  he's  on 
a  more  idealistic  therapy  type  of  thing.     And  those  guys  are 
strictly  reality  authoritarian  type  people.     Sometimes  and 
sometimes  they're  not.     So  it  just  depends  on  what  side  of  the 
fence  they're  on.     I  work  well  with  them.     Wes  works  well  with 
them.     Gary  Gerhardt  has  had  some  trouble  with  them.     So  we're 
running  a  two  and  two  average.    .    .    .We're  working  on  it  as  a 
team  to  get  rid  of  this  negative  tune,  and  ...  we  had  a 
brainstorm  the  other  night.     We  suggested  that  the  other  two 
don't  work  with  them  at  all.     If  any  problems  come  up,  they'd 
refer  them  to  the  positive  two  and  we'd  go  in  and  work  with 
them. 


"Winter,  Spring,   Fall" 

G.  Gul .:     What  I'm  setting  up  for  the  latter  part  of  March, 
the  first  part  of  spring  quarter,  is  a  program  where  I  get 
out  and  visit  with  all   the  presidents  of  the  fraternities  and 
sororities-~their  officers,  president,  vice  president,  treasurer 
.    .    .  just  to  explain  to  those  people  what  my  program  is. 
Because  those  people  are  pretty  well  respected  by  the  people  that 
have  elected  them,   (we)    .    .    .   let  them  know  how  we  can  be  reached 
in  case  they  ever  have  one  of  their  brothers  or  sisters  get  fucked 
up.    ...   I  didn't  want  to  do  it  winter  quarter  cause  everybody's 
busy  studying.     Spring  quarter  those  guys  really  turn  on  to 
everything.     You  know,  that's  the  time  to  come  and  see  the 
presidents.     So  the  first  week  of  spring  quarter,   I'm  going  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  in  that  area  seeing  the  presidents  and  vice 
presidents,    .    .    ,  See,  they  go  through  elections  in  the  middle 


(135) 
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of  spring  quarter,  and  I'm  going  to  try  to  impress  on  them 
to  pass  this  information  on  to  the  new  president.     But  if  that 
doesn't  work,    .    ,    .   the  first  part  of  fall  quarter,  go  back 
and  visit  the  new  presidents  and  officers  and  say,   ''Here's 
what  we're  here  for." 


"PSA" 

G.   Gul . :     We  started  with  KGLT  radio  station,  student  radio 
station  on  campus.     My  main  emphasis  there  was  that  they've 
been  very  cooperative  in  working  with  us  as  far  as  providing 
ideas  and  input.     lAlhen  we  get  ready  to  go  with  our  PSA  campaign, 
.    .    .we're  going  to  do  all   the  recording  in  that  studio,  and 
they're  going  to  do  it  for  us.     All  we  have  to  do  is  buy  the 
blank  tapes. 


The  latter  relates  to  public  service  announcements: 


"20-Second  Hits" 

G.   Gul .:     I  got  to  call   Freddy  (Mr.  Barta)  one  of  these 
days  and  see  if  I  could  devote  the  time  to  do  a  damn  good  set 
of  radio  spots,  which   I  can  do.     If  they  give  me  the  boosting 
for  them,   I'll  make  them  for  the  whole  goddamn  thing,  you  know. 
Then  we  can  go  into  every  town  with  those  things.     But  the 
thing  is,  it  is  hard  to  make  a  good  radio  spot.     Once  you  get 
an  effective  one,   the  whole  program  might  as  well  use  it,  you 
know.     Unless   I  want  to  find  out  what  their  opinion  is  of  it 
so  that  when  they  come  down  here  and  say,   "Jesus,  you  spent 
sixteen  hours  making  a  stinking  couple  of  radio  spots!"   =    .    . 
One  of  them  I  was  starting  to  work  the  script  out.     It  starts 
out  with  the  price  of  bread  went  up  like  22  percent  last  month 
and  goes  into  some  guy  comes  in  and  says,   "Wayne,  did  you 
see  what  the  price  of  grass  went  up  to?"     And  then  you  cut 
out  and  say,   "Montana  Drug  Program  cannot  control   the  price 
of  drugs,  but  we  can  help  you  with  their  problems."     You  can 
kind  of  see  it  .    .    .   it  is  stuff  like  this   .    .    .  20-second 
hits. 


And  PSA  work  in  the  theaters: 


"Look  Up"      (136) 

G.  Gul . :     Ellen  Theater  ...  we  want 
to  go  to  the  theaters.     Bozeman's  unique. 
We're  a  town  of  what   ,    .    .   19,000  people. 
We  have  four  operating  theaters  in  this 
town.     That's  more  than  Great  Falls. 


:*  ,^  -«-SJ.T( 


(135) 
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People  in  this  town  love  to  go  to  movies.     The  university  also 
has  a  film  circuit,  operates  out  of  the  SUB  and  charges  75  cents 
a  night  for  two  shows.     So  on  every  Sunday  night   ...  we  get 
pretty  good  films.     I'm  tied  in  with  that  too.     So  the  downtwon 
circuit  keeps  going  really  good.     I  know  the  manager,  a  close 
friend,  he's  put  posters   up  in  all   his  theaters  for  us.     Good 
exposure   ...     We  have  posters  up  in  all   the  lobbies,  and  we're 
going  to  go  into  the  cans.    .    .    .   They  won't  last  long  cause  they 
get  ripped  down.     So  I  said,   "Well,  let's  put  them  up  on  the 
ceiling  in  the  pots  over  the  pisser,  you  know."     So   .    .    ,  we'll 
put  little  signs  on  there,  you  know,  go  and  close  the  door  or 
if  you're  just  standing  there.     Put  a  little  sign:     "Look  Up." 
There's  our  sign. 


"Small -Town-Like  Atmosphere"- 

Eval ■ :     Do  you  ever  talk  to  the  judge? 

G.   Gul.:     No,   I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  yet. 

Eval .:     Do  you  consider  that  part  of  your  job? 

G.   Gul.:     I  do,  because  we  get  a  lot  of  court  referrals, 
and  I  thinl<  that  he  should  know  who  he  is  working  with  or 
who  he  is  referring  to.     You  know,  it  is  a  small   town,  a 
small -town-like  atmosphere.     Everybody  knows  what  or  who  about 
anybody  else,  so  I  think  I  have  tried  to  get  around  and  talk 
with  all   our  referral   people.     I've  met  Aftercare;   I  know  all 
the  UYA  volunteers  here  now,  personally.      I  have  gone  out  and 
drank  with  them.     You  know,  those  little  bridges  there  are 
really  reliable. 

Mr.   Gullickson's  work  also  takes  him  to  the  "small   towns"  in  Gallatin 
and  Meagher  counties.     The  initial   thrust  is  described  as  follows: 


"Getting  To  Know  the  People" 

G  Gul . :  I've  been  to  every  community  on  public  relations, 
you  know,  getting  to  know  the  people--the  mayors,  the  doctors, 
the  police.  And  in  Three  Forks,  Belgrade,  Manhattan,  Bozeman, 
and  White  Sulphur,  I  am  established  as  far  as  public  relations 
go.     Now  I  am  going  back  on  outreach. 


As  an  example,  there  is  the  town  of  White  Sulphur  Springs: 
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"Bridge  the  Gap" 

G     Gul . :     Yeah,  when  I  go  into  a  town  like  this,   I  let  those 
people  know  what  I  am  there  for,  and  I  bridge  the  gap.     I  hit 
the  top  and  then  I  just  start  at  the  bottom  and  bingo,    .    .    . 
We  spent  half  a  day  up  there  and  talked  with  fourteen  top  people 
of  like  mayor,  sheriff  .    .   .     Okay,  our  emphasis  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  and  we've  documented  the  problem  .   .    .  well,  it  was 
documented  by  Freddy  before  .   .   .  alcohol. 

Eval . :     Fred  Barta? 

G.  Gul.:     Freddy,  yeah.     He  ascertained  this  problem.     I 
agree  with  him  100  percent.     Alcohol   is  the  big  thing  in  White 
Sulphur,   .   .   .  and  when  I  am  in  town  I  usually  try  to  see  at 
least  one  preacher  and  the  alcohol  people  because  they  are  aware 
of  the  community  problems  too,  just  to  keep  our  referral  system 
all   right  and  active.     In  the  community  at  White  Sulphur,  we  have 
a  crisis  center  intervention  set  up  there  also  because  the  MDP 
grant  will  take  calls  collect  from  White  Sulphur,  and  if  it's 
a  crisis  for  any  call,  we  have  a  crisis  team  up  there  that  we 
can  call,  and  they  can  handle  it  right  in  White  Sulphur,  if  it 
is  a  drug-related  crisis  call,  if  it  was  bad  enough  that  the 
team  felt  maybe  they  should  have  outside  help.     They  have  docu- 
mented two  cases  up  there--overdoses  of  LSD,  and  .   .   .  nobody  in 
town  knew  what  was  going  on.     These  kids  were  going  out  of  their 
mind,  and  they're  shooting  them  full  of  more  drugs  to  calm  them 
down. 


"Wrapped  Up" 

G.  Gul.:     I  don't  know  whether  we  are  going  to  get  any  drug- 
related  problems  out  of  this.     Contact  is  specifically  in  the 
high  school  because  this  is  the  only  area  that  we  feel  is  worth 
spending  time  on  because  the  community  is  really  wrapped  up  in 
alcohol , 


In  working  with  the  schools  in  these  communities,  Mr.   Gullickson  states  the 
same  theme: 

"Might  As  Well   Pack  Up" 

G.  Gul . :     When  we  went  up  there  on  our  PR  work,  we  talked 

with  Mr.  who  is  the  school  superintendent.    ...   I  don't 

go  to  the  principal  in  the  school.     I  will  not,  because  I  went 
to  the  principal  at  Three  Forks  High  School,  and  then  I  tried 
to  go  into  the  school  to  mosey  around,  and  he  was  with  me  every 
goddamn  minute,  and  I  couldn't  do  anything.     Shit,  you  might  as 
well  pack  up  and  go  home,  and  that's  what  I  did.     I  just  left. 
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Eva1 . :     See  the  superintendent,   then  you  just  drop  down? 

G.   Gul . :     Drop  down  into  the  ranks    .    .    .   superintendent  and 
the  counselor  in  the  school  system,  that's  where  I  go. 


From  the  superintendent  to  the  students  in  places  such  as: 


"Sit  in  the  Hall" 

G.   Gul.:      ...  go  sit  in  the  hall   and  see  in  twenty  minutes 

how  many  kids  come  around  and  start  talking.     And  so  in  six 

minutes   I  had  five  kids  sitting  around  willing  to  rap. 


"Really  Corny" 

G.   Gul.:      ...  we  went  over  and  ate  and  sat  with  this  pep 
banT!     The'se  guys  are  really  corny.     I  played  in  the  band  before, 
so  I  could  relate  to  a  lot  of  stuff  they  were  talking  about. 


"Shaving  His  Head" 

G.   Gul . :      .    .    .   thought  I  would  mosey  around,  so  I  went  down 

to  the  shop  class,   and  I  helped  a  kid  fix  his  car.     He  was 

shaving  his  head  down.     He  wasn't  doing  it  right,  so  I  went 
over. 


And  in  doing  this  type  of  activity,  Mr.   Gullickson  gave  this   description: 

"Flushing" 

G.   Gul.:      .    .    .   about  the  approach,  you  know,  start  at  the 
top   ...   go  down  to  the  bottom  and  then  start  back  up  again. 
You  know,  it's  like  a  toilet  flushing.     You  start  in  the  tank, 
you  go  down,  and  come  back  up. 

A  cultivation  of  appearance  is  also  related: 

"A  Different  Approach"     (137-138) 

G.   Gul.:     Part  of  my  technique  is   I 
have   .    ,    .   dark  rimmed  glasses.     I   use 

these  for  ...  my  public  relations  ■■^^HS^^fe^^^      (1371 

approach  type  thing.     And  then  I  have  ^^H^^^^^l^^      Uj/J 

a  set  of  wire  rims  that  I  had  made  f v  om 
my  grandmother's  old  glasses.     They're 
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a  little  small   for  me,  but  yet  they're  kind  of  an  identity 

feature  of  being  hip.     And  I   like  to  wear  these  when  I'm  out 

on  outreach,  a  change  of  scene.     I  also 

found  if  I  have  to  cover  public  relations 

and  outreach  in  the  same  day,   I'll   take 

a  complete  change  of  clothes,  like  I'll 

have  a  tie  and  a  nice  shirt,  a  sweater 

vest  or  a  sheepskin  vest  on  in  the 

morning,  and  I'll  be  in  jeans,  wearing 

glasses  and  a  shitty  coat  out  walking 

the  streets.     Some  of  the  people  I've 

met  in  the  morning  have  met  me  in  the  afternoon  and  they  say^ 

"God,  I  know  I've  seen  that  guy  some  place  before."  .  .  . 

You  just  play  diimb.     You  just  don't  say  anything  cause  you're 

on  a  different  approach. 


(138) 


Mr.  Gullickson  has  also  learned  something  of  communities  and  contacts  in 
his  travels  to  smaller  communities.  On  drug  dealers: 

"Got  Him  Nailed" 

G.  Gul . :     Enmity  in  a  small   town  kills  widespread  drug  use 
for   awhile.     A  drug  pusher  coming  into  a  small   town  pushes 
any  there,  they've  got  him  nailed  in  twenty  hours. 

And  in  using  community  resources: 


'On  That  Porch" 
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Gul . :      I  think  preachers  are  a  good  damn  source  of  the 
referrals.     Maybe  you  will   get  four  clients  out  of  them  in  a 
year,  the  whole  group,  but  that's  d?mn  good.     What  I  want  to  do 
is  set  up  a  deal  where  I  go  around  and  visit  with  each  one  of 
the  preachers   in  town  here.     You  see  when  I  go  up  to  these 
little  towns,   they  are  one  of  the  key  people  you  see.     But 
when  we  get  to  Bozeman,  you  can't  do  jackrat  with  them.     They 
just  go  from  one  extreme  to  important  to  the  other  extreme 
to  who  gives  a  shit.     I  stopped  in  Manhattan  and  talked  with 
a  couple  of  preachers  down  there,  and  they  were  just  amazed  at 
this  program.     They  say  it  is  not  the  fact  that  I  don't  think 
I'll  ever  use  it,  but  God  knows  what's  going  to  be  on  that 
front  porch  in  the  morning.     You  know,  and  I  feel   the  same  way, 
and  I  think  especially  here  in  Bozeman.     We  had  a  group  of 
people  18  to  26  that  aren't  dragged  out  in  front  of  the 
authority  figures  every  day  like  the  kids  in  school  are.     Okay, 
and  if  they  need  help,  where  is  one  of  the  first  things  they 
are  going  to  go  to.     Well,  you  know,  there  is  a  lot  of  variation 
in  the  hypothesis,  but  the  preacher  is  within  the  first  three. 
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That's  why,   and  I   think  if  these  guys  knew  we  were  behind  them, 
you  knew,  even  if  they  just  called  us  to  say,   "Key,  Gary,  there 
is  a  kid  down  here  who  is  having  a  little  problem  with  this. 
He  would  just  like  to  talk  about  drugs."     "Sure,   I'll   be  down 
in  a  little  bit."     You  know,  that  kind  of  stuff. 


Some  of  the  other  places  Mr.   Gullickson  goes  in  the  catchment  area  are 
summarized  below: 


"Along  the 


Railroad' 


G.   Qui . :     Martinsdale  is  also  a  part  of  White  Sulphur,  but 
it  is  an  eighth  the  size  of  White  Sulphur,  so  I  don't  even  think 
it  is  worth  going  to  that  community.     I  might  someday  if  the 
weather  is  nice  come  back  through  Checkerboard,  down  through 
Martinsdale,  and  put  posters  up  in  that  area,  and  come  back 
through  Lennep  which  is  also  a  part  of  Meagher  County  along 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  put  some  posters  in  Lennep,   and  then 
that  brings  me  back  out  at  Ringling. 


"Not  Much  There"      (139-141) 

G.   Gul . :     On  Belgrade,  Manhattan, 
Three  Forks,   .    .    .   the  schools.    .    .    . 
They're  real  easy  to  find.     A  picture 
of  the  main  drag  to  show  what  the 
communities  are  like.     There's  not  much 
there,  you  know.     Each  main  drag  is  two 
blocks  long,  and  one  main  drag  is  only 
one  side  of  two  blocks.     The  rest  of 
it's  railroad  tracks.     In  Belgrade, 

there's  the  ,  and  well,  if  you 

take  a  picture  of  the  main  drag,  you'll 
get  all   the  local  hangouts  right  in 
there. 


"An    'X' 


(139) 


(140) 


G.  Gul . :  In  Manhattan,  the  bowling 
alley  seems  to  be  the  nucleus  of  generated 
things.  All  right,  now,  in  Manhattan, 
everything's  pretty  close  cause  of  the 
killings  and  stuff  like  that.  ...  Do 
you  want  me  to  put  an  "X"  up  here  where 
they  found  that  girl? 


(141) 


reds  ©J"  Done  pieces 
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BC2£M.\N.  Mont.  I AP)  - 
Authorities  are  apparently 
close  to  solving  one  link  ui  a 
chain  of  disappearances  and 
unsolved  slayings  in  Ihe  quiet 
GallaUn  Valley  but  many  mys- 
teries remain. 
■  County  A»y.  Thomas  A.  Ot- 
fion  revealed  Tuesday  that 
bone  studies  and  X-ray 
records  may  confirm  within 
several  days  Usdt  the  body  of 
ml8:iin[;  Santirj  DyJ^inan 
Sina I Icf^Hri,  iJ.  wrt:{  cremated 
on  an  abandoned  homestead 
northwest  of  Br.ieniLin  m  the 
desolate  HorsesNoe  Hills 

However,  evidence  indicates 
that  another  body  —  animal  or 
huriiRn  —  abo  was  ijumed  in 
the  ranch  yard,  Olson  said. 


AilhoL^h  there  is  widespread 
speculation  that  some  o(  the 
bones  may  be  LJia-^e  of  7-year- 
old  Susan  Jaeger.  OUon  said 
there  ts  no  evidence  at  hand  lo 
link  the  two  cases  The  Farm- 
Ington.  Mich.,  ^it  1  disappeared 
last  summer,  apparently  kid- 
naped through  a  hole  slashed  in 
d  ten! 

Officers  said  the  homestead, 
sandwiched  ui  a  n.iriow  guJch 
about  sU  miles  north  of  the 
UlUe  community  of  I.ogan,  was 
searched  in  the  days  Imme- 
diately after  the  Jaeger  child's 
disappearance. 


'tliere  was'no  ?vid?nce  of 
violence  m  the  car,  1  ihinSi 
that's  about  ai  far  ao  !  can  go." 
be  said.  Olson  said  a  number  of 
sleel  dnims  had  been  found  on 
the  homestead  But  it  would  l>e 
slieer  speculation  to  belie\"e.  he 
said,  that  humdn  remains  were 
cremated  in  a  drum  lo  produce 
the  intense  heat  that  wnuld  be 
needed  to  reduce  bone  to 
craionent 

The  homestead  is  accessible 
by  backrnads  to  Manh.itUin 
and  to  the  Missouri  River 
Hendwaters  State  Park,  where 
Susan  Jaeger  vanished  in  the 
predawn  hours  ol  June  25 

The  park  was  the  site  of  the 
ISea  sLayinji  of  Michael  K  Ra- 
ney.  a  Iz-year-old  Boy  Scout, 
who  wa3  stabbed  and  bludg- 
eoned while  sleeping  in  a  tent 
with  other  Scouts  Tlial  slaying 
has  not  been  solved.  At  least 
three  other  persons,  includuig 
two  women,  have  been  slain  in 
the  Gallatin  Valley  since  1%4. 
All  are  unsolved. 


"Raise  Hell 


Montana  Standard,   1974 


G.   Gul.:     Three  Forks,  there's  a  laundramat  and  doughnut  shop. 
The  doughnut  shop's  tied  in  with  the  movie  theaters,  and  the 
laundramat's  a  place  that's  open  until   ten  at  night--th8  only 
place  to  go  and  sit  really.     And  the  kids  go  in  there,  raise  hell 


"Project  Reachout' 


G.   Gul.:     Okay,  Project  Reachout  in  West  Yellowstone,  which  is 
under  Ellen's  direct  jurisdiction. 
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"I  Cheat" 

G.  Gul . :  Livingston  I  have  to  go  through  ...  on  the 
way  over  there.  Livingston  is  a  big  resource  of  things  for 
us.  We  will  work  with  those  people  if  they  come  over  here. 
...  I  can't  go  over  there  on  outreach  and  get  paid  for  it, 
so  what  I  do  is  cheat.  I  just  stop  through  across  the  hill 
and  check  with  my  referral  people  over  there  and  that  is 
about  it,  Wilsall  and  Clyde  Park  are  around  here  too,  but  they 
are  in  Park  County,  so  I  don't  stop  there.  I  cheat  in  Livingston 
because  we  are  so  close.  .  .  .  Billings  has  a  hygiene  clinic, 
but  if  these  kids  want  to  come  over  here,  we  will  work  with  them. 
Kids  come  over  here  for  concerts  and  stuff  like  that.  So,  okay, 
a  round  trip  up  there  and  back  is  220  miles. 


"Down  the  Road" 

G.  Gul.:  I  am  going  to  go  south  to  Gallatin  Gateway,  and 
that  is  about  as  far  as  I  think  I  will  go.  I  don't  think  Big 
Sky  will  be  worth  anything  digging  into  because  it  is  a  transient 
population  up  there,  "^ery   transient,  and  I  think  if  the  problem 
was  there,  if  you  went  back  two  days  later,  it  would  be  down 
the  road.  The  Gallatin  Gateway  has  a  first  through  eighth  grade 
out  there,  and  I  have  heard  things  are  pretty  wild,  and  I  plan 
on  making  it  out  with  posters  and  do  the  PR  cover  work. 


In  going  to  these  communities,  Mr.  Gullickson  mentioned  the  possible 
travel  hazards. 


"Up  ...  the  Draw" 

G.  Gul.:  It's  very  bad  to  be  caught  in  a  damn  snowstorm 
out  here.  ...  I  was  very  lucky  every  day  I  have  gone.  I  have 
had  storms  on  both  sides  of  me.  It  is  really  .  .  .  just  up  the 
middle  of  the  draw. 


Again  on  weather  conditions,  while  Mr.  Gullickson  was  being  interviewed: 

"Mother  Nature  Still  Speaks"  ^^^^^ 

G.  Gul.:  Either  we  were  dumb  or  ^^^^ 

there's  a  hell  of  a  storm  coming  in.  ^^jg^mag^^^ - " 

And  right  now  we're  looking  down  the  main  j^^^^HB^^     (^Ao\ 

street,  and  there's  about  a  thirty-five  W^^KmF^^  i'^+^J 

mile  an  hour  wind  blowing  with  a  lot  of  ra^^^^   ^^--■*l 

snow.  It  didn't  take  long.  Probably  be  ^^Ijff*'    ^^^ 

here  all  night.  That's  Bozeman.  This  is  ^^■-  ^^^ 

what  we're  used  to. 


no 


Eval . :     Tumbleweed  just  loomed  by  the  third  story  window. 
That  was  kind  of  interesting. 

G.   Gul.:     We  have  these  things.      It's  extreme  wind  storms. 
It's   .    .    .   the  wind  they  get  there,   though,  is  a  geometric 
type  formation  from  the  Paradise  Valley,     Heating  in  the 
Paradise  Valley  and  a  cooling  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,  it  just  sucks   that   .    .    .  you  know,   there's 
a  transfer  of  air  in  through  there,  and  Livingston  gets   it. 
They  have  a  natural  wind  tunnel    like  that  down  at  Vale,   Colorado, 
the  same  problem.     But  the  wind  we  get  here  is  strictly  a  frontal 
wind,  and  it  comes  sweeping  across  the  valley,  and  we've  got  a 
sixty-five  mile  range  where  this  stuff  doesn't  have  any  obstruc- 
tions before  it  hits  Bozeman.     We  can  really  get  some  violent 
winds  here  sometimes,  but  it's  pretty.      It's  beautiful,  and 
that's  what  makes  Bozeman  so  neat.    ...    I  just  wanted  you  to 
know  that  Mother  Nature  still  speaks   down  in  Bozeman  once  in 
awhile  with  its  intense  ferocity.     Probably  by  morning,  we'll 
have  about  four  inches  of  snow,  just  a  small   front  passing 
through,  but  it's  pretty. 

In  working  with  outlying  communities,   time  also  becomes  a  factor: 

"Six  Hours  of  Comp  Time" 

G.   Gul ■ :      .    .    .   Belgrade,  Manhattan,  Three  Forks   ...    I  only 
have  been  down  there  on  public  relations  trips  so  far.      I  have 
not  had  time  to  devote  any  time  for  outreach  down  there  because 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  something  going  here  in  Bozeman.     And 
I  get  frustrated  sometimes,  because  there  is  so  much  to  do  and 
so  little  time  to  do  it.     Every  time   I  go  to  White  Sulphur,   I 
end  up  sacrificing  Bozeman  outreach  time.     I  am  not  back  here 
until   ten  at  night,  and  I   leave  at  eight-thirty  in  the  morning. 
So  there  is  a  fourteen,  fifteen  hour  day  right  there. 


This  will  especially  become  a  concern  if  the  following  activity  of 
Mr.   Gullickson  is  extended  to  the  small   communities: 

"I  Do  All   the  Treating" 

G.   Gul . :     We  have  a  couple  of  clients  that  don't  actually 
come  into  the  office,  and  I   do  all   the  treating.     We  have  a  boy 
that  was  eighteen  years  old  .    ,    .   busted  for  smoking  grass. 
Well,  his  problem  isn't  that  bad,  but  yet  he  is  on  tliree  years' 
probation,  so  for  the  next  three  years,  our  outreach  work  will 
be  with  him. 


m 


And  through  this  concern: 


"Clients,  Clients,  Clients"  (1^3) 

G.  Gul.:  What  I  am  worried  about  is 
getting  clients,  clients,  clients.  .  .  . 
You  know  what  silent  numbers  can  come  up. 


143) 


You  Know 
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Ellen  Feldinan's  office  is  in  the  Gallatin 
Council's  office  area.     To  see  Ellen  there, 
first  one  must  go  up  a  narrow  and  steep  stair- 
way,  then  walk  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  and: 

"Just  Wander  Right  In"     (144-146) 

E .   F . :      .    .    .   our  central   area  where 
people   .    ,    .   come  in  here  to  wait.     It's 
a  filing  area.     It's  a  work  area   .    .    . 
typing  area,  appointment  area.    ...    If 
they  don't  know  the  way,   I'll   come  out 
and  greet  them  and  do  something  to  make 
them  feel   at  ease.     Usually,  though, 
they'll   just  wander  right  into  my  office. 

From  the  central   area,   through  a  combined 
office  of  outreach  worker  and  staff  members  of 
other  Gallatin  Council   programs,  one  arrives 
at  an  open  door: 


(144) 


(145) 


(146) 


"I   Do  a   Lot  of   .    . 


(147) 


E.    F. :     This   is  my  office.    .    .    . 
Strictly  related  with  the  drug  program 
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.    .    .   I  do  a  lot  of  my  counseling  here. 
I  do  a  lot  of  it  outside  my  office,  but 
I  do  a  lot  of  the  counseling  in  here. 
...   I  do  my  paperwork  here,    ...  my 
treatment  things  and  keeping  the  files 
in  order,  and  my  own  clinical   records 
in  writing  up  sessions.     Keeping  the 
files   up  to  date,   opening  files.  Help 
Center  guides,  my  little  reports,  monthly 
reports,  and  other  reports   I  have  to  write. 


M     ^^^^' 


Rather  than  being  full   of  files  and  paper,  the  office  is  dominated  by 
windows,  soft  colored  posters,  a  plump  chair,  and  a  well -used  couch. 


"From  Any  Different  Angle"     (148-149) 

Eva! . :     Why  do  you  have  your  desk 
facing  the  wall? 

E.    F. :     I  don't  like  to  have  anything 
between  me  and  the  client  in  terms  of 
.    .    .  barriers.     And  I  feel   like  if  I'm 
sitting  behind  a  desk,   I  become  really 
an   "official   counselor"   .    .    .   and  I'd 
rather  be  on  an  equal    .    .    .  more  of  an 
equal  basis--just  another  person  who'd 
be  dealing  with  another  individual-- 
without  having   .    .    .  something  imposing 
a  barrier  or  a  strength.     So  that's  why 
when   I  talk  to  people   ...   I'll   be 
sitting  on  a  couch,  or  I'll  move  my  chair 
so  I'll   face  them.     I  just  have  the 
mobility  to  do  it  from  any  different  angle 
of  the  room  that  I  want  to. 


(148) 


(149) 


In  discussing  her  activities,  Ellen  stated  that: 


A  Resource  Person 

E.   F. :     It's  kind  of  wearing  different  hats.     One  of  them 
would  be  professional   counseling  and  working  with  people  who 
have  drug-related  problems,  providing  them  with  some  kind  of 
therapy,  whether  it's  vocational   or  psychotherapy  or  educational 
or  any  other  form  of  therapeutic  aid.    .    .    .  And  another  one  was 
to  become  involved  in  community  activities  in  providing  the 
community  with  the  drug-related  and  counseling  type  of  informa- 
tion.   .    .    ,   Help  Center  does   referral.      T  don't  really  do 
referral.     I  act  more  as  a  resource  individual. 
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Eva1 . :     They  come  to  you  then  for  help? 

E .   F . :     Right,  or  I'll   go  to  them.    ...   I   usually  don't 
refer  them  to  another  agency,  unless  they  ask  for  it,  you  know, 
if  there's  a  specific  need. 

Further: 

"Don't  Try  to  Push" 

E.   F. :     I'm  a  jack  of  all   trades.     I  generally  go  in  the 
direction  that  the  client  wants  to.     I  don't  try  to  push  my 
values  or  iriy  feelings  on  him.     You  know,  sure  I  do  sometimes, 
but  I  try  not  to,  and  when  I  do,  I  try  to  be  honest  about  it. 
.    .    .  Most  people  are  having  some  area  of  difficulty  in  maybe 
one  aspect  of  their  life  or  in  all   aspects.    .    ,    .  And  if  they 
feel   it's  important  enough,  it's  causing  them  enough  dis- 
satisfaction, and  they  want  to  work  on  it  to  try  to  change, 
that's  what  I  do.     I  try  to  help  them  change,   find  more 
effective  and  more  satisfying  ways  of  dealing  with  the  area 
they  are  experiencing  a  problem  with. 

Eval . :     The  drugs  could  be  considered  a  symptom  of  some 
other  .    .    .? 

E.    F.:      Right. 

"Try  to  Steer" 

Eval . :      ...   a  person  that's  been  using  a  lot  of  speed   .    .    . 
wants  an  alternative  to  it,  what  can  you  offer? 

E.   F. :     Okay,   I  try  and  when   I  can  refer  to  the  other 
programs  here,   the  Gallatin  Council,  any  of  the  other  programs 
in  Bozeman,   anything  that  can  help  this  person;  and  if  they've 
been  into  like  your  example,  speed,  and  they  want  to  find 
something  else,  if  they're  interested  in  arts  and  crafts,  we 
try  and  create  a  hobby  for  them  ...  or  an  interest  or  whatever, 
you  know,     try  to  steer  them  in  that  direction.     If  they're 
interested  in  getting  out  and  getting  a  job   .    .    .   I'll  work 
with  Voc.   Rehab,  or  the  employment  agency  or  a  local  individual 
and  try  to  help  them  in  that  area.     If  they  .    .    .  need  food 
stamps,  then  I'll   try  to  help  them  with  that. 

"As  Long  As  They're  a  Client  of  Mine"    (150) 

Eval . :      ...  he  just  drops  out.    .    .    .   How  do  you  go  about 
getting  him  back  in? 
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E .    F . :     Well,   I  don't  go  about  getting 
in.    .    .    .    I  go  about  finding  out 
'ed  out.    .    .    .   Maybe  they  don't 
it.    ...   If  that's  not  what 
ing  for,  but  (they)  were  look- 
ing else,   I'll   try  to  help 
they  found  out  after,  you 
their  fingers  in  paint,  and 
at's  not  what  they  want,   I 
If  just  forcing  them  into 


them  back 
why  they  dropp 
want  to  be  in 
they  were   look 
ing  for  someth 
them.     But  if 
know,  watting 
finding  out  th 
don't  see  myse 
anything 


Eval . :     So  this  counseling  goes  on  even  if  they're  enrolled 
in  the  crafts  program  .    .    .? 

E.   F. :     As  long  as   they're  a  client  of  mine. 


(150) 


As  mentioned  above,  Ellen  has  the  potential  help  of  other  programs  and 
their  staffs  within  the  Gallatin  Council,  as  well  as  connections  with  other 
agencies   in  the  community. 


"Interrelated,  Yet  Separate' 


Eval 


(151) 


So  this  is  sort  of  informally 
contacted,  but  yet  it's  all   formally 
layed  out  on  an  organizational   chart. 

E.    F. :     Right,  exactly.    .    .    .   Like 
I  said,  Marie  refers  to  me  and  I  work 
with  Marie  as  a  resource  person  for  her 
rap  groups.     And  Zan   ...   I  was  a 
resource  person  for  any  of  their  response 
group  work  in  a  problem,  and  Julie  and  I 
work  together  on  the  prescriptive  abuse 
program,  so  it's  all   interrelated,  yet 
separate. 


Eval. 
client   . 

E.   F. 


So  everybody  is  following  up  on  everybody  else's 
? 


Yes 


I  think  we're  all 


\/ery 


much  aware  and  all 
strivin^g  toward  confidentiality,  so  there's  never  a  problem 
with  that,   cause  they're  all   very  much  concerned  and  caring 
how  this  will   involve  the  client.    .    .    .  But  there  are  certain 
people  I   can  work  with  and  I'm  sure  someone  else  can't.     There 
are  certain  people  that  Gary  Gerhardt  may  get,  being  in  the 
Help  Center,  that  wouldn't  feel   comfortable  working  with  me. 


(151) 
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And  maybe  until   then,  he  could  make  the  liaison  between  me  and 
the  client.     And  he  might  be  working  with  them  individually. 


In  addition  to  service  agencies  and  co-workers  on  the  program  staff,  there 
are  other  sources  Ellen  may  turn  to  for  aid: 


"Brainstorm  with  Wes"    (152) 

E.   F.:      ...   I   feel   like  I  could  go 
to  Wes  when   I  have  a  problem.    ...   If 
I  may  be  in  a  stump,  which  way  I  should 
go  with  this  individual,   I  can  brainstorm 
with  Wes,  or  if  I  need  some  information 
like  maybe  this  individual  needs  another 
kind  of  counseling,  then  I  can  go  to  him. 


(152) 


"The  Counseling  Staff,  the  Professors" 


E.    F. 


I  also  feel   that  I've  pretty  good  relationships 


with  the  counselors  from  Montana  State--the  counseling  staff, 
the  professors.     I   feel   like  I  could  go  to  them  if  I  had  a 
professional  question  on  how  to  deal  with  something. 


"With  the  Permission" 

E.   F.:      ...   an  individual   came  in  that  I  felt  was,  to 
use  labels   .    .    .  was  really  psychotic   .    .    .   and  highly  hypo- 
chondriacal, highly.     He  wasn't  a  client--just  an  individual 
that  came  in.     And  some  things  transpired  during  the  session 
that  I  felt  that  I'd  like  another  opinion  on,  another  opinion 
of  .    .    .  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  go  with  this   individual 

local   doctor  that  the  individual  had 
.  being  very  conscious  to  protect  the 
I  discussed  it  with  a  professor  from 
.   I  feel   that  I  can  go  to  the  doctor  or 
with  the  permission. 


been  seeing, 


First  I  called  a 
Then  .  , 
individual's  identity, 
Montana  State.  , 
the  minister  .    , 


"The  Other  Place" 

Eval . :  Do  you  ever  talk  to  the  other  counseling  people  in 
the  .  .  .  drug  program? 

E .  F . :  At  drug  treatment  meetings,  at  workshops,  and  at 
seminars. 


Eval.:  Do  you  ever  get  on  the  phone  to  them? 
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E.    F. :     Not  often. 
.    .    .  doing  our  clien 
be  moving  to  Butte   . 
don't  talk  to  them. 
.    .    .  When  I  know  an 
satellite  center^  I '1 
transfer,  if  they  wan 
the  program.     And  the 
I'll   talk  to  the  Dire 
talk  to  the  outreach 
I'll    .    .    . 


If  I  have  a  question,  you  know,  about 
t  or  a  client  I'm  working  with  that  might 
.    .    I'll   give  Butte  a  call.     But  I  generally 
Like  I  don't  call   to  bullshit  or  anything. 
individual   is  moving  to  an  area  that  has  a 
1   first  ask  the  individual   if  they  want  a 
t  to  .    .    .still   continue  to  be  a  part  of 
n  I'll  give  the  other  place  a  call .    .    .    . 
ctor,  and  if  the  Director's  not  there ^   I'll 
worker,  if  the  outreach  worker's  not  there. 


Eval . :     Talk  to  the  secretary? 

E.   F. :     .    .    .  talk  to  the  secretary,  yeah. 

In  spite  of  Ellen's  concern  for  eliminating  "barriers"  between  herself 
and  the  client,  such  barriers  exist,  mainly  in  getting  the  client  in  the 
first  place.     First,   referrals: 

"Hasn't   .    .    .   Shown  Up" 

Eval  ■ :     How  does  that  prescriptive  abuse  program  tie  in  with 
you  .    .    .? 

E._  F. :     yery  closely.     Julie  and  I  work  together  on  that 
program.    .    .    .We've  had  referrals.     We've  got  a  number  of 
referrals   from  doctors,  which   I  feel   is  something.    .    .    .   It's 
a  good  sign,  but,  you  know,   I  don't  have  any  clients  yet  from 
them.     Their  doctors  happened  to  have  referred  them,  but  it's 
just  the  individual  hasn't   ,    .    .   shown  up.     He  hasn't  come. 

And  again,  the  same  problem  through  Gary's  street  outreach  activities: 


"Making  Connection,  But 


(153) 


E.   F. :     I  think  that  rather  than  trying 
to  meet  people  as,   "Hi!     I'm  the  outreach 
worker  from  the  drug  place"  that  he  tries 
to  approach  them  first  just  as  a  human  being-- 
just  as  a  person. 

Eval . :     Then  how  do  they  get  them  from 
there  to  you? 

E. _F. :      .    .    .   I  don't  know.    .    .    .   Gary's  been  working  since 
sometime  in  December,  and  in  terms  of,  you  know,  actually  bringing 


(153) 
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in  a  client  from  a  bar  or  from  that  kind  of  informal   atmosphere 
into  the  program,  he's  been   .    .    .  it's  working.     And  I   feel   like, 
and  he  feels  that  he's  making  certain  connections,  but  there  hasn't 
been  a  client  brought  in  yet   .    .    .   through  that.     He  has  brought 
in  clients  through  the  jail,  you  know,  people  that  are  in  the 
jail   for  some  kind  of  drug  charge. 


However,  this   "lack  of  clients"  to  counsel   is  somewhat  misleading, 
though  a  concern.     First,  the  concern: 

"'X'   Amount  of  Clients" 


E     F. :     Well,   I  feel   like  I've  certain  goals  to  reach,  and 
if  I 'm  not  reaching  them,  then  that  disturbs  me,   .    .    .   raw 
numbers.     I  feel   like  I  have  to  see  "X"  amount  of  clients  per 
year,  and  that  breaks  down  to  "X"  amount  per  month. 


Further: 


"I  Could  Have  Said  a  Thousand"   (154) 

Eval . :     .    .    .  What's  the  optimum  number 
of  clients  ycu  could  successfully  counsel? 

E.    F. :     Well,   for  the  program  project 

role,   140  clients.    ...  I  feel   like  I  could 

handle   .    .    .  probably  at  one  time  and  do 

.    .    .  what  I  consider  an  adequate  job, 
probably  around  twenty. 


Eval . :     What  would  happen  if  you  had  more  than  twenty? 

E.   F. :      ...    I  don't  really  know.     It's  hard  for  me  to  say 
and  tell  you  about  a  hypothetical   situation.    .    .    .  Like  over 
a  month  if  I  had  thirty  or  forty   .    .    .  it's  hard  for  me  to  say, 
what  if  we  had  fifty   .    .    .?     ...   I  said  twenty,   I   could  have 
said  a  thousand  ...   I  could  have  said  fifty.     I  honestly 
don't  know  because   I  don't  know  how  many  I   can  adequately 
handle,  and  how  many  I  can't. 

Eval . :     How  many  are  you  working  with  right  now? 

E.    F. :     I  think  the  latest  figure  was  seventeen. 


(154) 


The  concern  is  expressed  about  face-to-face  counselor-client  contact,  yet 
counseling  is  going  on.     One  aspect  of  concern  involves  the  nature  of  "official 
clients: 
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"I'll   Keep  Cards" 

Eval . :     What  about  these  situations    .    .    .  Wes  was  talking 
about  where  you  spend  or  Gary  spends   or  somebody  spends  massive 
amounts  of  time  trying  to  get  somebody  as  a  file   .    .    .   because 
.    .    .if  they're  in  the  file  they're  a  client,  and  if  they're 
not  in  the  file,   they're  not  a  client  .    .    .? 


E  F. 
and  keep 
not  enro 

Eval . 


...  We  make  out  Help  Center  cards  on  the  individual 
cards  on  them  and  do  consider,  you  know,  potential, 
led  clients. 


Help  Center. 
E.    F. 


Eval 


E.    F. 


.   for  people  who  either  call   in  or  walk  into  the 

Right.      . 

But  it  doesn't  include  those  people  Gary  talks  to  .    , 


Yes,  it  does.     If  it's  a  Help-related  situation,  he'll 

make  a  card  and  so  ...   like  I  work  with  people  that  I  don't 
have  a  file  on,  but  I'll  keep  cards  on  them. 


Another  method  of  counseling  is  through  various  Gallatin  Council   programs 
and  staff.     For  example: 


'The  One  I  Sit  On' 


(155) 


E.   F. :     One  thing  that  I  do 


this 


is   for  the  Gallatin  Council,  is  they  have 

different  rap  groups  going.     A  lot  of 

these  are  in  conjunction  with  the  Help 

Center.    .    .    ,    I'm  on  their  training  staff, 

where  I  train  new  volunteers.     The   .    .    . 

prospective  volunteer  goes  through  a 

general  screening  committee  made  up  of  community  people.    .    .    . 

If  they  get  through  that  screening  committee,  then  they'll  go 

through  another  one,   and  that's  the  one  I  sit  on. 


(155) 


Similarly  for  other  Gallatin  Council   services; 


'How  They  Are/What  They  Are 
E.    F. 


I'm 
them 


the  resource 
once  a  week. 


meet  with 

encountering,  ideas  they  have,   ideas  they 

to  have,   and  they'll   just  bounce  it  off  me. 


person  for  the  leaders.    ...   I 
and  they'll   discuss  problems   they're 
don't  have  but  want 
and  I'll  provide  them 
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with  some  kind  of  direction  if  I  can  or  throw  my  ideas  out 
or  help  them  understand  their  own  feelings  about  it   ,    .    . 
whether  they  actually  go  about  dealing  with  people  that  way, 
I  think,   is  really  individual.     You  know,   I   think  it  relates 
to  how  they  are  and  what  they  are  rather  than  from  anything 
I'm  going  to  be  able  to  say. 

This  transference  of  ideas  and  approaches  is  also  one  Ellen  attempts  with  the 
outreach  workers: 

"Certain  Areas" 

Eval . :     Are  there  any  problems  that  the  outreach  workers 
keep  mentioning  that  keep  coming  up? 

E .   F . :     I  think  there  are  certain  areas.     I  think  one  thing 
that's  been  brought  to  my  attention  is  the  frustration  of 
meeting  somebody  in  a  bar  cold  and  moving  from  a  general, 
superficial   conversation  to  something  that's  a  little  more 
significant  where  the  individual    .    .    .  may  feel   comfortable 
in  talking  about  some  of  his  personal  problems.   .    .    .  When 
Gary's   .    .    .with  different  people  on  the  street,  we'll  have 
meetings   .    .    .   and  he'll   relate  some  incidents  to  me  and  ask 
me   .    .    .  what  do  I  think,  what's  my  opinion,  how  do  I  approach 
this,  do  I  have  any  suggestions.    .    .    .  We   .    .    .  talk  about  it, 
you  know,  and  the  problem  he  may  be  encountering  with  that 
individual  or  just  his  own  feelings. 

As  an  example: 

"Prevented  Something" 

E.   F. :      .    .    .he's  working  with  a  high  school   individual 
tryTng  to  get  them  into  the  program,  and  .    .    .  what  would  be 
the  best  way  to  approach  this  individual,  cause  he  felt  pretty 
certain  that  they  were  involved  in  drug  use.     And  he  wanted 
to  know  if  they  should  go  to  the  individual's  parents.     And 
we  discussed  this,  and  my  feelings  and  his  feelings,  and  we 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  probably  would  not 
be  a  good  approach.     It  would  probably  alienate  the  individual 
more  than  anything  .    .    .  more  than  bringing  them  in.     And 
by  discussing  it  beforehand,  you  know,   I  feel   that  we  probably 
prevented  something  that  may  have  had  a  negative  reaction. 
.    .    .   It's  more  of  an  exchange.    .    .    .  Like  right  now  sometimes 
we  meet  at  night,  Gary  and  I,  not  all   the  time   .    .    .   occasionally. 
And  we  discuss  different  clients  and  feelings  he's  having,    .    .    . 
It's  more   ...   of  a  philosophy  of  people,  how  to  approach  them. 
But  it's  not  something  hard  and  cut.     It's  not  something  more 
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like  if  you  do  such  and  such  a  thing,  this  is  how  I'm  going 
to  react,  cause  I  don't  know  how  they'll   react  till  you  do 
whatever  it  is.     But  there  is  a  certain  way  I  want  people 
to  be  treated. 


Though  the  discussion  such  as  the  above  occurred  informally,  there  are  pro- 
visions  for  formal   sessions,  e.g.: 


"To  Brainstorm"    ^56) 

E.   F.:     It's  a  staff  room.     The  staff 
meets  here  to  brainstorm.     They  hold 
meetings,  they  hold  staff  meetings.     We 
have  weekly--well ,  bi-monthly  staff 
meetings.     Our  advisory  boards  will  meet 
here.     If  we're  having  any  kind  of  work- 
shop or  training  session,  we  use  this 
room. 


\s^  i^n  ^  3a"j 


(156) 


In  contrast  to  the  daily  sight  contacts  of  Gallatin  Council  staff 
members  with  Ellen,  there  are  the  smaller  communities  in  the  service  area. 
These  are  approached  in  a  different  manner. 


"If  There's  a  Clientele" 

Eval . :     Do  you  ever  go  up  to  White  Sulphur  Springs? 

E.    F. :     Yes   ...    I  went  to  all   the  agencies   .    .    .   getting 
some  k'ind  of  contact  relationship.     So  I  went  to  all   the  agencies, 
to  the  hospital,  to  the  doctor,  the  courthouse,  to  the  school. 

Eval . :      ...   do  you  decide  whether  you  or  Gary  should  go  up 
into  a  town? 

E.   F.:     We  usually  go  together.    .    .    .  Gary  and  I  made  a   .    .    . 
trip  out  to  White  Sulphur  just  a  little  while  ago.     Well,  Wes 
and  I  have  been  making  them  too.    ...  We  tried  to  work  out 
some  time  where  he  (Gary)  can  go  up  there  on  a  once-a-week  basis 
...   to  do  outreach  up  there, 

Eval,:     Now  what  happens  to  these  people  he's  doing  outreach 
work  wrth  out  there?     Does  he  bring  them  back  into  Bozeman? 

E.    F. :     No,  if  there's  a  clientele  developed,  then  I'll   go, 
and  enough  of  one,  then  I'll  go  out  there. 
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In  addition  to  the  one  outreach  worker's  staggered  contacts  with  certain 
small   communities,   another  outreach  worker,  Ms.   Gretchen  Haas,  was  assigned 
to  stay  in  and  serve  the  community  of  West  Yellowstone  through  Project 
Reachout.     Thus,  Ellen  stated  that  her  work  outside  of  Bozeman  took  her  to: 


'From  the  Trailer" 


E,    F. 


(157) 


.    .    ,  primarily  West  Yellowstone, 

Of  course,   I  operate   .    .    ,  base  myself  from 
the  trailer. 


We  tried  to  keep  in  close  contact  on  the 
phone.     There  were  times  when  I  would  speak 
with  her  eyery  day  on  the  phone  and  a  lot  of 
times  that  I  may  have  twice  a  week  on  the  phone  or  maybe  three 
times  a  week.     There  were  times  that  I'd  speak  to  her  two  or  three 
(times)  a  day,  but  generally  we  tried  to  keep  pretty  much  in 
contact  through  the  phone.     And  then  I'd  either  go  down  there 
once  a  week  or  Gretchen  would  try  to  come  up  here  once  a  week. 
.    .    .  There  were  a  lot  of  people  (that)  went  to  West 
Yellowstone.     I  know  Gretchen  wasn't  trained  in  counseling. 

Eval . :     She  was  technically  an  outreach  worker? 

E.   F. :     Right,  and  so,  you  know,  she  related  to  the  people 
as  she  could.     And  I  think  she  provided  them  with  a  great  many 
services.     And  I  think  she  provided  them  with  a  lot  of  support. 
But  in  terms  of  actual   counseling,   I  don't  think  she  could  pro- 
vide that  service  because  she  wasn't  trained  in  that  area. 

Eval . :     Were  there  any  other  agencies   down  there  in  West 
Yellowstone  she  could  work  with? 

E.  F. :  I  think  Gretchen  was  the  only  one.  I  know  there's 
not  a  Welfare,  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  I  think  they  service 
West,  but  I  know  they  don't  have  an  office. 


(157) 


This  points  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  between  counseling  and  outreach 


work, 


"Orientation  Provides" 

Eval. :     How  do  you  teach  how  to  do  outreach? 
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E     F  :     You  don't  really  teach  how  to  do  outreach,  because 
I  don' t  know  if  you  can  teach  it  until  you  do  it.     But  one 
thing,   the  orientation  provides  a  general   introduction  to  the 
different  programs  of  the  Gallatin  Council --a  complete  instruction 
period  in  the  Montana  Drug  Program,  their  regulations,   filing 
procedure,  keeping  the  confidential   files,  what  we  work  toward, 
what  we  work  with,  our  goals,  you  know,  general   information.     And 
then  also  some  counseling  aspects,  like  certain  ways,  perhaps,  it's 
more  conducive  and  more  compatible  to  approach  people,  and  certain 
ways  that  are  not  compatible. 


"Just  Going   ...  On  the  Street"     (^58) 


Eval 


E.    F. 


Eval 


E.    F. 


Eval 


Do  you  ever  do  outreach? 

I  haven 't  as  yet. 

Are  you  going  to  get  into  that? 

Yes. 


(158) 


Is  there  a  training  program  on  outreach? 


E.  F.:  Well,  I  provided  a  training  program  for  Gary  .  .  .  and 
Gretchen.  .  .  .  But  as  far  as  my  going  through  a  training  program, 
you  know,  if  I  run  into  a  problem,  I'll  go  ask  somebody,  but  I'm 
not  going  to  go  through  any  training.  I'm  just  going  to  go  on 
the  street. 


Further,  in  the  discussion  of  her  places  and  activities,  Ellen  was  asked: 


Log,  "No  . 


Appointment  Book' 


Eva].:  (The  outreach  workers  keep  a  log.)  Do  you  keep  a  log? 


E.   F.; 


No 


,    .   I  keep  an  appointment  book.     I  know  what  my 
appointments  and  niy  meetings  are.     The  main  reason,   I   understand, 
is  when  the   (Federal    Inspection)  team  comes  in,  so  they  actually 
see  what  an  outreach  worker  does.    ...   It  can  be  so  unconcrete 
in  terms  of,  you  know,   they're  out  on  the  street  or  they're  going 
to  different  locations,  different  spots,  from  maybe  a  bar  to 
teenage  hangout  place  or  to  a  restaurant  or  school.     It's  some 
kind  of  a  show  to  keep  a  tally  of  where  they've  been  and  what 
they  do,  their  informal   as  well   as  formal   contacts.     That's 
my  understanding  of  why  they  keep  it. 


Ellen  later  drew  a  map  of  the  places  she  does  her  work  in  the  community; 
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Map  11.     Ms.   Feldman's  Map  of  Bozeman 


"Our  Little  Roles"     (159-161) 


Eyal . :     Okay,  now  some  of  these  places 
aren't  considered  counseling  situations: 
Big  Boy  and  Sambo's    .    .    .? 

E.   F. :      ...  We  have  counseling 
situations  that  I'll  meet  with  them, 
.    .    .  They  just  don't  feel   comfortable 
inside.     They  don't  feel   comfortable  in 
a  formal,   office  counseling  situation 
where  I   am  the  counselor  and  they  are  the 
client,  and  we  all   have  our  little  roles. 


And  so  we'll   go  out   .    .    .  this  morning 
I  was  at  Four  B's  having  coffee  with  a 
client,   and  we  had  coffee,  but  we  also 
talked  about  some  pretty  important  things. 
Another  girl  whom  I'm  seeing,  we'll   go  out 
to  lunch  sometimes.     And  while  we're,  you 
know,  eating,  we're  also  discussing  some 
pretty  significant  things   for  her.     The 
same  thing  with  some  of  these  other 
places  where  there's  a  more  informal 

type  atmosphere.     With  another  individual    I'm  working  with,  he 
just  didn't  feel   comfortable  up  here,   and  it  got  to  a 


(159) 


(i6o; 


161 


it 


and 


talk  about  it  but 


where  we  could  talk  about 

we  went  out  of  the  office  into  St.  George,  and  we 

game  of  pool  and  rap  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 


may 


point 
.  .  So 
shoot  a 
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In  summary  to  the  places  and  activities  of  Ellen,  one  must  include  her 
statement  of  service: 

"Anyplace" 

Eva! . :      .    .    .   are  there  any  cases  where  you'd  have  to  bring 
them  here  or  to  this  type  of  situation,  this  office  or  whatever? 

E .    F . :     For  my  services,  no.    .    .    .1  don't  have  to  be  here; 
I  can  be  anyplace  and  do  what  I  do.     But  if  the  individual   needs 
other  help,   Welfare,   Voc.   Rehab.,   food  stamps,  doctors    .    .    .   then 
they'd  have  to  come  in.     But  what  I  provide,   I  can  provide  anyplace. 


CHAPTER  3 
HELENA 


CHAPTER  3 

HELENA 

Helena  Satelli  te 

Staff:  Linda  Whitt,  Professional  Counselor 
Patt  Early,  Outreach  Worker 
Pete  Thoras,  Outreach  Worker 
Ron  Gersack,  Outreach  Worker 
John  Biggs,  Outreach  Worker 

Catchment  Area* 

Lewis  &  Clark  County  -—  Population:  33,281  ---  22%  rural 

Jefferson  County  Population:  5,231  —  100%  rural 

Broadwater  County  Population:  2,526  —  100%  rural 


*1970  Census 
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Leading  the  Team 

The  work  of  the  Helena  satellite  staff  is  organized  around  a  typology 
of  places  developed  by  Ms.   Linda  Whitt,  the  team  leader.     These  places  are 
best  seen  as  agency  places  and  drug-user  places.     The  team  leader's  outreach 
work  primarily  occurs  at  agency  places.     Two  outreach  workers  are  assigned 
to  focus  on  drug-user  places  while  the  other  two  concentrate  on  agency 
places.     This  division  will  be  further  explored  in  a  later  section. 

Prior  Contacts 

The  team  leader  conceived  of  her  outreach  responsibility  as  maintaining 
working  relationships  with  agency  persons  involved  in  service  delivery. 
Thus,  contacts  were  not  limited  to  administrative  personnel.     The  personal 
relationships  formed  were  seen  by  Ms.  Whitt  as  an  important  part  of  her 
job  and  include  contacts  she  had  made  before  joining  the  Southwestern 
Montana  Drug  Program: 

Eval ■ :     Do  you  find  this  helps    .    .    .   knowing  these  people 
personally? 

L.  W. :     Yes,  it  really  has  helped.     We  get  everything 
we  want.     It  really  works  especially  with  the  low  income 
people.     I  think   I  had  a  fairly  good  reputation  when   I   left 
so  when  I  came  to  this  program,   I  think  it  was  about  at  its 
lowest  credibility  that  ever  existed  for  any  program.     Then 
I  could  go  to  those  people  and  say,   "Hey,  now  I  work  here." 
And  it  helped  a  lot,   I  think,  cause  I  know  almost  all   the 
agency  people  that  I  knew  two  years  ago. 

The  following  map  and  quotations  locate  the  places  and  activities  she 
encounters  in  her  SMDP  work: 
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Map  12.  Ms.  Whitt's  Map  of  Helena 


The  Hospital      (162) 
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Eva].:  Maybe  you  could  tell  me  about  St.  Peter  Hospital 


!W^MWS£(:<;:?u»0KWn«<!'  r.MunRw:'; 


L.   W.:     Well,   I  go  there  for  two 
different  reasons.     One  is  to  see 
patients  that  we,  you  know,  have  put 
into  the  hospital   for  detoxification. 
The  other  thing  is  that  there's  a 

social  worker  there  named  Ms.  , 

and  she  and  I  work  on,  besides  clients 

that  are  there,  ideas  about  training 

with  the  hospital--that  sort  of  thing.     How  we  can  get  in 

better  with  the  staff  at  St.  Pete's  Hospital.     That's  mostly 

what  I  do  over  there. 


(162) 


Eva! 


how  frequently  do  ycj  go  there? 


L.  W. :     As  often  as   I  can.      I  would  guess  at  least  once  a 
week.     When  we  have  a  lot  of  patients  there,  it's  a  lot 
oftener  than  that. 


Patients  in  the  Hospital 

The  team  leader  explained  further  how  the  hospital   relates  to  the  work 
she  does: 


or  how 


Eva^l_^:  How  many  patients  do  you 
many  do  you  have  right  now? 


ordinarily  have  in  there 


L.   W. 


There's 


not  any  in  there  right  now.     We  just 

finished  pulling  three  out  though.     Two  had  hepatitis   from 
using,  and  the  third  one  was  a  detox  who  just  flipped  out, 
and  we  couldn't  control   the  situation.     So  with  our  doctor, 
we  put  her  in  to  watch  her  and  probably  to  withdraw  her. 


The  Doctor     (^^3) 

Ms,  Whitt  then  told  of  using  their  doctor: 


Eval . :  Right  up 
"X."  It  looks  like 
Cannon  and  Eleventh, 


here,  we  have  another 
it's  on  the  corner  of 


L.   W. :     That's  our  doctor's  office, 
,  and  he  comes  over  here  on 


(163) 


Dr." 

Fridays  and  presents  programs  to  us 

.    .    .   things  that  we've  asked  for  as   far  as  his  expertise 

goes.     It's  kind  of  a  training  session  every  Friday  morning. 
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and  I  spend  a  fair  amount  of  time  over  there  talking  with 
him,  you  know,  things   I  have  to  ask  him,  and  also  we  take 
a  lot  of  clients  over  there  for  their  physicals,  and  a  lot 
of  times   I'll  go  with  them. 


Do  all   of  your  clients  ordinarily  get  physicals? 


Starting  just  lately  they  do. 


We  could 


always  ask  for  it  if  we  thought  there  was  a  need  for  it,  but 
now  under  those  new  federal   directives,  everybody  as  of 
April   15   .   .    .   no,  it  started  sooner  than  that   .    .    .  April   1st 
now,   I  think  it  is,  everybody  we've  brought  in,  they've  asked 
for  a  physical  on. 

Eval .:     He  does  them  there  in  his  office? 

L.  W.:     Right,  and  sometimes  then  they  get   .    .    .   the  X-rays 
done  at  St.  Pete's.     We  just  run  them  over  for  the  rest  of  it. 


Friendship  Center     (^64) 

Part  of  the  job  is  to  locate  housing  for  clients: 


Eval 


The  next   "X"  is  on  Lewis  and  North  Harris. 


L.   H. :      It's  supposed  to  be  Lewis  and  Gallatin.     That's 
the  Friendship  Center.    ...  We  try  to  keep  a  running  list 
of  housing  available,  inexpensive  housing. 
The  Friendship's  a  low  income,   like 
transient  housing  for  families.     And 
so  .    .    .   they  have  a  low  income  housing 
list,  and  they  know  an  awful   lot  of  the 
people  we  work  with  anyway  out  of  low 
incoirie  housing,   low  income  kids  that 
are,  you  know,  using  drugs.     And  so  I 
go  down  there  to  keep  myself  up  with 

what  they're  doing  and  their  housing  list.    ...   If  they're 
a  family,   I  can  put  them  right  in  there. 


(164) 


Welfare 


(165) 


The  Welfare  Agency  is   another  place  related  to  her  work: 


Eval.:     We  have  one  on  Helena  Avenue 


and  Last  Chance, 


L.   W. 


That's  Welfare, 


They 


do  send  us  referrals,  and  I  keep  myself 
up  on  services  and  the  new  grcuna  rules 
for  who's  eligible  for  what  category  so 


t 


(165) 


-^^^^-  --' 
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that  we  can  use  them  when  we  need  them.     Plus,  some  good 
friends  of  mine  work  there. 


Employment     (^66) 

Work  is  considered  to  be  a  primary  treatment  modality  for  many  clients. 
The  State  Employment  Service  therefore  is  another  place  contacted  by  Ms.  Whitt. 


Eval . :     Okay,  we've  got  one  on  Front  and  Thirteenth, 


L.  W.:     That's  the  Employment  Service. 
That's  the  one  place  I  don't  have  any  good 
friends,  but  I  take  clients  over  there 
that  I  work  with  and,  you  know,  we  look 
for  jobs  and  I  keep  him  advised  of  our 
needs,   and  he  keeps  us  advised  of  their 
roles.     And  it's  not  the  best  working 
relationship,   I  don't  think. 


(156) 


Vocational   Rehabilitation 


(167) 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  a  resource  which  is  taken  advantage  of 
when  possible  or  appropriate. 


On 


Sixth? 
.     He 


Yes,  that  would  be  the  Voc  Rehab.    .    .    , 
s  the  district  guy  that  we  always  work 


L.   W.: 

That's  Mr.  

with  when  we  get  guys  out  of  prison  or  we  have  somebody  we 

think  is  eligible  for  Voc  Rehab.     We  utilize  them  as  a 

resource  too,   cause  they  can  pay  for  a  ^ 

lot  of  things  that  otherwise  we  would  $, 

have  to  pay  for  .    .    .   dental,  physicals, 

training,  in  some  cases.     They'll  pay 

for  classes,  you  know,  for  certain 

people  that  aren't  Voc  Rehab  clients, 

like  at  this  Mew  Growth  Center.     And 


if  they'll  pay  for  it,  jeez,  that's 

terrific.     Plus,  you  know,    works 

with  me  in  a  plan  so  we  just  get  all   our  guns  going  together 
to  make  sure  that  nobody's  ripping  off  either  side,  you  know, 
going  to  for  something,  coming  back. 

Eval . :     .    .    .  persons  that  make  it  through  this  program 
are  eligible  for  Voc  Rehab? 


(167) 


L.   W.:     Yes, 
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Judicial   Consultation     (^<^<i) 

Recomiriending  courses  of   legal   solutions   for  clients   takes  Ms.  Whitt 
to  the  courthouse  and  jail. 


Eval . :     Let's  move  on  to  Oak  and  Wood  Street 


L.  W. 


that's 


where  the  courthouse  and  the  jail   is. 
They're  all   right  together,   right  across  the  street  from  one 
another.     I  go  to  the  jail  to  interview  clients  at  the  request 
of  lawyers  to  do  interviews.     What  we  do 
is  they  call   us  in  and  say  we  do  an 
evaluation  of  this  guy's  drug  problem 
and  make  some  recommendations.     So  I  go 
in  and  split  it  up  and  I  do  interviews 
and  then  I  write  it  up  and  give  it  to 
the  lawyer.     And  then  the  courthouse  is 

where  Judge  is,  and  I  go  sit  in  on 

hearings.     And  then  I  go  talk  to  Judge 

a  lot  about,  you  know,  clients  that  we 
you  know,  what  they're  going  to  do  with  them 
juvenile  probation  is,  and  we  talk  to  them  a 


(158) 


officer's  also  in  the  same  building. 


people  in 
time  over 


this  program  as 
at  that  place. 


well.     So 


and  we 
I  spend 


re  seeing  .    .    . 
That's  also  where 

lot,  and  the  parole 
have  a  lot  of  his 
a  fair  amount  of 


Juvenile  Corrections 

The  juvenile  girls'   correctional   institution  is  seen  as  being  generally 
unaware  of  a  drug  problem  within  its   confines.     Ms.  Whitt  has  been  trying 
to  open  this  institution  to  the  program. 


Eval . :     What's  Mountain  View? 

L .  W . :     It's  a  giris'   school    .    .    .   the  state  school, 
girls  that  come  through  the  courts. 

Eval .:     Juvenile  delinquents? 

L.  W. :     Right,  this  is   for  only  girls.     It's  the  state 
institution  for  them.    .    .    .  What  we're  trying  to  do  is  crack 
them  to  allow  us  in.     They're  a  very  closed  institution  to  the 
point  where  they  won't,  you  know,  say  much  about  the  drug 
problem  that  exists  there,  and  yet  we  know  very  well   from 
doing  outreach  that  there  is  stuff  out  there,  and  the  kids 
are  doing  it.     So  what  we've  been  trying  to  do  is  just  allow 
us  to  come  into  the  school,  that  is,  out  on  the  grounds  and 
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do  some,  you  know,  presentations  or  station  somebody  out  there 
for  the  use  of  their  psychiatrist  and  their  psychologist  and 
stuff.     And  so,  more  than  anything,  for  the  last  few  months, 
it's  been  trying,  you  know,  to  win  their  confidence  so  they'll 
allow  us  to  do  some  work  out  there. 


Meetings 

The  work  of  the  team  leader  often  carries  her  out  of  the  urban  center 
in  which  the  satellite  is  located.     For  example,  the  team  leader  travels 
to  Butte  and  Boulder  for  training  sessions. 

Eval . :     Butte   .    .    .  why  would  you  go  there? 

L.  W. :     That's  usually  for  big  meetings,  you  know,   for 
treatment  meetings.     If  they're  not  rotated,  they're  in  Butte. 
You  know,   for  new  information,  for  training,  it's  almost  always 
in  Butte  or  the  Diamond  S,  somewhere  around  there.     That's  why 
I  also  put  Boulder. 

Eval . :     How  frequently  do  you  travel    ...   to  the  treatment 
center?" 

L.  W. :     Once  a  month,  but  that's  the  treatment  meetings. 
And  then  there  are  the  other  ones  that  I  have  to  go  to.     I  would 
guess  that  I  get  called  out  or  have  to  go  to  meetings  in  those 
places   .    .    . 

Doing  an  Outreach 

The  team  leader  of  the  Helena  satellite  summed  up  her  talk  on  the  places 
of  outreach  with  a  detailed  account  of  a  successful   outreach  encounter. 

L.  W. :     Well,  okay,  this  is  before  Christmas,  early 
December,   and  I  was  coming  back  from  somewhere,  and  there 
was  this  little  kid.    .    .    ,   Yeah,  it  was  in  December.     I 
think  I  was  coming  back  from  Murray's  office.    ...   It 
was  in  the  morning,  and  I  drove  up  and  I  was  parking  across 
the  street,  and  I  was  doing  some  stuff  in  the  car,  and  I 
looked  up  and  they^  was  a  little  kid--well,  not  a  little 
kid--a  little   .    .    .  kid  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  kind  of 
standing  by  the  doors.     And  he  walked  by  kind  of  looking 
.    .    .   like  that,  you  know.     And  he  kind  of  walked  down  the 
block  a  little  bit,  and  he'd  kind  of  stand  there  for  a 
second.     Then  he  came  back  a  second  time  and  went  by  the 
window  and  kind  of  looked  in  and  walked  down  to  this  end  of 
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the  block,  you  know,   and  just  stood  there.     And  then  he 
started  to  walk  back  up.     And  so  I  got  out  of  the  car,  and 
I  just  went  up   ,    .    . 

Eval . :     How  much  time  had  elapsed  .    ,    .  when  he  was 
walking  back  and  forth? 

L^lJ^jl-     Two  or  three  minutes,  cause  I  just  sat  there 
and  watched  it,     I  was  going  .    .    .  wow,  you  know,  what's 
going  on,  and  so  I  walked  up  and  I  say,  you  know,   "What  you 
doing?"    ...   He  didn't  say  anything.     Yeah,  he  didn't  say 
anything.     He  just  kind  of  stood  there,  and  I  said,   "My  name's 
Linda,   and  I,  you  know,  was  going  into  here.     This  is  where  I 
work,   and  I  wondered,  you  know,  were  you  looking  for  somebody 
or  just  something  else  I  can  help  you  with?"     And  he  said, 
"You  work  in   there?"     And  I  said,   "Yeah,   I  work  in  here."     And 
he  said,   "What  is  this?" 

Eval .:     And  he  was  standing  right  in  front  of  the  door? 

L .  W . :     Just  inside   .    .    .  just  inside  of  it  right  now, 
cause  ITe  didn't  get  to  the  window  when  I  got  to  the  car.     He 
kind  of  stopped  before  I  got  to  the  door,  and  he  said,   "What 
is  this?"     And  I  said,   "Well,  it's  a  drug  program."    And  he 
said,   "What  do  you  do  here?"     And  I  said,  "I  just  work  here, 
you  know,  and  kind  of  help  run  the  thing  and,  you  know,  do 
.    .    .   talk  to  people  and  that  sort  of  thing."     And  I  said, 
"Do  you  want  to  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  or  something 
like  that?"     And  he  said,   "Yeah."     He  came  in.     His  name  was 


Eval . :     How  did  you  find  out  what  his  name  was? 

L .  W . :     When  he  came  in  hare.     What  I  was  doing  was  when  I 
came  in,   I  said,   "Leona,  this  is    .    .    ."  and  I  turned  around 

and  looked  at  him.     And  he  said,   " ."     And  I  said,   "This 

is  ,     ,   this  is  Leona,"  you  know,   "and  we're  going 

to  go  get  some  coffee  while  we're  going   .   .    .  you  know,  romp 
around,"     That  proved  pretty  good,  because  later  he  really 
spent  some  time  with  her  too.     She's  a  neat  lady.     So  anyways 
we  went  and  got  soma  coffee  and  stuff,   and  we  were  walking  around 
and  he  was  asking  me  what  kind  of  place  this  is,    .    .    .  Well,  we 
went  into  the  coffee  room  right  there,  and  we  were  standing  there 
talking,  and  then  we  came  back  and  there  was   .    .    .  some  of  the 
outreach  workers,   I  think,  were  sitting  right  here.     I  think 
Mike  was  actually  .    .    .No,  Jim  was  there  too.     There  were  two 
of  them.     And  I  introduced  them,  and  I  said,   "These  are  some 
of  the  guys   I  work  with."     And  he  said,   "What  is  it  that  you  do?" 
So  the  best  I  could,   I  just  explained,  you  know,  what  kind  of 
a  program  it  was.     It  was  for  people  who  wanted  to  deal  with 
their  use  of  drugs,  and  we ''re  not  affiliated  with  the  police 
or  everything,  and  it's  super  confidential,   and  they  had  some- 
body to  talk  to  if  they  wanted,   and  there  were  things  we  could 
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work  on  like  jobs,  you  know,  and  housing.     He  had  a  little 
bag  with  him,  a  little  blue,   looks   like  one  of  those  athletic, 
you  know,  thingybobs.     I  just  thought  maybe,  you  know  .    .    . 
he  didn't  look  too  attached  to  anything  and  .    .    , 

Eval . :     Mike  and  Jim  were  sitting  thej-^  while  you  were 
talking  to  him? 

L.  W  :     Yeah,  we  Vsere  standing  there  talking.     And  he  just 
didn't  look  attached  to  me.     I  couldn't  figure  out  where  because 
he  was  so  young  he  should  have  been  in  school,  you  know,  and  I 
couldn't  figure  out  what  he  was  doing.     And  so  then  I  just 
walked  in  here,  and  he  came  1n.     We  sat  down  and  just  started 
talking.     And  he  had  just  come  up  here  from  ,  and  he  was 

living  with  his  girl   friend  and  her  mother  and  had  been  here 
three  or  four  weeks.     And  he  wanted  a  job.     He'd  broken  .    .    . 
parole  to  get  here,  and  he  knew  that  they  were  watching  him, 
and  he  was  really  up  for  .    .    .  this  was  when  he  was  going  to 
do  his  thing.     He   .    .   .  yeah,  he'd  been  using  drugs.     He'd 
been  a  heroin  addict  and  had  been  partially  clean  since  he'd 
been  here,  but  not  really.     You  kncj^,  he'd  taken  some  money  and 
stuff  .   .   .  and  he  was  using  heroin. 

Eval .:     Taken  some  money? 

L,  W.:     He'd  been  borrowing  money  from  a  few  places,  her 
mother,  I  think,  and  some  other  people.     It  was  really  amazing 
how  all   the  stuff  came  right  then.     It  just  didn't  take  long. 
I  think  I  knew  all   that  in  fifteen  minutes.     Zip!    .    .    .   like 
that.     It  was,  you  know  .    .    .   and  I  was  just  sitting  here 
listening.     So,  but  he  knew  that  .    .    .  he's  sixteen,  right, 
.    .    .  that  he  just  had  it.     He  was  being  watched,  this  whole 
thing  was  getting  stupid;  he  was  getting,  you  know  ...  if 
he  got  busted  one  more  time,  you  know,  even  as  a  juvenile,  he'd 
end  up  God  knows  where   .    .    .   that  he  needed  some  help.     That's 
what  he  said,  just  somebody  to  talk  to  and  some  help.     You  know, 
he  was  new  to  Helena;  could  we  help  him  with  a  job  and  that  sort 
of  thing?     And  I  said,   "Yeah!"     It  was  just  no  problem.     And 
so  we  talked  a  little  bit  more  about  his  girl   friend  and  what 

had  happened  in     ,  why  he  was  on  parole  down  there.     Got 

some  pretty  good  background  information,  confirmed  that  he 
.    .    .  had  been  using  heroin  by  the  type  of  information  he  had 
about  ,  and  he  had  some  marks  on  his  arms  then. 

Eval . :     He  was  using  heroin   .    .    .  he  had  picked  up  some 
heroin  in  Helena? 

L .  W . :     Situational,  yeah.     He  had  found  some.     And  I  said, 
you  know,   I  was  asking  him  about  how  much  how  often  and  that 
.    .    .   let's  see,  it  was   really  situational   to  the  point  where 
I   thought  if  we  really  hung  in  there  with  him  he  wouldn't  have 
to  go  into  the  hospital.     He  wouldn't  need  anything.     He  was 
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just  getting   it  infrequently  enough,  you  know,  where  I   didr. ' 
think  he  was  really  addicted  or  it  was  dangerous,  you  know, 
that  kind  of  point  where  if  you  took  him  off  of  it  or  he 
stopped,  he'd  go  through  dangerous  withdrawal.     I  knew  he'd 
go  through  withdrawal.     I  knew  he'd  get  sick  and  everything. 
And  I  told  him  about  that  when  I  said,  you  know,   "You  can 
try  it  on  your  own,  or  we  can  put  you  in  the  hospital   for 
awhile  until   it's  all  over." 


Eval 


L.  W, 
Eval . 


L.   '/J, 


Whose  decision  was  it  that  he  not  use  drugs? 

His, 

He  decided  that  he  just  had  to  get  rid  of  it? 


^ .   o . .     Yeah,  he  just  had  it.     Right  about  then,  you  know, 
he  was  starting  to  cry.     He  was  trying  very  hard  not  to,  but 
he  was  starting  to.     He  talked  about  his  mother  and  leaving 
and  coming  up  here  with  this  girl   he  was  supposedly  engaged 
to,  stealing  the  money  and  stuff  and  showing  me  those  marks. 
He  was  just  ...  he  was  trying  so  hard  not  to  cry,  you  know, 
and  I  was  sitting  there  not  doing  much  better  at  that  point. 
He's  a  cute  kid,  just  .    .    .  and  he  really  is   .    .    .he  talked 
about  sisters  and  home  and  stuff  like  that.     So,   I  think  he 
stayed  in  here  close  to  two  hours,  just  sitting  around,  talking. 
The  one  decision  we  made  before  he  left  the  office,    or  there 
were  a  couple,   I  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  he  was  going  to 
quit  or  that  since  he  was  going  to  quit,  that  was,  did  he  want 
to  go  into  the  hospital  or  did  he  want  to  do  it  on  his  own, 
cause,  you  know,  if  he  was  going  to  get  sick   ...     He  knew  it, 
and  he  said  he  was  going  to  do  it  on  his  own.     I  said,   "All 
right,  but  if  something  goes  wrong,  if  you  start  to  get  super 
sick,  that  I  want  to  hear  about  it,  and  I'll  do  something.     And 
just  because  you  go  into  the  hospital  for  that,  it's  all  private; 
it's  all   confidential.     You  know,  you're  not  going  to  get  busted 
again.     So,  you  know,  don't  be  stupid  if  you  start  to  .    .    ." 

Eval . :     He  has  been  busted  before? 

L.  W. :     Yes,  and  so   .    .    .   the  other  thing  we  did  was  he 
was  going  to  come  in  later  the  next  morning  because  he  was  sup- 
posed to  think  of  the  things,  you  know,  what  kind  of  a  job  did 
he  want.     He  didn't  know  what  kind  of  job  he  wanted.     We  talked 
about  the  things  he  had  done  and  stuff,  and  I  said,   "Well, 
that  gives  me  time  to  look,  and  you  think  of  anything  else 
you  want  to  do."     He  wanted  to  go  back  to  ...  he  wanted  to 
join  CEP.     He  told  me  if  we  could  get  in  and  finish  his  high 
school   degree,  he  really  wanted  to  do  that.     I  told  him  I'd 
have  to  have  time  to  check  on  that,  and  then  I  went  and  checked. 
Anyway,  he  left  and  he  was  coming  back  the  next  morning,  and 
he  came  back.     And  that's  where  we  just  started  working,  and 
at  first  ...   I  made  some  really  bad  mistakes  in  there.     The 
kid  came  on  as  so  .    .   .   I  don't  know.     He  was  really  going  to 
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do  it,  and  there  wasn't  anything  he  couldn't  do,  you  know, 
which  is  a  little  bit  of  help  and  stuff.     And  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  having  some  real  problems  with  his  girl   friend 
.    .   .  but  he  was  doing  really  well  with  them.     He  was  talking 
about  them,  and  he  seemed  really  mature  for  about  a  sixteen- 
year-old,  and  based  on  his  background,   I  thought,   "My  God,  he 
really  is."     So  we  got  him  a  job,  and  he  got  laid  off;  it  was 
at  a  gas  station.     Then  I   found  him  another  one. 

Eval .:     Now,  is  this  treatment? 

L.  W.:     The  job  is.     Yeah,   I  consider  it  treatment. 


When  asked  to  reflect  on  this  account  in  terms  of  how  it  was  recognized 
as  having  an  outreach  character,  the  team  leader  listed  two  features.     First, 
the  honesty  in  purpose  called  "being  one-to-one": 

"One-To-One" 


L.  W  :     It's  establishing   ...  it  has  to  be  a  one-to-one 
real  quick.     Or  not  .    .    .   in  this  case,  it  was  really  quick. 
Or  if  you  see  them  in  bars  and  stuff,  like  Pete  and  those 
guys  do  or  the  group  home  building,  you  know,   first  of  all 
a  one-to-one  with  the  fact  \/ery  open  that  you  work  in  a  drug 
program. 

Second,  convincing  yourself  and  the  potential   client  that  a  helping  relation- 
ship is  indicated: 

"A  Selling  Job" 

I- .  W . :     I  think  if  you  think  it's  a  potential   client  or 
something  like  that,  then  it's  a  selling  job--that  if  you 
want  help,  this  is  the  place  to  come,  you  know,  right  here! 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  the  work  of  outreach  may  be  of 
a  planned  and/or  situational  nature.     Each  type  of  outreach  has  a  recognizable 
beginning  and  end.     The  end  of  outreach  often  signals   the  beginning  of 
treatment.     It  is  in  the  area  of  treatment  that  the  team  leader  has  expertise. 
The  treatment  in  which  she  engages  is  called  counseling  and  is  done  in  an 
appropriate  setting. 
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"A  Certain  Setting" 

L.  W.:     Most  of  the  counseling  I  do  is  done  in  here,  you 

know,  parents  and  stuff.     Some  of  it  is  done  at  my  house,  you 

know,  or  out  ...     I   really  require  a  certain  setting  I  think 

.    .   ,  to  do  .    .    .  what's  considered  counseling.     So  I  do  it 

here,  but  sometimes  I  do  it  at  my  house. 

Eval .:     What  kind  of  setting  do  you  require? 

L.  W. :     I  require  one  where  I  can't  get  disturbed.    .    .    , 
Anything  can  happen  in  here  and  nobody  will   rush  in  and  scream 
and  yell.     They  can  lose  their  temper,  they  can  scream,  they 
can  cry,  you  know,  without  having  to  worry  about  anybody  else 
walking  in  or  anything  like  that.     That's  why  those  curtains  are 
up.     But  a  place  where  they  can  put  their  feet  on  the  chairs  if 
they  want  like  that.     You  know,  it  might  be  helpful   if  we  had 
more  informal   furniture.     That's  a  cinch. 

Eval , :     Could  you  counsel   out  in  the  park? 

L.  W.:     ...   I  don't  know  that  I  could  do  the  intensive 
stuT?  or  try  and  get,  you  know,  to  get  as  deep  as   I  do.     Like 
you've  got  to  wonder  if  you  were  working  with  somebody,  and  they 
were  just  about  to  blow  up,  really,  either  that  or  go  into  tears. 
They'd  be  more  reluctant  to  do  it  out  there  where  anything  can 
happen  as  opposed  to  in  here  where  everything's  cool. 

In  discussing  counseling,  the  team  leader  explains  what  happens  and 
why  it's  done. 


'Hit  an  Emotion" 


Eval . :     Is  the  nature  of  counseling  to  hit  an  emotion? 

L.  W. :     Yes,  sort  of. 

Eval .:     How  can  you  tell  when  you've  done  that? 

L.  W. :     To  me  it's  tremendously  easy.     If  you've  done,  by 
description,  a  good  job,  and  you  hit  an  emotion   .    .    .   the  way 
it  works  for  me  is  if  I  describe  it  back  and  it's  right,  it's 
just  right,  you  know,  it's  what  they're  feeling  and  stuff, 
they'll  either  .    .    .  it'll   come,   "Y-e-e-s-s,  that's  it!"  and 
I'll  see  it  start  to  come  out,  or  they'll  just  kind  of  stop 
for  a  second  and  they'll    .    .    .  you  know,  like  that.     It's 
really  easy  to  pick  out  if  you've  gotten  it,  because  otherwise 
they'll   just  keep  talking  or  they'll  say,  "No,  that's  not  it." 
Or  you  can  tell  when  you've  got  it  and  when  you  haven't.     And 
that's  the  really  frustrating  part  cause  if  you  didn't  know, 
you  know,  you  might  think  you  were  doing  better.     You  know,  time 
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after  time,   I'll   come  out  of  here  knowing  I  haven't  even  gotten 
close,     I  know  what  it  is,  but  I   can't  say  it  right.     I  can't 
do  it  so  they  know  that  I  know  precisely  what  they  are  feeling 
and  they  can't  express  it. 


Eval. :     Where  are  you  trying  to  go? 


L.  W. :     To  me  it's   first  of  all   to  make  a  person  more  aware 
of  what's  going  on  inside  so  that  he  can  deal  with  it.     The 
second  most  important  thing  is  to  teach  them  how  to  deal  with 
it  so  that  they  don't  have  to  keep  coming  back  to  me. 

Eval .:     You  make  suggestions  then? 

L.  W.:     I  think  by  the  way  that  I  do  it,  the  process   I  do, 
you  know,  like  feeling  talk.     You  kna7,  just  talk  about  it  when 
you  get  outside.     You  know,  if  you're  thinking  about  it,  say 
it  out  loud  so  that  you  know  the  way  it  sounds.     You  actually 
say  what  you're  thinking.     You  know,  processes   like  that  that 
they  learn  right  in  here,  you  know,  how  to  describe  things. 
They  learn  it  and  after  awhile,  it  becomes  a  system  that  they 
can  use  all  by  themselves 

Ms,  Whitt  commented  on  training  for  counseling  thusly: 

"They're  Born" 

Eval ,:     How  did  you  come  by  this  ability  to  do  what  you  do? 

l__W^:     I  work   ,    ,    ,   I  have  to  go,  you  know   .    .    .   I   don't 
think  I'm  being  conceited.     I  don't  think  counselors  are  trained; 
I  think  they're  born,  the  type  of  people  who  can  be,  you  know, 
good  counselors,  good  psychologists,  that  sort  of  thing.     It's 
not  training  as  much  as  it  is,  you  know,  something  inside  that 
allows  people  to  do  that. 

When  this  activity  1s  done  by  a  person  untrained  and  without  the  "innate" 
ability,  that  person  "gets  in  over  his  head"  and  the  session  gets  out  of  hand. 

"Getting  Into  It" 

L.  W, :     I   think  there's  a  terrific  line  between  what's,  you 
know,  a  professional   counselor,   a  person  who's  trained  to  do 
what  he's  doing  as  opposed  to  when  you  see  somebody  and  you're 
talking  to  them  and  they're  bouncing  things  off  of  you  and  you 
want  to,  you  know,  show  them  alternatives,  and  you're  empathetic 
and  you  listen,  you  know,  that  sort  of  thing.     And  you  participate 
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in  their  problem  solving  process.  I  think  that's  counseling. 
I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  about  it,  but  I  think  there's 
still  a  big  line  between  doing  that  and  having  a  system  that 
you  work  from  where  you're  totally  in  control  of  what's  going 
on.  It's  not  going  to  get  out  of  hand.  You  know  what  you're 
doing. 

Eval .:     How  does  a  counseling  session  get  out  of  hand? 

L.  W. :     Well,   I  can  think  of  a  bunch  of  cases  out  here,  you 
know,  wTJ'th  the  outreach  workers,  especially  from  the  last  staff, 
who  insisted  on  really  getting  into  it  with  a  client.     You  know, 
setting  themselves  up  in  a  client  one-to-one  counseling  situation, 
and  they  would  start  hearing  things  and  the  client  would  start 
acting  out  some  things  that  they  just  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with.     You  know,  and  physically,  you  could  watch  them  pull  back. 
You  know,  like  go   ,    .    .  you  know,  like  what  the  hell   is  going 
on--be  uncomfortable  when  they  were  crying.     If  they  were  good 
enough  to  hit  an  emotion,  then  sometimes  after  they  hit  it  and 
it  started  to  come  out,  they  simply  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
it.     You  know,  they'd  say,   "Hey,   I  think  I  got  in  over  iiiy  head 
this  time." 


Some  of  the  programs  which  the  team  leader  is  involved  in  are  combined 
outreach-counseling  situations.     The  Families  Are  Responsible  group  is  one 
such  occasion: 

Townsend 

L,  W.:     I'm  in  Townsend  every  Thursday  night.    .    .   .  They're 
getting  their  drug  council   together,  and  I,  as  part  of  our  program 
there,   I  run  a  Families  are  Responsible  group  for  the  adults, 
the  parents  of  kids.     And  it  l^s  oi:t  the  pharmacology  of  drugs, 
the  law,  and,  you  know,  some  reasons  why  it  could  go  on  to  give 
them  some  insight  and  some  ways  to  handle  the  problem  if  they're 
ever  faced  with  it.     And  that's  set  up  for  starting  in  March 
and  won't  be  done  until   the  ninth  of  May,     I  go  e^jery  Thursday 
except  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month. 

Eval.:     What  kinds  of  families  come  to  that? 

L .  W . :     ...   It  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  county  attorney's 
.    ." .  wife  and  sometimes  he  shows  up  there.     It's  funny  .    .    . 
husbands  hardly  ever  come.     That  was  true  of  the  one  we  ran 
here  in  Helena  too.     Only  one  time  did  a  husband  come   .    .    .  you 
know,  one  wife,  and  that  group  was  only  eight.     This  one's  about 
eighteen,   and  only  one  husband  comes. 

Eval.:     Really? 
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L.  W. :     Yeah,   I  think  that's  super  interesting  that  they're 
not,  you  know,  they're  going  to  leave  it  to  their  v/ives  to 
handle  the  drug  problem  if  it  arises.      I'm  sure  they'll   handle 
it  if  it  ever  does,  but  they  don't  come.     Only  one  guy  is 
coming.     And  then  they'll    .    .    .  you  know,   the  county  attorney's 
wife,   a  nurse,   a  school   teacher,  a  bunch  of  housewives,  not  all 
professional  women  by  any  means,   about  half  and  half.     Good 
group!     Jees,   I'm  super  impressed  with  them. 

Eva! . :     Do  any  of  their  kids  use  dope? 

L.   W. :     Sure  do. 


Receiving  Psychiatric  Evaluations 

The  team  leader  goes  places  which  might  be  called  "situational   places." 
These  are  the  places  where  she  either  receives  or  gives  various  services  in 
specific  circumstances,  such  as  going  to  Bozeman  to  obtain  psychiatric 
evaluation  services: 


L.   W. :      I  go  down  there 


most  of  the  time  it's  to  take 
We  use  him  until   Jim  Reed  gets 
I  use  Dr.  to  do  mv 


somebody  down  to  Dr.  _^_^ 

on  the  staff,   the  psychologist.  ^_^^ 

evaluations,  and  so  I   like  to  go  down  there  with  the  people 
I  take  down  there.    ...    I  ask  specific  questions,  you  know, 

that  I  need  to  work  with  that  person,  and  Dr.      answers   them 

for  me,  you  know.     And,  you  know,   if  we're  talking  about  any  sort 
of  disturbance,  what  kind  of  therapeutic  approach,   independent 
living  situations,  you  know,  how  would  they  work  by  themselves 
as  opposed  to  a  foster  home  or  a  group  home  or  a  halfway  house. 
You  know,  what's  their  employability  chances  based  on  what's 
going  on  psychologically.     There's  some  questions   I  ask  him 
depending  on  what  person  it  is,  and  he  gives  me  those  kinds  of 
answers  back,   and  so  far  he's  been  just  super  accurate,  super 
good  guy. 


Parole  Plans      (169) 

Ms.   Whitt  also  goes  to  Deer  Lodge. 


L.   W.:     I  go  to  Deer  Lodge  to  do  parole  plans   for  cons 
coming  out  to  the  Way-Let  House. 


(169) 


Warm  Springs  ( 1 70 ) 

And  Warm  Springs  State  Hospital: 


170) 
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L.   W. :     Warm  Springs    .    .    .   their  drug  program's  over  there. 
I  go  and  check  on  some  people  that  are  clients  here.     And 
there's  a  couple  of  people  over  there  I  sea  who  are  in  the 
Warm  Springs  part. 

A  Problem 

Ms.  Whitt  mentioned  a  problem  concerning  judicial    referral   to  Warm 
Springs. 


Eva! . :     Yoii  refer  people  to  the  drug  abuse  treatment  program 
in  Warm  Springs? 

L.  W. :     Yes,  the  best  I   can.     The  judges,  for  some  reason, 
aren't  that  impressed. 

Eval . :     They  don't  like  to  refer  them  there? 

L.  W. :      .    .    .   They  really  prefer  for  us  to  look  for  other 
programs . 

Eval . :     Why  aren't  they  impressed? 

L .  W . :     We  really  don't  know.     I   think  that  the  thing  is 
that  when  they  refer  .    .    .  you  know,  a  court  defers   a  sentence 
to  complete  a  drug  program,  they  really  want  one  that's   really 
strict.     And  Warm  Springs,  you  know,  you  can  walk  all   around. 
Their  drug  program  is   .    .   .  well,  it's  a  tough,  tough  program, 
you  know,  very  encounter  type,  but  they  have  the  ability  to  put 
them  back  together.     They  can  walk  all   over  the  grounds.     And 
I  think  the  judges  here  are  very  nervous   about  that  because 
there  are  drugs  over  at  Warm  Srpings  too.     So  they  really  want 
us  to  pick  up  one  that's  got  some  security  involved  and  that 
whole  thing. 

W^-Let  House 

Way-Let  House  is  another  place  the  team  leader  goes   to  for  service 
delivery  and  reception: 

Eval . :     Tell  me  about  Way-Let,  what  you  do  there. 

L .  W . :     Well,   the  experimental   position  was   to  assign  some- 
body who  was  a  client  at  Way-Let,  who  had  successfully  completed 
the  program  to  work  with  other  Way-Let  clients  and  the  whole 
gamut  of  adult  parole.     The  prison   .    ,    .   there's   .    .    .   they 
need  some  groups  going  in  there.     And  the  idea  was  that  we'd 
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pick  somebody  up  who'd  been  through  that  whole  scene  and  who 
had  successfully  completed   that  program  to  be  the  outreach 
worker  for  that  house  and  that  law  enforcement  area.     And  so 
we  hired  John  to  do  that,  and  he's  out  there  most  of  the  time. 

But  I  go  out  there  to  talk  to  Mr.  because  there's  kind 

of  an  inherent  conflict  in  working  with  the  same  people  and 
having  the  confidentiality  laws  that  we  do.     When  you  know 
something  that's  going  on  that  they  don't  know  is  going  on, 
then  you  get  real  problems.     So  we've  constantly  had  to  begin 

to  work  out  release  forms  and  and  I  are  really  good 

friends,  and  we  talk  about  new  guys  that  are  coming  in  and 
should  we  go  to  the  prison  with  them,  you  know,  to  help  with 
their  parole  plans.     And  they're  dudes  that  are  in  trouble 
part  of  the  time.     What  can  we  do  to  help?    What  services  can 
we  do,  you  know,  that  kind  of  thing. 


Eyal. :     Way-Let  House  is 
is  that  correct? 


a  halfway  house  for  the  prison. 


L.  W, 


Eva! 


L.   W. 


Yes. 


Is  it  the  only  one  in  the  state? 


__^      I  think  there's  another  one  in  Butte,  and  I  know 
there's  one  in  Great  Falls,  but  I  don't  think  there  are  many 
quite  as  good  as  that  one  cause  they  do  a  lot  of  the  employment 
thing  too.     You  know,  they  really  work  on  getting  those  guys 
.    .    .  you  know,  let  them  go  for  a  couple  of  weeks  so  they  can 
get  used  to  it,   and  then  they  help  them  with  employment  right 
down  the  line.     So  we  really  rely  on  them  to  do  that  part  of 
it,  but  we  work  with  them.     Like  if  they  Sc^y  they're  getting 
a  job  in  hard  construction  if  they've  just  come  out  of  the 
hospital  with  hepatitis,  we'd  say  from  our  point  of  view 
that's  probably  not  such  a  hot  idea.     You  know,  he  needs  to 
be  in  something  else  for  awhile  or  I  don't  think  he's  stable 
enough. 
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The  Outreach  Workers 

At  the  time  of  the  interviews  in  Helena,  three  outreach  workers,  Patt 
Early,   Ron  Gersack,  and  Pete  Thoras,  had  been  employed  for  only  three  to 
six  weeks.     Thus,   they  were  just  starting  to  gain  SMDP  experience.     Upon 
employment,  each  of  the  workers  was  assigned  an  area  in  which  to  work, 
thereby  dividing  their  labor: 


Patt  Early 


P.   E. :     Okay,  kids  are  iriy  thing--teenagers .     I   feel   like   I 
relate  pretty  well  with  them.     That's  what  I  worked  with  before. 
That's  what  I  feel  most  comifortable  with.     And  so  I  should  be 
going  to  the  two  junior  highs  probably  at  least  an  hour  a  week 
at  each  of  them.      I  go  to  the  Neighborhood  Center.    ...   I   think 
it's  an  urban  renewal   building,  and  they  have  a  youth  program 
there  that  some  of  the  kids  in  town  hang  around  in  at  night  and 
that  kind  of  thing.     I  spend  some  time  there.     I  have  a  couple 
of  younger  people  on  niy  case  load  that  I  see. 


Ron  Gersack 


Eval . :     How  did  you  know  where  to  go? 

R.   G.:     Well,  through  Linda.     She  told  me.     Under  my  job 
description   I  was  allotted,   I  was  told  that  I  had  to  meet  with 
different  agencies.     And  that's  generally  who  I  work  with.     So 
a  lot  of  them  like  Aftercare   I  am  familiar  with  them.     I've 
worked  with  the  Department  of  Institutions  before   I  came  here. 
And  then  the  other  places  are  just  kind  of  through  word  of 
mouth,  and  through  agencies  that  have  come  down  here  with 
personnel    to  tell   us  about  their  different  works. 


Pete  Thoras 


Eval . :     Now,  you're  getting  together  to  divide  labor  by 
the  territory? 

P.  T.:     More  or  less  by  the  territory,  yeah.     I   don't  know. 
I  have  designed  to  the  areas  that  we  can  hande  the  best.     Whereas 
I   can  probably  handle  downtown  Helena  and  the  bars  the  best,  you 
know,  Patt  probably  wouldn't  do  so  well.     She'd  probably  get 
picked  up  or  get  hassled  or  something.     I  know  she  wouldn't  like 
to  do  it.     To  me  it  doesn't  make  any  difference.     Whereas  Patt 
was  once  working  in  law  enforcement  as  a  PO,  she  could  probably 
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handle  the  legal   side  of  it,  the  police  department  and  the 
probation  officers,  juvenile  probation,  whereas   I  would  probably 
hassle  them  and  all   this  stuff.    ...  So  according  to  these 
types  of  agreements,   Ron's  working  at  Twin  Bridges,  Linda's 
affiliated  very  well  with  agency  people  and  can  probably  work 
best  in  a  lot  of  agencies  around  town.     So  more  or  less  whatever 
area  you  would  be  best  in. 


The  Job 

It  seems  when  hiring  this  staff  certain  issues  were  taken  into  account. 
The  Helena  program  had  been  in  operation   for  slightly  over  one  year  and  had 
had  two  complete  staff  turnovers.      In  hiring  the  third  staff  group,  the 
administrative  director  and  the  team  leader  sat  down  with  prospective 
employees  and  spelled  out  precisely  what  was  expected  of  them.     The  job 
was  described  to  each  worker  in  terms  of  where  work  was  to  occur. 


Eval . :     Did  you  have  some  trouble  finding  out  what  you  were 
supposed  to  do  when  you  came  to  work  here? 

R.   G. :     No,  no  problems  at  all.     They  wrote  it  out  for  me. 
We  sat  down  and  discussed  it,  and  I've  worked  with  various 
institutions  before  coming  here.     And  that  experience  there 
alone  I  think  was  the  one  that  got  me  into  the  problem  of  the 
juvenile  aspect  of  the  program.     I  worked  very  close  with 
juvenile  delinquents. 

Eval . :     Yeah,   it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  these  are  mostly 
youthful   drug  users. 

R.   G. :     Right,  and  with  my  past  experience,   I've  worked 
with  juveniles,   I  mean  I  enjoy  working  with  juveniles. 

Eval . :     Who  spelled  it  out  and  what  did  they  spell  out? 

R.   G.:     Okay,  Mike  Murray,  the  administrator  of  the  program, 
and  Linda  Whitt,  my  direct  boss  or  supervisor  here  at  the  center. 
We  discussed  what  my  job  would  be  and  gave  me  a  job  description 
that  we  could  both   live  with,   and  I  would  know  exactly  what  I'm 
supposed  to  do  and  what  areas  to  cover.     I  think  it  was  done  really 
well . 

Eval . :     They  did  come  out  and  tell  you  specifically  what  areas 
you  were  supposed  to  cover? 
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R.   G. :     Right,  with  all   the  elements  of  my  personality  taken 
into  account,  whatever  I   feel   that  I   can  do  on  my  own.     You 
know,   they  didn't  say  how  to  act;  they  just  said  where  to  start, 

Eyal . :      Do  you  think  it's  helpful   to  point  out  where  a  person 
should'  go  and  then  let  him  .    ,    . 

R.   G. :     Yeah,  sure,   right. 

Eval .:      ...  do  whatever  activities  are  appropriate  to  this 
place? 

R.  6.:     Yeah,  sure,  definitely. 

The  Bars 

The  bars  are  used  as  places  of  client  recruitment: 

P.   T. :     Okay,  those  places  are  heavy.     I  guess  that's  where 
one  of  niy  clients  was  supposed  to  have  been  going.     I  never  did 
find  out.     It  doesn't  matter  anyway  right  now,  because  I  found 
certain  things  that  happened  anyway.     I  guess   I  could  just  say 
a  person's  self-determination  of  self,  you  know,  made  it  clear. 
You  know,   it's  not  too  widely  used.     The  __^  bar  isn't.     But 
I'd  say  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  do  go  to  that  bar. 
It's  one  of  the  heavier  crowded  bars  in  Helena,  although  it's 
mostly  limited  to  older  people.     You  get  older  "alkies"  who 
sit  in  there  drinking  the  same  day,  same  hour  for  years,  just 
not  saying  a  word.     You  know,  it's  crowded  with  people,  and 
it's  a  depressing  bar.     I  was  in  there  a  couple  of  times  with 
.    a  client  playing  pool   and  more  or  less  just  meeting  different 
people  around  there.     But  it's  not  an  area  that  I  would  use 
extensively,  although  it  is  an  area  where  a  lot  of  clients 
usually  go. 

Eval . :     What  about  bar? 

P.   T,:     Okay,  bar  is  one  of  the  heavier  bars  in  Helena 

...   in  the  sense  of  freaks  or  whatever,  or  I  guess   longhairs 
or  red-necks  or  whatever,  just  heavier  drinking,  heavier  atmos- 
phere, you  know,  smoke-filled,  dope-taking,  beer-drinking  kind 
of  atmosphere. 


Agencies 

Similarly,  agencies  are  also  client  recruitment  places.     For  instance, 
the  Department  of  Institutions'  Aftercare  Program: 
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R .   G . :     If  we  do  have  a  client  or  someone  that  I  have  known 
from  working  in  the  Department  of  Institutions,  before  I  generally 
go  visit  them  and  see  how  things  are  going,   I  introduce  niyself 
to  the  individual   people  there,  and  let  them  know  that  we  are 
available.     That's  generally  what  I've  been  doing  the  last  few 
weeks.     Just  letting  them  know  that  we  are  there.     And  there 
are  girls  there  that  possibly  have  problems  or  foresee  problems 
with  drugs.     I  just  generally  go  in  and  introduce  myself  and 
let  them  know  where  we're  at  and  what  we're  doing.     So  that's 
how  I  come  in  contact  with  most  of  my  agencies. 

Eva! .:     When  you  go  to  an  agency,  who  do  you  talk  to? 

R.   G.:     Usually  the  higher  supervisor.     I   can't   .    .    .   I'm 
not  usually  in  contact  with  the  social   services  outlet  where  they 
work  with  persons  on  the  street. 
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Way-Let  House  and  Outreach 


1805  Euclid 


(171) 


As  noted  by  the  team  leader,  the  assignment  of  an  outreach  worker  to 
the  Way-Let  House  is  an  experimental   project.     During  tha  course  of  the 
interview,  Mr,  John  Biggs,  the  outreach  worker  assigned  to  the  Way-Let 
House  in  Helena  contrasted  his  job  with  the  jobs  of  the  other  workers  in 
terms  of  his  distance  from  the  home  office. 


Eval 


You  are  an   "outreach  worker"? 


J.  B.:      Is  that  right? 

Eval .:     Yeah,  it's  called  that. 


J.  B, 


I  didn't  know  that. 


I'^^^^r^^^rf^^n  (171) 


gi^.;^*i^^;i^:ai:'!:...:x...  ^y.^^ 


(Laughter) 


J.  B. :     Rightj,   I  am  an  outreach  worker,  and  I  have  sort  of  a 
satellite  office  out  of  this  office  here  and  it's  located  at  the 
Way-Let  Program,  the  Way-Let  Project  out  on   1805  Euclid.    .    .    . 
And  my  job  consists  of,  oh,  parole,  probation,   and  deferred 
sentences  that  come  down  through  the  courts  and  from  the  prison. 
I  have  some  clients  in  the  Warm  Springs   Drug  Program  who  will  be 
coming  to  this  area  in  the  near  future,  and  they  will  become  my 
clients  here  too.     I   also   .    .    .   part  of  my  job  is  to  go  out  into 
the  drug  environment,  the  clubs  that  they  frequent,  and  then 
people   I  know  and  get  to  know  and  get  to  know  right  in  their  own 
homes,  whether  they  be  clients  or  ncnclients. 

Client  Homes  (172) 

To  go  out  into  the  drug  environment  is  an  important  area  of  Mr.  Biggs 
work.     He  explained  a  little  about  this  in  his  discussion  of  a  drug  party. 


J ■   B . :     Quite  often  I  find  myself  present 
right  in  homes  where  drug  parties  are  taking 
place.     I  wouldn't  class  a  drug  party  as 
something  like  a  cocktail   party  or  something. 
I  mean  they  more  or  less  sit  around  in  a 
circle  and  just   .    .    ,   the  conversation   ,    .    . 
discuss  different  issues  and  so  forth.     It's 
usually  a  very  quiet,  peaceful   event. 


(172) 
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And  then  when  I  get  a  chance,   I  talk  about  the  program  and 
my  job  and  what  the  program  has  to  offer  and  the  resources 
.    .    .   outside  resources   that  are  available  and  the  detox, 
the  contract  with  the  hospital,  the  medical  bills  that  are 
being  paid  for  drug-related  illnesses  and  so  forth.     This 
seems  to  appeal   to  those  who  we're  really  looking  for, 
you  know,  the  ones  who  are  abusing  the  drugs  and  who  do 
need  help,  you  know. 


Reactions 

Being  in  the  drug  environrrent  is  not  without  problems  for  John: 

J .  B . :     This  gets  to  be  a  pretty  touchy  situation  some- 
times  when  I  mention   I  work  for  the  Montana  Drug  Program. 
A  lot  of  them  .    .    .  you  see  a  lot  of  panic  in  a  lot  of 
faces,  you  know.     It  takes  a  while  to  kind  of  get  them 
into  a  calm  situation. 

The  Job 

Having  been  with  the  program  about  five  months  makes  John  an   "old 
timer"  compared  to  most  members  of  the  Helena  staff.     He  talked  about 
learning  the  job: 

Eval . :     You've  been  in,   relatively  speaking,  quite  awhile. 

J.   B. :     Well,   it  seems   like  quite  awhile.     When  I  came  in 
I  was  brand  new  and  had  a  lot  of  trial   and  error  to  go  through 
and  a  lot  of  training  was  involved  in  keeping  the  records.     We 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  going  through  the  records  and  changing 
them  over  and  over  to  get  them  to  fit  the  federal  guidelines. 
And  I   feel    I'm  still   learning. 

Outreach 

Mr.   Biggs  explained  his  goals  as  an  outreach  worker  in  terms  of  his 
target  population. 


Eval. :     How  would  you  describe  or  try  to  define  what  outreach 
is? 

J.   B. :     Well,   I  would  define  the  position  as  getting  out  to 
those  who  need  help  and  reaching  out,  bringing  the  program  and 
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so  forth  to  the  people  who  have  no  place  to  go  or  no  one  to 
turn  to  or  thay  get  out  there  and  they  get  on  these  drugs 
and  they  get  wired  out  and  spaced  out  and  paranoid  and  schizo 
and  whatever.     And  they  get  violent  or  they  get  so  withdrawn 
that  they  just  drop  out  of  society  and  neglect  all   of  their 
responsibilities  and  things.     And  this,  in  turn,  affects  their 
parents  and  their  wives  or  girl   friends  or  the  whole  works. 
It  just  affects  people  all   around  them.     You  get  to  these  people 
and  you  get  them  into  a  situation  where  they  have  gone  through 
detox  and  are  no  longer  subjected  to  the  drugs  and  so  forth. 
And  once  we  get  them  on  their  feet  and  they  can  look  back  and 
see  where  they  werej  you  know.     I  would  just  say  reaching  out 
to  people  in  essence  is  what  we're  doing. 


Counseling 

Mr.  Biggs  contrasted  the  work  of  outreacher  and  counselor. 

J.  B. :     Well,  in  riiy  case,  speaking  specifically  about 


niyself,  we  do  a  lot  of  interviewing.     For  instance,   I  pick 
up  a  new  client.     I  take  a  yery  thorough  social  history. 
And  in  the  social  history,  it  contains  the  drug  history, 
and  we  go  as  far  back  as  we  can  as   to  when  the  client  can 
remember  as  to  when  he  first  began  using  marijuana  or  when  he 
first  came  into  contact  with  drugs  even  if  other  people  were 
using  them  and  he  wasn't.     We  get  these,   the  facts,  right  down 
to  the  very  beginning,  and  take  a  complete  social  history. 
And  then  from  the  social  history,   I  bring  the  client  in  to 
see  Linda  Whitt  and  together  we  determine  the  treatment  plan. 
And  part  of  the  treatment  plan  may  be  an  hour  a  week  session 
with  myself  and  maybe  an  hour  a  week  with  Linda  Whitt,     Now, 
when  we   .    ,    .   the  therapy  that  we're  tied  to  use  is  a  complete 
nonjudgmental  position,  allowing  the  person  to  talk  whatever 
he  feels   like  talking  about.     We  record  the  feelings  and  emotions 
and  so  forth  that  surface;   if  he  talks  about  problems  with  his 
family,  with  his  parents,  maybe  just  leading  in  by   feedback 
what  he  usually  says  or  what  he  does  say  .    .    .  just  feed  it 
right  back  to  him  and  keep  it  going.     We  find  out  a  whole  mul- 
titude of  things  that  we  record  into  our  records  and  then 
together  with  Linda  Whitt  and  during  her  hourly  session,  she 
reviews  these  facts  as  they're  written  down,  and  usually  she 
as  an  able  counselor  determines  what  direction  or  what  should 
be  done  with  the  client.     I  don't  feel  qualified  as  a  counselor. 
If  you  want  to  compare  a  counselor's  interview  and  an  outreach 
worker's  interview,  I  think  they  would  be  somewhat  the  same, 
although   I  don't  give  the  advice  and  so  forth  right  off  the 
top   of  my  head  because  I  don't  feel  qualified  to  determine 
what  is  best  for  the  client  and  so  forth.     Of  course,  if  the 
client  does  ask  for  advice,   I  give  him  my  advice,  and  then  I 
check  with  Linda  and  make  sure  everything's  going  along  smooth. 
I  don't  feel   like  a  counselor,   I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  counselor. 
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You  know  J  a  lot  of  people  put  the  label   on  me.     You  know,   I'd 
like  to  be,  but   I  don't   feel   that  I'm  stepping  into  somebody 
else's  shoes  where  I'm  not  supposed  to  be. 

The  above  presented  Mr.  Bigg's  views  on  the  essential   difference  between 
outreach   "treatment"  and  counseling.     Mr.   Biggs   recognized  the  difficulty 
of  avoiding  giving  certain  advice,  but  also  recognized  doing  so  as   inappro- 
priate to  his  job.     Thus,  he  informs  the  team  leader  when  he  enters   the  role 
of  counselor.     In  the  following  passage  he  discussed  shifting  into  a 
counselor  role. 


Eval . :      In  the  course  of  the  interview  or  just  getting 
to  know  the  client,  building  up  a  kind  of  trust,  is   there 
a  way  in  which  you  get  naturally  thrust  into  a  kind  of 
counselor  position  with  them? 

J.   B. :     Right,  sometimes  they  present  their  problems  as  they 
see  them  and  ask   .    .    .  they  come  right  out  and  ask,   "What 
should  I  do?     What  do  you  think?"     And  I  tell   them  this  is 
my  opinion  or  this  is  how  .    .    .   if  I  were  you,  this  is  how  I 
would  react  or  this  is  how  I  would  take  care  of  that  problem 
or  try  to  take  care  of  that  problem.     I  mean  I  don't  shut 
them  off  and  say,   "I'm  not  a  counselor;   I  can't  answer  that." 

Eval.:     Right. 

J.   B. :     I  mean  you  just  can't  do  that,  not  and  keep  up 
the  relTtionship,   like  you  said.     I  just  do  the  best  I   can 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  experience. 


The  Situation 

Forcing  the  program  on  a  client  is  not,  in  Mr.  Biggs'  experience  a 
fruitful  effort: 


J.   B. :     I've  had  the  situation  arise  where  the  person 
just  didn't  really  want  to  come  down  to  the  program  as  a 
whole--you  know,  be  involved  with  the  program.     Not  just 
Linda  or  anyone  else,  but  I  mean  any  of  the  events   like  the 
arts  and  crafts  center  or  anything  such  as  that.     But  these 
are  people   .    .    .  have  been  people  that  are  referred  to  the 
program  by  the  prison  parole  board  as  part  of  the  parole 
contract.     And  as  far  as  they're  concerned,  they  really  didn't 
want  the  program  anyway,  and  they  don't  feel   they  have  a 
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problem,     I'm  speaking  specifically  of  two  clients  that  I  had 
that  I  don't  have  anymore.     One  is  to  be  terminated  within 
90  days,  and  it's  only  because  they  feel   like  it's  forced  on 
them.    ,    .    ,   See,  my  clients  are  generally  adults,  and  most  of 
them  are  on  parole.     They've  been  through  the  mill  and  most 
of  them  are  pretty  well  set  in  their  ways,  and  they  usually 
continue  using  drugs  right  after  coming  out  of  prison.     And 
they  go  through  it  strong  for  maybe  two  or  four  weeks,   then 
they  just  start  backing  off.     Then  you  really  get  to  them  and 
start  working  with  them,  you  know.     But  the  only  ones  that 
reject  the  program  are  the  ones  who  are  forced  into  it.     They 
feel   like,   "Gee,   I've  got  to  do  this  to  stay  out." 


Papervjork 

Most  of  the  day  is  spent  interviewing  clients   and  doing  papework: 

J.  B.:     I  start  off  at  my  office  at  Way-Let  and  I  get  my 
mileage,   the  date  before  mileage  recorded,  the  calendar, 
my  log  brought  up  to  date,   and  also  I  check  my  calendar  for 
events  that  ar-e  supposed  to  take  place,  such  as  people  who  had 
a  doctor's  appointment.     For  instance,  yesterday  I  started  off 
in  this  manner,  and  then  I  saw  one  of  n^y  clients  and  brought 
his  file  up  to  date.     We  talked  for  maybe  45  minutes,  and  then 
I  came  down  here  and  went  through  the  files  with  Linda,  because 
we  have  a   .    .    .  the  feds  are  coming  to  look  through  the  files. 
I  don't  know  exactly  when,  but  we  do  this  every  three  months. 
And  went  through  each  file  separately  and  recorded   ...   I 
make  a  list  of  all  the  changes  that  take  place,  and  so  forth. 
And  so  I  made  quite  a  few  changes  yesterday  in  the  files.     I 
spent  most  of  my  day  yesterday  doing  this  work,  you  know.     And 
I  only  had  one  interview. 

Interviews 

The  nature  of  the  "interviews"  is  informal   and  often  involves   "selling' 
the  program,  an  activity  which  occurs  in  various  places: 

J.   B. :     Well,  during  the  day,  I  spend  most  of  the  time 
interviewing  clients,  keeping  their  files  up  to  date.     Say 
I  see  them,   I  try  to  see  them  at  least  every   .    .    .  within 
every  seven  days,  you  know.     And  then  I  transfer  a  lot  of 
them     around,   looking  for  jobs.     I  might  even  help  them  move. 
They  might  move  from  one  residence  to  another.     I  might  meet 
them  and  spend  time  with  one  specific  client  in  the   "red 
carpet"  place,  the  brand  new  place  where  they  play  pool,  and 
he  talks   freely.     Where  sitting  in  a  chair  across   from  a  desk 
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or  something,  it  just  .    .    ,  each  client  is  individually 
different.     And  some  you  might  take  in  a  car  out  and  have 
a  cup  of  coffee  or  maybe  a  Coke  or  something,  just  drive 
around  a  little  bit.     When   I  do  go  out   .    .    .   and  I  go  to  a 
nonclient  as  an  outreach  worker  and  .    .    .  trying  to  talk  him 
into  coming  into  the  program,  pointing  out  its  advantages,  and 
pointing  out  his  position  and  where  I  think  he's  at  or  where 
I  sea  him,  you  know.     And  this  would  be  in  private  residences. 
There  are  two  that  I  go  to  that  a  lot  of  drug  users   frequent, 
you  know.     I'm  there  quite  often.    ...   In  the  evening,  maybe 
on  weekends,  I  might  go  to ,  which  is  the  popular  hang- 
out where  all  these  people  go--a  lot  of  dealing  there  and  a 
lot  of  spaced  out  people,  a  lot  of  people  who  are  angry  who 
have  been  on  speed  for  awhile.     You  know,  and  they  get  in 
a.  lot  of  fights  in  there  and  so  forth.     And  usually  when  a 
fight  takes  place,' the  two  people  usually  go  their  own  ways. 
One  may  go  over  and  sit  down.     I  might  go  over  and  sit  down 
and  talk  to  him,  buy  him  a  beer,   and  try  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  what's  really  bugging  him--the  problem,  whether  it's  drugs 
or  not,  and  whether  it's  personal.     I've  been  told  to  mind  my 
own  business  a  few  times,  you  know.     But  usually,  they  want 
to  talk,  you  know.     People  who  are  angry  do  want  to  talk. 

And  it's  there  and  in  the  which  is  a  block  away,  those 

are  the  only  two  places  downtown  that  I  can  really  get  to 
people  and  talk  to  them.     They  have  another  place  called 

,  but  it's  more  plush.     People  usually  stay  to  themselves  — 

usually  couples  or  something  like  that.     But  usually     and 

the  where  I  do  get  out  and  beat  the  bushes,  you  know.     I 

have  more  luck  though  in  private  residences. 


On  Gaining  Entry 

Mr.   Biggs'    ability  to  gain  entry  into  the  drug  user's  environment  is 
based  largely  upon  his  past  experiences. 


Eval . :     Then  how  do  you  get  into  these  private  residences? 
Do  you  just  knock  on  the  door  and  walk  in? 

J .   B . :     Well,  you  see,   I  was   .    .    .   the  reason  I  have  this 
job  is  because  of  my  past  experiences  which  is  maybe  about 
twenty  years  in  the  drug  environment.     I  mean  I've  been  clear 
through  the  whole  route,   all   of  the  dangerous  drugs,  and  the 
whole  works.     And  through  all  the  paranoia  and  all   the  spaced 
out  .    .    .  and  the  loss  of  jobs  and  the  neglecting  of  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  whole  works.     And  having  been  through  the 
complete  cycle,  plus  having  been  a  prisoner  twice  just  for 
possession  of  marijuana,   I'm  just  one  of  them,  so  to  speak. 
I'm  accepted  as  one  of  them.     They  talk  to  me  freely;   they 
don't  have  to  present  a  different  im?,ge  to  me  as  they  would  to 
anyone  else  that  they  didn't  know  or  didn't  trust.      If  you 
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notice,  I  even  appear  to  be  some  kind  of  a  drug  dealer  with 
my  long  hair  and  the  mustache  and  the  older  type  personality. 
And  then  also,  I've  been  accused  of  being  a  narc  a  couple  of 
times,  or  looking  like  one,  not  being  one.  And  I've  had  one 
young  fellow  tell  me  that  I  look  too  much  like  a  narc  to  be 
one.  But  I've  been  in  the  Deer  Lodge  prison  here,  oh,  sixteen, 
eighteen  months.  I  transferred  up  from  a  California  prinson, 
and  I  know  quite  a  few  people  around  this  town.  So  I'm  accepted 
right  in  with  them.  They  hide  .  .  .  they  don't  hide  anything. 
They  deal  in  front  of  me,  and  they  use  drugs  in  front  of  me-- 
hard  drugs,  the  whole  works. 


Preventive  Protection 

Being  an  observer  of  illegal  activities  concerns  Mr.  Biggs.  His 
strategies  for  protection  are  as  follows: 

J.  B.:  I've  been  trying  to  get  acquainted.  I  haven't 
spent  much  time  at  the  Attorney  General's  office  of  the 
County  Attorney's  office.  ...  I  have  talked  to  the  police 
chief,  and  I  haven't  met  the  narcotic  agents  yet.  And  this 
is  important--should  be  done.  I  think  that  I  would  have  the 
complete  support  of  the  program,  in  fact,  I  know  I  would. 
And  I  think  that  through  their  own  grapevine  that  they  would 
know  that  I'm  there  strictly  on  business. 

The  Other  Outreach  Workers 


Mr.  Biggs  discussed  his  job  with  those  of  the  other  outreach  workers  in 
terms  of  how  he  conducts  the  work  as  compared  to  how  others  do  the  job. 

J.  B. :  As  I  see  it,  the  outreach  workers  here  at  the 
main  satellite  office,  they  deal  mostly  with  younger  people, 
with  juveniles  and  so  forth.  I  know  that  some  of  them  do 
have  a  few  adults.  And  of  course,  I  have  rny  own  methods  which 
I  make  a  list  of  all  my  clients  and  I  write  down  in  front  of 
each  number  the  date  of  the  last  time  I  saw  them.  And  so  I  be 
sure  ...  I'm  sure  that  I  see  each  client  every  week.  And  I 
have  something  to  put  in  the  files  each  week  plus  getting  them 
down  here  to  see  Linda.  And  this  keeps  me  quite  busy.  I'm 
under  the  impression  here  that  the  clients  of  the  outreach  workers 
downtown  here,  it  seems  like  they  wait  for  them  to  come  in.  Some- 
times they  get  out,  I  notice  on  the  blackboard,  to  see  these 
clients,  but  I  think  mostly  they  allow  the  clients  to  come  in 
pretty  much  on  their  own. 

Eval.:  Walk-ins. 
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J.   B.:     Yes,  well,   they  have  their  own  files.     Each  one 
has  their  own  file.     They  handle  a  lot  of  walk-ins  also.     I'm 
not  positive,  but  I  think  that  ...   I  don't  think  they  use  the 
same  method  I  do.     You  know,   I  think  that  they  see  them  whenever 
they  do  come  in,  if  they  come  in,  and  if  they  don't,  they  try 
to  get  out  and  see  them.     But  really,   I'm  not  here  that  much, 
you  know,  to  observe  what's  going  on. 

Some  Places 

The  places  of  work,   then,  seem  to  be  at  least  partially  divided  by  time, 
This  is  shown  in  the  talk  wherein  Mr.  Biggs  stated  that  while  they  may  all 
go  to  the  same  place,   they  are  seldom  there  at  the  same  times.     Mr.   Biggs 
further  stated  that  much  of  his  work  occurs  in  bars  and  private  residences. 

J.   B.:     Bar  and  Club  are  the  only  two  clubs 

around  that  we  can  all   frequent,  but  very  seldom  are  we  ever 
there  at  the  same  time.     My  work,  as   I  said,  deals  mostly 
with  adults,  in  fact,  all   adults  so  far  are  on  parole.     The 
biggest  percentage  of  rny  clients   are  on  parole.     And  the  only 
time  the  outreach  workers  down  here  see  them  is  when  I  bring 
them  down  here.     And  so  you  might  say  we're  divided  as  far  as 
the  status  of  the  clients,  whether  they're  on  parole  or  not, 
and  I  handle  mostly  adults.     So  we  are  separated.    .    .    .  And  I 
again  repeat,  the  places   I  get  out  to,  the  private  residence, 
I  wouldn't  think  that  the  other  outreach  workers  here  are  even 
familiar  with  or  know  the  names  of  most  of  the  people  I  know. 
Course,  once  again,   I  don't  really  know  what  they're  doing. 
You  know,   I   know  that  I  don't  see  them  where  I  do  go,  and 
where  I  do  go,   the  people  are  yery  active  in  the  drug  environ- 
ment.    They're  using  drugs  and  dealing  and  the  whole  works. 
So  I  might  say  that  my  job  is  kind  cf  unique. 

At  Way-Let 

Mr.   Biggs  then  described  his  work  at  Way-Let  House. 

J.   B. :     All    right,  this  is  what  used  to  be  the  Mt.  Helena 
Motel ,  and  they  have  a  lease  on  this  motel.     I  don't  know  for 
how  long.     But  this  is  where  prisoners  who  agree  to  the 
program  move  into  these  rooms  of  this  motel,  and  they  stay 
there  usually  a  maximum  of  90  days.     They  agree  to  stay  for 
90  days,  and  they  work  hand-in-hand  with  four  Way-Let  staff 
counselors.     And,  of  course,  this  is  the  office  that  the 
staff  uses.     Now,  when   I  was   released  from  prison,   I  occupied 
one  of  these  rooms  until   I  received  a  job  with  the  drug  program. 
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Then  I  moved  into  #4  where  my  office  was  in  the  front  part 
of  the  room,  and  my  bedroom  was  attached.     Now,   from  this 
office,   I  was  making  daily  contact  with  six  or  seven  clients 
at  least.     I  was   .    .   .  the  clients  would  come  into  niy  office 
for  their  hourly  sessions,   and  at  this  point,  there  was  never 
any  set  schedule,  being  with  them  and  having  daily  contact. 
Whenever  they  felt  like  talking,  wanted  to  talk,  they  would 
come  in  and  we  would  talk,     I  would  also  talk  to  them  in  the 
lounge  area,  maybe  two  or  three  at  a  time  where  we  might  kind 
of  group  and  talk  about  different  things,  although  it  wouldn't 
be  called  a  group  as  such.     I  wouldn't  say,   "Well,  let's  have 
a  group."     If  they  would  be  there  together  and  I  would  break 
in  and  start  the  conversation,  then  the  others  would  follow 
through.     We  would  also  talk  around  the  table  at  our  meals, 
but  not  too  often.     Then  we  might  get  together  with  the  clients 
with  the  Way-Let  staff,  and  we  might  all  talk  with  the  client 
because  I  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Way-Let  staff  members. 
They  also  are  involved  in  finding  employment  and  working  up 
training  programs  and  so  forth,  and,  therefore,  their  cooperation 
is  necessary.     And  then  I  might  go  to  the  client's  room  where 
the  client  might  be  staying  and  talk  to  him  in  his  room.     He 
might  feel  more  comfortable  there  or  I  may  need  some  information 
and  rather  than  go  up  and  call  him  and  tell   him  to  come  down. 

Eval . :     Are  they  separated  buildings? 

J.  B. :     Right,  this  is  all   one  part  of  the  motel,  and  there's 
an  alleyway  between. 

Eval, 


J.   B. 


Eval 


These  are  the  clients'   bedrooms? 

Right,   and  here,  here,  they're  all   divided  off. 

How  many  people? 

J.   B. :     Right  now,  they  have  about  only  five  or  six,  but 
they're  getting  three  more  in  next  Monday. 

The  feeling  of  Mr.  Biggs  toward  the  Way-Let  Program: 


J.   B. :     Oh,  this  is  terrific.     I  think  they  should  have 
something  like  this  in  every  city.     I  mean  it  removes  all   the 
burden  of  rent  and  room  and  board,  the  whole  works,  you  know, 
and  lets  the  guy  really  relax.     And  they  help  him  find  work 
and  get  on  his  feet. 


Places  within  Way-Let  House  include: 
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The  TV  Lounge 


(173) 


J .   B . :     Well,   in  the  TV  lounge,  we 
might   .    .    .  we  mostly  discuss  employment 
opportunities  and  training  programs, 
schooling  and  so  forth,  what  efforts 
have  been  made  of  what  they  want  and 
how  they  feel  on  each  of  them,  what 
they  would  like.     Any  of  their  complaints 
and  so  forth  come  out  when  they're  in  a 
group  and  so  forth  like  that. 


(173) 


Room  #2 


J.  B, 


(174) 


But  then  again,  like  room  #2 

here  is  a  conference  which  is   used 
strictly  for  when  people  come  in  and 
want  to  talk  and  have  a  conference-- 
a  lot  of  soft  chairs  around. 


(174) 


The  Dining  Area       (175) 


J.  B.:     Around  the  dining  area,  around 
the  tabTe,  observing  them  close,   I  can 
usually  tell  whether  they're  angry  or 
frustrated  or  whether  some  emotion  is 
really  showing.     And  I  might  comment  on 
that,  and  they'd  just  blurt  it  right 
out—get  it  off  their  shoulders  or 
whatever  they  do.     And  there  too,  we  might  discuss  efforts 
made  in  obtaining  a  job,  and  I  might  bring  out  like  they  may 
be  hiring  twelve  or  thirteen  people  or  whatever  at  the  saw 
mill.     Or  I  might  suggest  to  one  that  the  CEP  Program  could 
get  him  his  high  school   diploma,  and  boy,  it  would  be  great 
for  him  to  have  that.     It  would  be  a  key  to  a  lot  of  jobs. 


,'^1     (175) 


John's  Office     (176) 

J.  B.:     When  they  come  to  my  office, 
they  talk  about  things  that  are  very 
personal  such  as  their  relationship  with 
their  family,  with  their  wives,  or  with 
their  parents,  or  with  their  bosses,  or 
maybe  their  differences  with  the  Way-Let 
staff  and  so  forth.     I've  had  some  that 
were  very  bitter  towards  them  and  felt 
that  they  weren't  doing  their  jobs.     It 
just  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  person 
how  they  come  out. 


(176) 
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Clients'    Rooms 


(177) 


J.   B. :     When   I  go  to  their  rooms,  it's 
usually  for  something  I  need  for  the  file. 
Maybe  I've  written  something  in  the  file, 
and  when   I   reread  it,   I  realize  that  who- 
ever is  going  to  read  this   file,  they 
won't  exactly  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 
So  I  have  to  give  an  example  or  elaborate  a 
little  more.     I  might  just  ask  them  about 
that,  you  know. 


(177: 


Even  the  kitchen  is  seen  as  a  place  which  supports  the  rehabilitative  effort. 


The  Kitchen 


J .   B . :     We  have  a  cook  who  comes  in  and  cooks  meals,  \/ery 
good  meals ,   in  fact,   for  the  clients.     They  have  excellent 
treatment  at  this  Way-Let  Project.     They  have  color  television. 
They  eat  the  best  of  meats  and  so  forth.     They  have  chicken 
and  even  turkey  once  a  month  and  pork  chops  and  hamburger. 
They  eat  very  good,  very  well.     And  they  have  access  to  the 
kitchen  whenever  they  are  hungry,  and  of  course,  they  demand 
that  they  clean  up  their  own  mess,  which  is  logical.     Now, 
they're  usually  assigned  one  to  a  room,  but  when  they  do  get 
filled  up,   they  double  up  in  some  areas.     And  you  have  a  black 
and  white  TV  in  your  own  room.     And  of  course,  you  have  your 
shower,  your  bathtub,  or  whatever,  and  you  have  a  lot  of 
privacy.     They  don't  come  in  and  search  your  room  and  things 
like  this.     You  know,  you're  really  on  your  own,  and  you  have 
that  responsibility  of  keeping  your  room  clean.     They  provide 
changes  of  sheets  and  so  forth.     They  have   .    .    .   down  in  the 
basement  here  they  have  a  laundry,  a  laundramat,  a  washer  and 
dryer.     Like   I  say,  they're  relieved  of  that  burden  of  worrying 
about  their  rent  or  where  their  next  meal   is  going  to  come 
from.     And  of  course,  you  know  the  cost  of  food.    ...    I  mean 
that  is  a  relief,  you  know.     This  is   ...   I  went  right  into 
this  project  myself  when   I  came  out  and  went  into  Votec  College 
studying  electronics.     And  I  mean  it  was  such  a  good  feeling, 
you  know,  of  being  relieved  of  those  worries.      It  really  gives 
a  guy  a  chance  to  get  something  going. 
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BUTTE 

Butte  Satellite 

Staff:  Bill  Evans,  Professional  Counselor 
Mollie  Bl inn, Outreach  Worker 
Myrle  Mitchelj  Outreach  Worker 
John  Landrie,  Outreach  Worker 

Catchment  Area* 

Silver  Bow  County  —  Population:  41,981  —  19%  rural 

Beaverhead  Population:  8,187  —  45%  rural 

Madison Population:  5,014  — -  100%  rural 


*1970  Census 
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Guiding   .    .    . 

The  Butte  satellite  of  the  SMDP  is   located 

at  102  South  Main  Street.  ^78)^.^^  William 

(179) 
Evans         has  served  as  team  leader  of  the 

satellite  since  its   inception.     Mr.   Evans, 

in  addition  to  providing  administrative 

direction,  also  serves  as  the  staff  counselor. 

In  beginning  his  accounts  of  places  of  program 

activity,  Mr.   Evans  explained  his  contacts  at 

Warm  Springs  State  Hospital. 


p.-.«<».(m^»i.«i..j.i.Mi.icMijm»u;m  III  «»  vw""> 


i  tit-'j^ 


178] 


(179) 


"Besides  Detox' 


(180) 


W.   E.:      I've  been  down  to  Warm  Springs  to  pick  up  a  referral 
talk  to  some  of  the  personnel  at  the  drug  program  or  down  at 
the  receiving.     That  has,  in  the  past, 
taken  care  of  detoxification  for  us,  in 

particular.   Dr.  .     It's  very  often 

somebody  that  hasn't  been  in  our  program 

before.     Before  we  had  a  contract  for 

St.  James  Hospital,  we  would  take  several 

people  down  to  Warm  Springs   for  detox 

cause  it  was  the  only  available  place  to 

get  methadone.     And  in  that  case,  of  course, 

you  don't  have  contact  with  the  drug  program  down  there. 

You're  talking  just  with  personnel   and  receiving.    .    .    . 

Besides  the  detox,  we  sent  people  to  the  drug  program  at 

Warm  Springs,  and  we've  also  gotten  new  people  sent  that 

want  to  settle  in  the  Butte  area  or  are  coming  to  the 

Butte  area  get  referrals  from  the  drug  program. 


(180) 


When  asked  how  the  Butte  satellite  would  become  involved  in  a  referral 
from  Warm  Springs,  Mr.  Evans  answered: 


"The  Last  Phases" 

W .   E . :     Well,   if  it  were  somebody  from  the  drug  program 
down  there,   it  would  be  a  question  of  that  they're  into  the 
last  phases  of  treatment  down  there.     The  clients   themselves 
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have  to  structure  a  release  plan,  and  it's   usually  contin- 
gent upon  them  finding  housing,  work,  and  preferably  an 
outpatient  treatment  program  to  enter  so  that  there  will 
be  a  continuity  of  service.     So,  many  of  these  people 
that  are  coming  out  of  the  drug  program  down  there  have 
chosen  to  come  to  Butte  for  work  and  for  various  reasons, 
individual   reasons.     And  when  they  choose  to  come  to 
Butte,  we  are  notified  that  they  are  coming  to  Butte  and 


if  we  would  please  work  with  them, 
how. 


And  that's   usually 


The  referrals  are  carried  on  through  an  apparently  semi  formal   arrange- 
ment.    However,  part  of  the  responsibility  for  detoxification  effort  has 
been  shifted  to  a  different  location. 


"That's  Where' 


(181) 


Eval . :     Is  this  a  contract  that  Warm  Springs  has  with 
the  whole  program  or  just  with  your  satellite? 

W.   E.:     Well,   I  think  it  began  informally  with  our 
satellite,  and  ...   as  far  as  I  know,  there's  no  written 
contract  to  that  effect.     I  understand 
that  the  director  of  the  program  down 
there  and  Fred  Barta  exchanged  letters 
once,  but  I  don't  have  a  copy  of  that 
and  I  don't  know  what  the  context  is 
.    .    .   and  we  don't  take  any  detox  down 
there  anymore.    ...   If  a  client  to  the 
program  or  somebody  we  come  in  contact 
with  wants   to  go  to  Warm  Springs,  wants 
hospitalization,  we'll   take  them  down.     But  if  it  were  just 
for  detox  and  they  didn't  care  where;  we'd  go  to  St.   James 
Hospital  because  that's  where  our  contract  is  now. 


St  •■■■•»^    *  % 


*■«■««>&,  v..  ,.• 


S«S 


(181) 


In  addition  to  forma!  service  contacts  in  outlying  communities,  Mr. 
Evans  has  also  done  exploratory  work  to  bring  the  satellite's  services  to 
smaller  communities,   as   the  following  map  shows: 
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IJ^r>^- 
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Map  13.  Mr.  Evans'  Map  of  Butte 


"It's  No  Longer" 

W .  E . :     Last  fall   I  was  asked  by  Mike  Murray  to  go  to  Basin- 
Boulder  and  find  out  what  the  needs  of  the  community  were,  and 
potentially  find  somebocjy  that  would  be  good  working  as  a  half- 
time  paraprofessional   for  our  program.     And  I  probably  went 
there  for  a  month  and  a  half  for  at  least  one  day  a  week.     I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  out  there,  and  originally  ...  I  think 
Mike's  thinking  was  that  it  was  going  to  become  a  part  of  a 
new  satellite  catchment  area.     And  then  he  changed  his  mind 
and  decided  that  Helena  was  going  to  take  over  that  area.     For 
what  reasons,   I  don't  know.    ...   I  saw  just  about  everybody. 
I  saw  just  about  all   the  county  officials.     Had  probably  the 
closest  contact  with  the  Welfare  Department  there,  and  with 

just  about  everybody  that  attended  a  meeting  that  Mr.  

had  in  September,  about  a  month  before  I  went  up  there.     I 
had  a  list  of  the  names  that  Mike  provided  me,  and  I  think  I 
saw  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  people  that  attended  that 
meeting.     It  was  a  meeting  for  the  people  concerned  about  the 
drug  problem  in  Boulder.     I  also  saw  some  people  in  Basin. 
.    .    .  These  were  VISTA  workers  that  potentially  might  have 
come  to  work  for  us.     And  I  interviewed  some  other  people  in 
Boulder  that  I  thought  would  be  good  as  part-time  workers. 
.   .   .   It's  no  longer  in  n^  catchment  area. 


Mr, 


Evans  then  presented  how  he  works  when  he  goes  to  the  smaller  communities 
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"Doing  Assessments" 

W.   E. :     I'm  usually  doing  assessments,  assessment  of  needs, 
talking  to  people  about  how  big  a  drug  problem,  what  sort  of 
program  they'd  like  to  see  in  the  community.     I  have  had  every 
one  of  these  communities  we've  had  referrals   from.     On  two 
occasions   I  went  down  to  Dillon  to  see  clients.     Virginia 
City  we  have  clients.     Ennis  we  have   .    .    .  two  clients.     Twin 
Bridges  we  have  clients.     Every  one  of  these  communities,  we  have 
at  least  one  client. 

Eyal .:     How  does  your  work  differ  from  your  outreach  workers' 
in  these  smaller  towns   .    .    .? 

W.   E.:     I'd  say  they  probably  have  more  client  contact  than 
I  do,  and  that  their  contact  probably  comes  after  and  mine  is 
one  of  talking  to  officials,  representatives  of  the  community. 
And  every  once  in  awhile  I  pick  up  a  referral  while   I'm  there. 
"Would  you  please  talk  to  so  and  so?"     So  mine  would  be  more 
up  the  initial   contact,  the  talk  with  the  officials  of  the 
community  and  other  concerned  citizens,  and  if  I  have  a  chance, 
with  clientele  or  potential   clientele  or  if  kids  find  out 
what  they  want  with  regard  to  a  program  or  service,  and  after 
I've  been  there,  an  outreach  worker  will   very  often  move  into 
the  community  and  make  daily  contact  on  a  once-a-week  basis. 

Mr.   Evans  also  takes  advantage  of  the  backgrounds  of  his  outreach 
workers  and  their  previous  contacts.     For  example,  in  going  to  Whitehall 
with  a  former  staff  member: 


'He  Introduced  Me" 


W.   E. :     At  that  time  I  took  Gary  Maier  with  me.     He  was 
originally  from  Whitehall,  born  and  raised  there.     And  he 
introduced  me  to  quite  a  number  of  the  community  people.     And 
when  I  went  over  there  recently,   I  went  over  there  with  Mr. 
,  who's  the  CEP  placement  person. 


And  in  working  at  Twin  Bridges: 


"Known  the  Community  Before" 

W.  E. :     Twin  Bridges,  school   and  community   .    .    .  Mollie 
Blinn  has  been  down  there  every  week  ever  since  last  fall. 
And  I   recently  went  down  there  once  for  a  cormiunity  meeting 
on  drugs  and  another  time  to  talk  to  tho  head  of  the  social 
services  at  Twin  Bridges  school   about  the  program,  whether 
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they  thought  we  were  doing  a  good  job  there  or  not.    .    .    . 
Yeah,  well,   for  Mollie  and  the  Twin  Bridges  area,  she'd  known 
the  comnunity  before,  so  it  was   relatively  easy  for  her  to  move 
in  there. 


Other  contacts  may  be  made  through  phone  calls   from  the  community: 

"Receiving  a  Call " 

W .  E . :     Dillon   .    .    .   all  we  did  with  Dillon  was  extend  an 
invTtation  to  call   us  when  they  needed  something.     And  as  yet, 
we  don't  have  any  specific  daily  schedule  where  we're  going 
down  to  Dillon.     I  think  that  with  Ennis  it  was  a  question 
of  r-eceiving  a  call   from  somebody  who'd  heard  about  our  program. 
And  that's  true  in  both  cases.     They'd  heard  about  our  program, 
and  they  gave  us  a  call.     And  we     made  the  initial   contact 
basically  over  the  phone. 

Once  the  initial  contact  is  made,  Mr.   Evans  either  personally  or  through 
his  colleagues  expands  the  relationships  in  the  cotranunities: 

"A  Number  of  Other  People" 

W     E.:     Virginia  City   .    .    .1  talked  to  the  county  attorney. 
Wa  also  have  four  people  that  are   .    .    .  were  busted  in  jail, 
and  Mollie 's  been  seeing  them  about  once  every  other  week. 
And  in  Ennis,  we  recently  picked  up  a  client  there,  and  I  went 

down  to  talk  to  Dr.     and  Mr.  ,  his  assistant,  in 

Ennis.     Dillon,   I've  had  contact  with  the  county  attorney, 

Mr.  ,  with  the  Welfare  Department  down  there,  with  the 

Grass  !<oo"ts   Committee,  Mr.  __^_  and  his  group,  and  with  a  number 
of  other  people  in  the  community. 

In  a  previous  passage,  Mr.   Evans  presented  his  efforts  at  including 
Boulder  and  Basin  in  the  Butte  catchment  area.     Though  this  did  not  emerge, 
other  communities  were  included  in  the  catchment  area.     However,  a  problem 
did  occur  as  Mr.   Evans  presented  in  his  work  with  Whitehall; 

"At  One  Point" 


W.  E. :     Well,  in  Whitehall    ...  we  had  one  CEP  worker 
from  the  Whitehall   area,    .    .    .   and  sh2  facilitated  our  contact 
with  potential   clientele  of  that  area.     And  I  was  out  there  on 
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two  occasions   for  that.     Before  then,   I  had  met  with  some  of 
the  people,   teachers  and  principal   of  the  high  school   at 
Whitehall.     I  haven't  really  had  a  lot  of  contact  with  the 
Whitehall   community.    .    .    .  With  the  school   officials,  we  were 
trying  to  find  out  what  their  needs  were— how  big  a  problem 
they  saw  in  the  community.     And,  of  course,   that  varied  de- 
pending entirely  on  who  you  talked  to.     Some  said  there  was   a 
big  problem;  some  said  there  was  none  at  all.     The  kids  that 
we  talked  to  felt  that  there  was  quite  an  extensive  problem 
,    .    .   a  lot  of  use.     And  again,  we  ran  into  conflicts  with 
who  was  working  in  Whitehall.     Was  it  going  to  be  Butte  Youth 
Service  Center  or  Butte  satellite?     And  at  one  point,   I  was 
told  that  it  was  going  to  be  the  Butte  satellite's  area,  and  then 
another  time  Butte  Youth  Service.     So  we  kept  a  rather  loose, 
informal   contact  with  that  area  principally  through  the  kids  we'd 
corne  into  contact  with.     And  we  picked  up  some  referrals  and  some 
clients  from  that  area.     We  never  formalized  any  community 
program  or  opened  any  center,  although  we  thought  about  it 
seriously  .    .    . 


This   uncertainty  of  who  serves  where  in  the  catchment  area  has  made  Mr. 
Evans  cautious  in  working  with  the  communities. 


"Feel   Limitations" 

W.  E.:  We  can't  make  any  firm  conmiitments 
elaborate  program  in  a  community.  I'd  say  we 
in  regard  to  that.  We  don't  feel  limitations 
get  a  call  from  a  community  for  a  crisis  or  p 
that  we  hesitate  going  into  that  community  to 
counsel  with  them.  .  .  .  If  we  were  the  only 
catchment  area,  I  could  say  that  we  might  spe 
regular  schedule,  a  regular  program  in  the  Di 
or  a  regular  program  in  some  of  the  other  .  . 
for  instance.  But  as  it  is  now,  ...  I  thin 
detrimental  to  the  community  to  do  it,  I  don 
any  false  promises  to  you. 


to  set  up  an 
feel   limitations 
as   far  as   if  we 
ick  up  a  client 
see  them  or 
program  in  the 
cifically  have  a 
lion  community, 

.  Whitehall, 
k  it  would  be 
't  want  to  extend 


There  are  other  places  Mr.   Evans  contacts,   and  these  were  summarized: 


"Home  to  Anaconda"     (182-185) 


W.   E.:     Home  to  Anaconda 


Bozeman 


for  meetings,  or  Helena  for  meetings  .  . 
administrative  meetings.  .  .  .  I've  been 
to  the  Anaconda  satellite. 


182) 
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Eval . :     Do  you  keep  in  contact  with 
the"  other  team  leaders? 

W.   E   :     Yes,  it  depends  on  what  business 
has  to  be  transacted.     See,   last  week  I 
talked  to  Bozeman,  and  I  talked  to  Helena, 
and  I   talked  to  Anaconda.     So  yeah,   I'd 
say  frequently.    .    .    .   Ramsey  is  another 
community  that  I  visited,  and  I  talked 
to  their  school.     I  talked  to  three 
classes  of  school   children  in  Ramsay  and 
met  the  principal   and  some  of  the  teachers 
in  the  school  there.     I  guess  principally 
that's  all   I  did  in  Ramsey.     Walkerville 
we  met  the  mayor  there,  and  we  have  met 
some  VISTA  workers  that  lived  up  in 
Walkerville.     And  we  also  have  some 
clients  that  live  up  in  that  area.    .    .    . 
Melrose  is  a  community  south  of  Butte -- 
30  miles  south   .    .    .   and  we  just  recently 
picked  up  a  client  from  Melrose.     They 
don't  have  a  mayor. 


However,  as  Mr.   Evans  stated: 

"Here"      (186-187) 

W.   E. :     Most  of  my  activity  takes 
place  in  the  satellite.     I  see  clients, 
consult,  paraprofessionals  consult  with 
me  on  their  clients,   I  do  all  my  files 
here,  and  all  my  taping  here.     I  write 
all  my  reports  here   .    .    .   obtaining 
services   for  clientele. 


In  obtaining  services   for  clients,  Mr. 
Evans  works  with  various  community  programs: 


li'*  ■ ' 
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"No  Hesitation" 


(188) 


;:^E;^&S^ 


W .  E_. :     Juvenile  probation,  probation, 
CEP,  employment  service   .    .    .  social 
security   .    .    .   and  of  course,  the  Youth 
Service  Center.     I'd  say  that  I've  had 
no  hesitation  in  making  contacts  with 
any  of  these  agencies  or  people.     I  don't 
try  to  hold  them  back  at  all. 


188) 
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'I  Hit"     (189-190) 


W.  E.:     I  hit  (Hotel).     Those 

are  the  hotels  we  primarily  use  .  .  .  and 
the  halfway  house.  ...  We  get  a  housing 
list  every  week,  and  that  week's  listings 
of  available  apartments,  so  but  these  are 
the  primary  places.  And  if  we  can't  find 
something  off  the  housing  list  that's 
available  for  somebody,  then  we  can  also 

enter  on  the  or or  

apartments. 


The  first  work  that  must  be  done  by  Mr. 
Evans  and  his  staff  is  the  recruiting  of  clients 
This  means  reaching  various  populations.     As  an 
example,  Mr.  Evans  presented  the  different  bars 
patronized  by  various  clientele. 


1    (lb9) 


(190) 


"An  Awful   Lot" 

W     E. :     ...   In  Butte,  just  about  anything's  available, 
anyplace".     I'd  say  that  an  awful  lot  of  the  drugs  are  dealt 
right  out  of  the  bars.     And  so  the  bars  aren't  just  for 
drinking.     They're  places  where  people  are  shooting  up  or 

popping  pills.    .   .    .  Well,  the  is  outstanding.     The 

,  the  ,  ,  , ,  ,  just  about 

any  Far. 

Eva! . :     Do  they  have  different  populations? 

W.  E  :     Yes,   right.     The  would  be  more  of  an  Indian 

bar"!     TFTe  is  more  the  white  youth,  longhair  bar. 

is  probably  a  little  bit  more  Indian  older  population.     The  ' 

is  a  much  older  group,  a  few  Indians.     The  down 

here  is   Indian  and  white,  but  it's  usually  an  older  crowd 

that's  in  there.     is  a  younger  crowd.     They  usually 

have  a  white  crowd. 


In  order  to  exploit  these  different  populations,  the  paraprofessional  staff 
is  a  mixed  blend  of  ages  and  backgrounds.     Mr.  Evans  stated  that  he  did 
not  do  outreach  in  certain  areas  of  the  city. 
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"Don't  Hang  Out" 

W,   E_^:      ...   Principally  because  of  where   I  live   ...   I 
don"T~socialize   ...   in  the  same   ...   I  don't  hang  out  in 
the  same  places. 


And  for  his  staff: 


"A  Function  of" 

W.   E. :      .    .    .   it's  a  function  of  where  our  satellite  is  and 
where  our  people  reside. 

In  summarizing  working  with  a  client  after  recruitment,  Mr.   Evans 
stated: 


"It  Depends"       (191-194) 

W     E . :     It  depends  on  the  individual 
nee^s   really.     Basically,    ...   as  of 
April    17th  when  the  new  directives   came 
out,   I  have  to  have  personal   contact  with 
every  client  in  the  program.     So  what  I 
do  now  is   I  take  social   history  and  with 
the  paraprofessional   and  the  client,  we'll 
do  a  treatment  plan  which  is  amenable  to 
them  and  which  is  highly  individualistic. 
It  depends  entirely  on  what  sort  of  ser- 
vices they  want  from  us,     I  know  I'd  say 
very  often  it's  a  question  of  providing 
them  regular  supportive  type  counseling, 
channeling  them  to  see  if  they  can  qualify 
for  other  services  in  the  community-- 
Welfare,  Vocational   Rehabilitation, 
Concentrated  Employment--to  try  to  get 
all   the  links  done.     And  that  can  be 
done  either  by  paraprofessionals  or  my- 
self. 

Eval . :     Supportive  counsel ing--I 
assume  tTiat  can  be  done  by  an  outreach 
worker? 

W .   E . :     That  can  be  done  by  an  outreach 
worker;  that's   right. 


Mr.   Evans  then  detailed  the  procedure: 


(191 


(192) 


(193) 


:.jfcAis^^i^i^a^ 


(194) 
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"Unless" 

W .  E . :  Okay,  the  client  will  have  contact  with  the  para- 
professional.  The  paraprofessional  will  tell  them  that  .  .  . 
I  want  to  interview  them,  (be)  introduced  to  them,  and  see 
what  sort  of  needs  they  have,  and  what  we  can  do  for  them, 
and  see  if  it's  appropriate  at  all  that  we  take  them  in.  And 
the  three  of  us,  the  client,  paraprofessional,  and  myself 
take  part  in  gathering  a  social  history  and  doing  a  treatment 
plan.  In  the  treatment  plan,  we  will  want  as  much  from  the 
client  as  possible  as  far  as  what  they  want  to  do,  and  what 
goals  they  have:  getting  off  drugs,  getting  themselves  .  .  . 
finding  some  alternative  life  styles.  And  we'll  write  that 
down  on  the  treatment  plan.  .  .  .  What  is  involved  in  going 
to  CEP  or  going  to  Vocational  Rehab,  is  one  that  is  pretty 
much  shared  by  myself  and  the  paraprofessional.  It's  a 
question  of  do  you  have  time  to  call  there  or  do  you  have 
time  to  go  down  there  and  see  this  guy  or  take  him  around 
up  to  Welfare  and  see  that  he  gets  the  services  he  needs, 
or  make  him  call  here  making  a  call  there.  It's  pretty  much 
divided  between  the  two  of  us:  professional,  paraprofessional. 
.  .  .  It's  done  by  me  by  phone  unless  I'm  taking  a  client 
down  someplace. 

Mr.  Evans'  specialty  is  family  counseling.  In  this  area  he  sometimes 
becomes  directly  involved  with  clients  rather  than  just  indirectly  through 
his  staff. 

"Beyond  the  Intake" 

W.    E. :      I'd  say   I'm  primarily   .    .    .    guiding  the  outreach 
worker  as  far  as  what  they  do  with  their  .    .    .  work  with  their 
client.     With  the  family,  you  know,  when  it's  a  family  situation, 
where  there's  family  counseling  involved,  ycu  know,   I   usually 
.    .    .  will   handle  that.     I'm  doing  that  with  one  of  the  clients 
that  John's  been  working  with,   and  last  Saturday  I  was  doing 
that  with  one  of  my  clients.    .    .    .   So  in  family  situations   I 
will   be  directly  involved.     Buy  beyond  the  intake  processes, 
generally  the  paraprofessional  will  have  the  direct  contact 
with  them,  not  all   because   I've  got  clientele,   and  will   consult 
with  me  about  how  they're  doing  it  and  what  problems   they  are 
having. 

Mr.   Evans  is  also  involved  in  aiding  others   in  formation  of  policy 
concerning  drug  abuse; 


"An   Interest" 
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W.   E   :     The  Anaconda  Company--we  have   found  jobs  for  a   lot 
of  people  at  the  Anaconda  Company.     Referred  several   down  for 
miners'    training  or  truck  driving  school.     They  expressed  an 
interest  in  a  combined  alcoholism  and  drug  program  for  their 
employees. 

Eval . :     What's  Anaconda's  policy? 

W.   E. :     They  don't  have  a  policy,  and  they  asked  us,  Mr. 
and  I,   to  develop  and  submit  a  proposal   to  them  which 
is  afl   but  finished,  and  we  have  to  make  an  appointment  to 
see  them.     And  so  there  is  an  interest  in  the  drug  problem 
and  alcohol   problems  of  the  employees. 


The  drug  scene  was  surveyed  by  Mr.   Evans.     First,   in  the  city  of  Butte: 


"Nothing  New" 

M.   E. :     It's  not  new  to  them;  it's  not  new  at  all.     The 
drugs  are  different,  but  the  fact  that  there's  abuse  in  drugs 
in  this  community  is  nothing  new. 

Eval . :     Do  you  get  any  overdose  cases  here? 

W.   E. :     They're  mostly   ...    I  don't  know  what  most  is. 
We  have  them.     We  engage  in  a  lot  of  talk-downs--many  more 
talk-downs  than  we  have  actual   overdoses  where  they  need 
hospitalization.      I  think  a  lot  of  people  panic  and  want  to 
hospitalize  somebody,  and  that's  the  wrong  thing  to  do.     In 
most  cases,  people  can  be  talked  down,  and  they  don't  have  to 
be  taken  to  a  hospital. 


Among  Butte's  college  students: 


"Haven't  Had" 


(195) 


W.   E.:     Drugs  up  there?     No,  not  really. 
very  many. 

Eval . :     What  are  they  into? 

W.   E. :     Very  little.      I  would  say 
grass  and  some  speed   .    .    .   maybe  some 
hallucinogens,  but  we  just  haven't  had 
...   a  tech  student  on  our  role.     Had 
a  few  people  that  are  taking  courses 


There's  not  really 


(195) 
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up  there,   but   i  wouldn't  say  we've  had  any  regular  student, 
just  going  to  tech,  as  a  client  on  this  program. 


And  finally  in   the  outlying  communities: 

"Tremendous  Turmoi 1 " 

W.   E. :     The  drug  scene  in  the  outlying  areas   is  relatively 
minimal   to  the  drug  scene  in  Butte,     I'd  say  that  the  major 
problems   in  the  outlying  areas,  at  least  drug  problems,  have 
to  do  with  marijuana,  a  little  bit  of  speed,  and  some  halluci- 
nogens.     In  Twin  Bridges,  there's  a  lot  of  solvents  being 
sniffed.      I   think  that  the  biggest  in  the  smaller  communities 
is  if  somebody's  busted  that  there's  a  tremendous  turmoil   in 
the  community  and  within  the  family  structure.     And  I'd  say 
our  biggest  function  there  is  to  try  to  get  the  community 
cooled  down  a  little  bit  as   far  as  the  drug  scene,  trying  to 
get  them  aware,   trying  to  maintain  family  structure  so  that 
they  don't  fall   apart  under  the  tremendous  pressure  of  a  son 
or  daughter  being  busted.     And  I  see  that  as  probably  the 
biggest  emphasis  in  the  smaller  communities  as  opposed  to 
Butte. 
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24  Hours  a  Day 


Mr.  John  Landrie  stated  that  he  was  hired  to  be  an  outreach  worker 
in  Butte  due  to  three  main  factors:  the  first  is  his  age,  Mr.  Landrie 
being  middle-aged;  second,  his  ethnic  origin, 
American  Indian;  and  third,  his  experiences 
which  include  treatment,  drug  dealing,  and 
addiction.  His  work  of  outreach  and  treat- 
ment are  blended  together  and  directed  toward  a  specific  group  which  he 
identifies  as  "lower  class."  His  method  of  work  is  one  in  which  he 
"integrates"  himself  into  the  community  with  which  he  works.  (^96) 


(196) 


J.   L.:     About  90  percent  of  them  .    .    .  oh,  well,   now  look-- 
say  not  quite  that  high — say  70  percent  of  the  people  I  work 
with  are  lower  class.     Most  of  them,   the  only  way  that  they  can 
support  their  habit  is  either  by  criminal  means.     Speeders  or 
heroin  or  whatever  have  you,   these  people  can't  hold  down  a  job 
to  begin  with  physically  because  the  most  part  of  the  jobs  in 
town  are  labor  jobs  within  the  mine  or  something.     It's  just 
logic  that  they  can't  hold  down  that  type  of  a  job  and  stay  on 
the  habit  too.     They  only  have  one  other  recourse  to  get  money 
for  their  stuff:      it's  either  dealing  or  downright  thievery  or 
robbery  or  whatever  have  you.     So  they  automatically,  by  being 
in  this  type  of  environment,   have  a  resentment  for  people  like 
me~-official   people.     But  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have 
told  the  clients  personally.     We  deal   on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

And  this  is  why  most  of  our  work  is  in  places   like  the     , 

,  ,  ,  and  and  --these  types  of  places. 

And  we  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  there  and  just  kind  of  integrate 
ourselves  into  that  community. 


For  Mr.  Landrie,   the  persons  he  sees  are  not  necessarily  "on  the  program." 


J.   L.:     Well,   let's  say  I'm  carrying  right  now  about  25  to 
26  people  that  are  not  on  this  program. 

Eval .:     That  are  not  on  it? 

J ■   L ■ :     On  a,  well,  you  could  say,   a  counselor-type  situation, 
especially  a  crisis--which  is,   one  of  these  people  would  come  to 
me,   people  that  know  me,  and  would  say,   "We've  got  somebody  out 
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here  who's  bad  tripping  on  acid.     Would  you  come  and  help  us?" 
Of  course,  you  would  go.     And  as   far  as  we  would  say,   that  would 
establish  a  relationship  with  that  particular  individual. 

Eval . :     Do  they  have  a  tendency  to  come  back  to  you  the  next 
time  they  get  in  trouble? 

J.   L.:     Yes. 


By  developing  this  type  of  relationship,  a  certain  advantage  is  gained 
toward  getting  them  in  the  program. 

Eval . :     Would  they  come  back  to  you  before  they  get  in  trouble? 

J.   L.:     That's  kind  of  a  yes  and  no  answer  to  that.     They 
maintain  association  to  a  certain  extent  when  you  see  them  some- 
place, but  it  all   depends  on  what  type  of  a  situation  you  went 
into  too  now.     If  it's  a  situation  that  would  cause  them  embar- 
rassment, when  they  see  you  again,  they're  going  to  shy  away 
from  you.     But  if  it  was  just  a  coimion  talk-down,  we'll   say,   if 
a  person  was  on  a  bad  trip  and  nothing  really  came  up  real   personal, 
by  that  I  mean  a  personal   situation  between  him  and  another  person 
like  a  woman  and  another  man  or  something  that  would  cause  him 
embarrassment,   they'd  come  back.     You  can  always  rap  to  them.     But 
then  that's  where  the  hard  part  comes   .    .    .   trying  to  get  them 
into  the  program.     And  sometimes  you  might  work  with  a  person  for 
a  month  or  two  months,  and  not  have  them  in  this  program. 

Once  the  stage  is  set  for  getting  them  into  the  program,   a  new  strategy  is 
employed. 

Eval . :     How  do  you  go  about  getting  them  into  the  program? 

J.   L.:     That's  kind  of  a  hard  question.     To  begin  with,  you've 
got  to  have  some  motivation  on  their  part. 

Eval .:     They've  got  to  feel   that  they've  got  a  problem? 

J.   L. :     Right,   and  they  want  something  from  me.     You  usually 
have  to  overcome  their  fear  of  putting  their  name  on  a  record. 
So  then  you  have  to  kind  of  go  into  detail   and  explain  our 
program,  just  where  their  name  is  and  how  it  can  be  used.     Before 
that,  most  of  them  are  scared  it's  going  to  be  used  against  them. 
Of  course,  we're  pretty  well   covered  on  the  confidentiality  law 
on  this.     To  convince  them  of  that  is  the  problem.     Some  of  them, 
you'll   never  convince  them  of  it.     Some  of  them  will    come  in 
because  they  are  friends,  and  you've  got  to  be  able  to  assure 
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them  that  everything  is   all    right.      You  have   to  be  able  to 
converse  with  them  on  an  emotional    level,   a  nonverbal    level 
as  well   as  verbal    level.      I  guess   that  would  probably  be  the 
easiest  way  to  say  that.      In  other  words,  you  have  to  be  able 
to  show  empathy,  and  it  really  has  to  be  there.      It  can't  be 
bullshit;   it  has  to  be  sincere. 


Through  his  association  with  drug  users,  Mr,   Landrie  has  developed 
some  notions  based  on  his  observations. 


J .    L . :     A  lot  of  people  have  the  impression  that  when  we 
say  druggers   that  they're  below  average  in  mentality  or 
whatever  have  you--IQ.     And  I've  found  that  this  is  kind  of 
the  opposite.     Some  of  them  are  pretty  deep  people.      In  fact, 
the  higher  percentage  of  them  are  pretty  heavy.     You  know, 
we  were  talking  about  a  hard  addict,  a  user,  a  heavy  user. 
We're  not  talking  about  a  grass  or  hash  smoker  or  someone 
along  that  line.     We're  talking  about  a  person  that  that's 
been  his  lifestyle  for  seven,  eight,  ten,  twelve  years. 
Especially  like,  say  for  instance,  speeders.     Usually  they're 
real  well   read.     They  have  great  knowledge.     It's  difficult  to 
communicate  with  them.     So  you're  dealing  with  a  pretty  high 
pointer,   really  intellectual.     They're  not  going  to  bite  because 
you  throw  it  out  there.     You've  got  to  prove  it  to  them. 


It  is  through  dealing  with  these  persons  that  Mr.  Landrie  derives  his 
satisfaction.  In  explaining  this  satisfaction,  mention  was  made  of  one  of 
the  more  difficult  areas  of  his  job:     money. 

J .    L . :     Money  wise,    I  make  what,   $510  a  month,   and   I'm 
supporting  a  family  of  eight,  ten  of  us  counting  myself.     I 
couldn't  do  that  on  this  salary  if  I  didn't  have  outside  help. 
On  that  salary  I  just  couldn't  do  it.     I   think  that  shows  that 
this  is  a  job  I  wanted  to  be  in  because   I  want  to  be  in  it, 
not  because  of  the  necessity  of  putting  down  a  paycheck.     I 
mean  you've  got  to  be  realistic  about  it  too,  but  still   it's 
something  that  I  want  to  do,  and  it  has  a  hell   of  a  lot  of 
disappointments  and  frustrations  too. 

An  area  of  frustration  in  his  work  with  clients  was  articulated  in 
the   following: 

Eval.:     What  are  some  of  those   frustrations? 
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J.    L.:      Seeing  somebody   fall   off  that  you've   led  for  quite 
a  ways,  and  like  I  said  it's  something  that  you  can't  help. 
You  have  to  be  sincere,   I   think,  when  you  start  building  these 
personal   relationships  with  these  people.     You've  got  to  become 
involved.     And  when  you  become  involved,  of  course,  you  give  a 
little  bit  of  yourself. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr,   Landrie's  essential   strategy  is  to  enter  into  the  world 
of  his  clients,  this  dictates  not  only  how  he  conducts  his  work  but  also 
when   it  occurs: 


J.   L. :     Then,  of  course,  you're  out  in  the  community.     Almost 
more  work  is  done  from  nine  to  twelve  and  nine  to  two  when  people 
start  coming  downtown  to  these  types  of  places  and  dance.     The 
bands  start  around  nine.     Most  of  our  community  work  is  done  in  that 
time  period  in  the  evenings. 


The  9:00  a.m.   to  5:00  p.m.  workday  was  accounted  for  in  the  following 
manner: 

J.   L.:     95  percent  of  it  is   for  paperwork.     Once  in  awhile, 
we  Piave^a  client  come  in   for  a  regular  set  of  interviews,   for 
hour-to-hour  counseling  sessions,  or  whatever--appointments . 
Say  we  have  to  take  a  client  to  Welfare  and  have  an  appointment 
with  one  client,   that's  about  all  you  can  do  in  one  day  because 
you'll   burn  up  at  least  a  couple  hours  of  time  going  to  those 
places.     You're  pretty  much  on  your  own. 

The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  thusly: 

Eval . :      Evenings   and  night? 

J.    L. :      Right.      Then,   of  course,   it's  writing  treatment 
plans   for  each  client  and  the  goals  for  that  and  any  crisis 
that  they  happen  to  come  up  with,  of  course.     We're  on  duty 
24  hours  a  day  you  might  say.     The  office  is  open  ten  hours  a 
day  during  the  week  and  five  hours  on  Friday.     And  we  more  or 
less  take  turns  in  maintaining  that.     All   phone  calls  are 
monitored  24  hours  a  day  here  at  the  drug  center. 

Eval . :      It's  around-the-clock  coverage? 

J .    L . :      Right,   it's  24  hours,  and  if  one  of  my  clients  happens 
to  call   anytime,  of  course,   I'll   go.     Okay,  so  now  if  one  of 
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Myrle's  clients  calls  and  says  it's  a  crisis,  should  I  talk 
to  them  over  the  phone  or  get  there  and  talk  to  them  and  handle 
it  or  try  to  handle  it?  In  a  crisis  fine,  but  usually  not 
because  of  the  way  our  relationship  is  built  on  this  one-to- 
one.  We  usually  try  to  get  ahold  of  the  other  outreach  worker. 


The  conduct  of  the  drug  program  is  somewhat  more  complicated  in  Butte 
due  to  the  two  performance  sites. 


J.  L. :  We  already  have  one  counselor  here—two  come  to 
think  of  it.  And,  of  course,  we  talk  over  just  about,  you 
know,  each  caseload,  and  each  outreach  worker  is  responsible 
fot  it.  We  talk  it  over  with  him. 

Eval . :  At  what  time  .  .  ,  when  do  you  transfer  a  client  to 
Dick  (regional  office)  or  Bill  (satellite  office)? 

J .  L . :  Oh,  they're  always  their  clients,  automatically. 

Eval . :  I  mean,  in  fact,  when  do  Dick  and  Bill  start  doing 
treatment? 

J.  L. :  Well,  they  both  do  treatment.  They  both  have  their 
own  clients.  And  they  do  treatment  of  all  clients  in  the 
satellite,  usually  between  the  caseworker,  I  mean  the  outreach 
worker  and  the  client, 

Eval . :  Do  they  actually  see  the  client? 

J.  L. :  Well,  we've  got  some  new  directive  now  that  we  have 
to  abide.  Just  about  all  of  them  have  to  see  them  at  some  time 
or  another.  Before  it  was  a  kind  of  a  one-to-one  thing.  And 
in  our  files  we  had  face  sheets--social  history  and  all  this. 
And  we  used  to  do  that,  but  now  we  have  an  intake  officer, 
which  happens  to  be  Bill.  He  has  to  see  all  these  people  and 
interview  them  for  this  first  time.  This  again  is  another 
kind  of  a  stepping-stone  that's  hard  for  us,  because  it  takes 
us  awhile  to  build  these  people's  confidence,  and  then  we  have 
to  build  their  confidence  for  them,  you  know. 


The  "new  directive"  mentioned  above  requires  that  a  certain  amount  of 
time  be  allowed  for  in-depth  treatment  by  the  professional  counselors.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Landrie  suggested  that  to  transfer  a  client  from  an  outreach 
worker  to  the  professional  presents  difficulties. 
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Evaj_._:      You've  got  to  effect  some  kind  of  a  transfer  to  the 
professional? 

J.    L.:     Yeah,   right,   and  that  gets   pretty  hard. 

Eva1 ■ :     Do  you  lose  clients  at  that  point? 

J_^J._^:      I  hdV8!i't  had  it  happen  yet,  but  of  course  it's  all 
been  younger  people  that  we've  had  to  do  this  with  so  far. 
Now  what's  going  to  happen  when  we  run  into  a  harder  one  that, 
you  know 5  you've  worked  for  three  to  four  months  getting  in, 
and  that  has  to  happen,   I  don't  know,  you  know.     Much  hasn't 
come  up  with  it  yet,  but  I  know  that  there  are  going  to  be 
problems  involved  in  that. 

Mr.   Landrie  operates   from  a  philosphy  of  treatment  which  he  stated 
concisely.     This  philosophy  was  expressed  in  terms  of  the  outcom.e  of  treat- 
ment. 

Eval . :     What  are  you  trying  to  accomplish  in  treating 
somebody? 

0 .   I. . :     A  drug-free  lifestyle,  and  this  doesn't  mean  the 
same  for  everybody.     This  might  mean  an  eight  hour  job  and 
doing  the  things  that  society  says   the  person  should  do.     Then 
for  some  it  might  mean  still   being  in  the  criminal   life  as  far 
as  tSiieving  or  whatever  goes,  but  drug  free.      I   don't  measure 
success  and  failure  like  society  does.      I  feel   that  whenever 
I've  contacted  somebody  and  they've  told  me  that  they  wanted 
help,  as  far  as   I'm  concerned,  that's  success  regardless  of 
what  tne  outcome  is  because  they're  attempting  to  effect  change. 
And  basically,  my  philosophy  as  far  as  the  treatment  pattern 
goes  is  to  more  or  less  facilitate  what  the  client  wants,  but 
he  must  be  drug  free. 

Treatment  is  conducted  with  various  persons  providing  input.     The  reason 
for  this  was  explained  as   follows: 

Eval . :     Do  you  misjudge  people  once  in  awhile? 

J.    L. :     Definitely,     Usually  it's  about  three  of  us  that 
are  looking  at  it,   and  this  is  one  of  the  good  aspects  of 
Dick  and  Bill   having  actual   contact  with  the  client  too,  rather 
than  word  of  mouth  evaluation  reports.     Then  you  have  three 
separate  evaluations.     And  then  the  three  of  us  would  have  a 
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conference  on  it,  and  then  we'd,  you  know,  come  up  with  our 
final  evaluation,  and  it  usually  holds  yery   true  to  what  we're 
doing. 

Even  though  a  team  approach  is  used,  colleagueship  has  not  flowered. 

Eval .:  Do  you  consider  Bill  and  Dick  as  colleagues? 

J.  L. :  Dick  is  more  so  than  Bill.  Bill  is  my  direct  superior, 
and  you  can't  get  away  from  that  relationship,  although  we  have 
a  free  association.  It's  a  pretty  open  association,  but  when 
it  comes  down  to  the  nitty  gritty,  I  think  Bill's  the  boss  and 
I'm  the  worker.  Of  course,  this  is  true  whenever  you  have  a 
superior,  and  this  is  right  up  the  line.  There's  certain 
conflict,  but  we  do  have  a  two-way  communication.  It's  not 
one  way  from  the  top  down.  We  do  have  a  two-way  communication, 
more  so  within  the  satellite  than  from  here  to  regional.  I 
wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  that  works  all  the  way  through 
the  program  all  the  way  up  to  the  director.  Although  there  is 
a  two-way  communication,  it's  not  as  good  as  I'd  like  to  see  it. 
In  other  words,  it  would  do  me  good  to  get  out  in  the  field 
once  in  awhile  and  then  come  up  against  some  of  the  things 
that  others  come  up  with. 

Mr.  Landrie  is  experienced  in  the  world  of  drug  use.  This  experience 
is  used  to  his  advantage  and  was  explained  in  the  following  passage. 


J.  L. :  To  do  this  type  of  thing  effectively,  you  have  to 
have  that  in  your  own  background  to  be  able  to  do  a  real  effec- 
tive talk-down,  unless  you've  dealt  with  the  drugger  community 
for  years  and  years  and  take  some  of  those  things  for  granted. 
If  you've  ever  been  paranoid  yourself  behind  speed,  it's  a  lot 
easier  to  talk  to  a  person  that's  been  on  it.  If  you've  ever 
had  a  person  that's  bad  tripping  behind  acid,  it's  a  hell  of 
a  lot  better  to  have  taken  acid  and  know  what  its  effects  are, 
good  or  bad.  You  can  talk  from  a  more  effective  point  of  view, 
because  you  know  what  you're  talking  about.  I  mean  people  are 
all  different.  These  programs  basically  were  started  by  druggers, 
self-help  groups,  and  some  of  them  got  grants  from  the  government. 
So  then  they  came  into  our  society  and  took  over  what  we  started. 
This  has  a  human  side  to  it  of  helping  people,  I  mean  idealis- 
tically.  Okay,  now  these  programs  came  in,  and  they  kind  of 
shit-canned  a  lot  of  professionals  and  they  found  that  they 
didn't  have  the  success  rate  that  we're  talking  about.  They 
brought  back  in  people  like  me.  The  difference  between  us 
and  the  professionals  is  that  we  live  this  life  24  hours  a  day, 
and  they  participate  in  it  8  hours  a  day.  This  is  our  community. 
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I   live  here.      I  know  all   these  people;   they're  my  neighbors. 
I  do  other  things  besides  counseling  with  drugs.     I  have  to 
live  with  them  so  I  live  it  24  hours  a  day.     I   feel   that's 
necessary  although  professionals  are  necessary  too  to  be  able 
to  pull  you  up  if  you  get  too  involved 5  try  and  keep  you  at 
your  own  level.     When  I  applied  for  this  job  as  an  outreach 
worker,   I   interpreted  outreach  worker  a  little  bit  different 
than  what  it  actually  is.     We're  not  really  counselors. 


This  led  to  a  differentiation  between  treatment  and  outreach  and  how 
continuation  of  the  processes  from  outreach  to  treatment  affects  the 
outcome. 


Eval . :     How  do  you  figure  out  what  you  are? 

J.   L.:     What  it's  supposed  to  be  is  that  initially  we  are 
people  that  go  out  into  the  community  and  make  contact  with  these 
people  and  bring  them  into  the  program  for  counseling. 

Eval . :     You  said  earlier  that  you  didn't  think  that  notion 
made  much  sense.      Is   it  a  workable  idea? 

J.   l_^:     I  can't  see  it  as  working.     To  bring  a  person  like 
that  into  a  program,  you  have  to  build  a  one-to-one  relation- 
ship.     It's  not  something  where   I  can  associate  with  you  for 
a  week  and  bring  you  in  here,      I  associate  with  a  person  for 
a  month  or  two  working  along  that  line  to  bring  him  into  this 
program.     I've  built  this  trust  in  the  relationship  between 
me  and  this  person,  not  between  the  program.      I  had  to  do  it 
personally  to  be  able  to  reach  them.     So  then  I've  got  to 
sell   them  on  the  program.      If  I  just  have  to  bring  the.n  in 
out  of  the  clear  blue  sky  and  try  and  throw  them  on  Bill, 
that's  it.     That  would  be  it,      I  know  it;  99  out  of  100  they're 
going  to  go  the  way  they  were  before.     But  if  you  can  build 
that  relationship  with  Bill,  which  is  hard,  but   (it's)   a  thing 
we're  trying  to  do  now.     Already  I  see  our  intakes  are  dropping 
off  a  little  bit.     By  doing  this,  they're  not  up  to  what  they 
usually  were.     You  get  some  kind  of  directives  and  then  it  makes 
you  think,  you  know,  what  are  these  assholes  doing  trying  to 
check  up  on  us?     They  put  checks  and  balances  on  us  and  build 
just  the  situation  that  we're  in,  makes  that  harder  on  us,  you 
know.     With  a  young  person  of  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen  they 
aren't  quite  so  hard  to  do  that  as  it  is   for  a  drugger  that's  been 
using  for  eight,  ten,   twelve  years. 


Most  of  Mr.   Landrie's  client  recruitment  contacts  are  made  in  bars, 
whicti  hs  has  analyzed  according  to  their  clientele: 
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Eval 


Is  the  environment  pretty  much  the  same  in  each  one 


or  &re   they  just  pretty  much  standard  bars. 

J.  L. :  No,  is  a  big  dinner  club,  you  know,  but  they 

good  band  usually.  They  have  good  enter- 
is  just  a  little  hole  in  the  wall.  The 


have  a  rock  band- 

tainment.  The  

clientele  is  about  eighteen  to  thirty. 


Eval . :  Okay,  do  some  of  these  people 
kind  of  stick  to  one  bar  or  do  they  go  to 
say  a  number  of  bars?  Like  would  your 
clients  go  to  the  same? 

J.  L. :  Druggers  have  their  own 

societies,  you  know,  their  higher  class,      

lower  class,  and  middle  class.  And  they 

kind  of  frequent  these.  The  deals 

mostly  with  younger  wilder  type  users. 

And  dealers  use  places  like  ^--these  type  of  places  for 

relaxation  for  their  own.  is  users.  They're  a  little 

bit  different  from  the  ones  you  find  at  the  .  is 

just  a  little  hole-in-the-wall  bar  also.  It's  kind  of  like 

the  ,  but  then  it's  a  little  bit  different--a  bunch  of 

people.  I'd  say  the  

as  I'm  concerned. 


is  probably  the  focal  place  as  far 
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Eval . :  Are  these  considered  rough  bars? 

J.  L. :  For  the  wrong  type  of  people,  yes. 

Eval . :  How  about  the  bar? 

J.  L. :  It's  a  college  bar.  In  fact,  I  live  not  too  far 
from  there.  I  live  over  at  Rockway.  That's  mostly  college 
people,  and  tech  that  go  in  there.  Mostly  just  drinking  in 
there.  I  haven't  seen  what  I  think  I  would  say  the  drug 
community  is  concerned--marijuana,  of  course,  something  like 
that,  a  little  hashish,  but  it's  not  the  kind  of  place  I 
frequent  to  pick  up  clients. 
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"Like  I  Was  Going  Shopping" 

Mrs.   Myrle  Mitchell 0^^) is  an  outreach 
worker  for  the  Butte  satellite.     Her  specialty 
is  the  area  of  prescriptive  drug  abuse,     Mrs. 
Mitchell  has  a  close  association  with  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  through  her  previous  experience  and  contacts,  and  she  puts  this 
to  use  for  the  drug  program. 


"They  Won't  Go  Unless" 

M.  M. :  And  I  go  to  AA  meetings 
And  that's  in  the  evenings,  the  on 
know  lots  of  people,  you  know,  tha 
everybody  there  knows  where  I  work 
work  with  prescription  drugs  and  a 
to  the  AA  meetings  to  take  clients 
get  a  lot  out  of  going  to  AA,  and 
take  them,  and  then  after  they  bee 
they  might  go  on  their  own.  And  s 
and  for  treatment  both. 


;   that's  part  of  my  outreach, 
ly  time  I  could  go.     And  I 
t  go  to  AA.     And   .    .    .  most 

and  what  I   do  and  that  I 
Icohol.     And  then  I  also  go 

because  lots  of  times  they 
they  won't  go  unless  you 
ome  acquainted  pretty  well, 
0  I  go  to  AA  for  outreach 


Keeping  contact  with  AA  has  been  reinforced  by  her  work  with  a  physician 


"What's  Going  On' 


M.   M. :     And  I   go  to  Dr.      ^  quite  often  and  visit  with 

him  and  talk  about  clients   that  he's  sent  to  me  or  different 
things--what's  going  on  with  the  program. 


Further: 


"I ' ve  Belonged" 

M     M . :     Dr.  ...   I'd  known  him  for  about,  oh,  six 

or  eigPrt  years .     We^ve  worked  in  the  field  of  alcoholism  together 
on  and  off.     When  I   first  met  him,  we  were  organizing  the  Council 
on  Alcoholism,   and  he  was  the  president  for  a  year.     And  it  was 
an  active  organization  for  I  think  about  three  years,   and  then 
it  was  inactive.     But  it  was  still    registered  until    about  a  year 
ago.     And  so  then  when  I  started  going  tn  school   at  the  University 

of  Utah,   I  worked  with  Dr.         ,  with  his   clients  and  client 

load  in  order  to  do  the  training  and  that  kind  of  thing.     And 
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then  I  started  a  group  at  that  tiiiie  too.     And  as   far  as  the 
Twelve  Step  work  with  AA,   I've  belonged  to  AA  for  over 
fourteen  years,  and  all   the  time  that  I've  belonged  to  Aj\  I've 
been  on  the  answering  service  list  where  they  call  you  if 
somebody  needs  help.     And  so  I've  worked  with  quite  a  few 
alcoholics . 


This  experience  has  aided  Mrs,  Mitchell   in  working  with  certain  service 
agencies,  though  she  must  be  careful   of  "trespassing." 

"Something  Bad" 

M.  M. :     And  I  go  out  to  the  General  Hospital  quite  often 

and  I  always  talk  to  Ms.  up  there.     And  a  couple  of 

times  she's  asked  me  if  I  would  go  see  somebody  in  DT's  that 
was  there.    .    .    .   She's  some  kind  of  a  specialist,  and  her 
job  is  when  somebody  enters  the  hospital   and  she  knows   they 
need  some  kind  of  a  follow-up  treatment,  is  to  try  and  talk 
them  into  getting  in  touch  with  an  agency  that  might  be  able 
to  help  them.    .    .    .   I've  consulted  with  her  on  several   dif- 
ferent clients,   and  then  on  some  that  have  been  in  there  for 
DT's.    .    .    .  The  last  time  I  was  out  there,  she  wanted  me  to 
go  talk  to  one,  but  I  didn't  feel   that  I   could  because  a  gal 
from  the  alcoholism  program  was  supposed  to  be  there  that 
afternoon,   and  I  just  told  her  I  didn't  think  I'd  better 
because   .    .    .   something  bad  might  come  out  of  it  as  long  as 
they  were  going  to  send  somebody  from  the  alcoholism  program. 
But  later  I   found  out,  you  know,   that  she  was   really  far  out  of 
it.     She  couldn't  talk  to  anyone,   and  they  transferred  her  to 
Missoula  and  she  died  on  the  way.     So,  you  know,    ...   I  think 
I   do  have  to  be  kind  of  careful   of  trespassing. 

When  asked  if  she  did  client  recruitment  work  in  her  activity  prior 
to  joining  SMDP,  Mrs.  Mitchell   stated: 

"Didn't  Intentionally" 

M.   M. :     No,   I  didn't  really  do  recruiting  then.     Like  I 
would  get  a  call   from  the  answering  service  as  far  as  AA  was 
concerned^   if  somebody  had  called  in  for  help.     And  so  I 
didn't  actually  go  out  and  do  any  outreach,   really.     And  then 

with  Dr.  I  didn't,   I  mean  intentionally,  do  any,  because 

he'd  just  call  me  when  he  had  clients,  and  I'd  go. 

Mrs.   Mitchell   then  gave  her  view  of  what  outreach  work  involves: 
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"A  Way" 

M.  M. :     Well,   I  think  it's  mainly  contact  with  the  community 
and  where  you  think  the  people  would  be,  where  you'd  run  into 
the  ones  with  problems  or  people  that  would  know  the  people 
that  have  problems,  and  a  way  of  getting  the  community  to  know 
who  you  are  and  a  way  of  getting  people  to  seek  help  that 
would  need  it. 


This  has  brought  her  into  contact  with  various  agencies  and  people  in 


a  position  to  help  her  clients, 


fBJWKwasaoissS^iSBjglSS^Sjs!^ 


"And  I 
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the  Indian  Alliance  and 


M     Fi.:      .    . 
the~hospital .     Let's  see,   I  have  talked  to 
the  superintendent  at  the  General  Hospital 
and  the  head  nurse  there  knows  what  I  do. 
And  they've  known  me  for  a  year  or  so  now. 
And  I  know  people  in  Welfare  and  go  talk 
to  them  if  I  need  to  over  a  client.     And  I  know  them  well  enough 
where  I   could  call   up  and  say  who  I  am  and  they'd  know  me  and 
not  have  to  go  through  a  big  hassle.     I've  been  to  the  CEP  program; 
I  don't  know  anybody  really  well   over  there.    .    .    .  And  I've  been 
down  to  the  Navy  Reserve  and  talked  once.     And  I   think  that's 
outreach  because  there's  an  audience  there  where  they  know 
more  about  your  agency.     And  I  went  to  the,   I  guess,  the  South 
Junior  High  and  talked  once.     And  then   I  was  on  television  the 
other  day,  Montana  Today.     I  about  passed  out  from  fright,  but 
I  made  it.     And  I  had  so  many  people  tell  me  they'd  seen  it, 
and  I  did  this  tie-in.    ...    I  don't  know,   if  you're  looking  at 
yourself,   it  about  scares  you  to  death.    .    .    .  And  then   I  have 
a  client  that  lived  at  the  halfway  house,   and  I  go  over  there 
quite  often  and  we'd  get  acquainted  with  different  ones   there 
along  with  seeing  that  client.     And  I  have  one  particular 
attorney  in  town,   two  of  them,  that  I  go  talk  to  quite  often 
as  far  as  outreach  is  concerned.     They  usually  know  somebody 
.    .    .   that's  in  trouble  or  I'm  wondering  if  I  could  fit  into 
whatever  that  is,  and  just  talk  about  that.     Or  if  they  have 
anybody  that  they  think  might  be  interested  in  the  drug  program, 
because  they  come  into  contact  with  people  who  are  having  problems 
and  lots  of  times   they  know.     They  have   .    .    .  you  know,  not  much 
time,   that  I  think  I'm  going  to  send  a  letter  out  and  a  pamphlet 
that  I  have  fixed  up  and  see  if  I  can  get  some  appointments  and 
tell   them  exactly  what  I  do  with  my  job  here.     I  thought  I  might 
be  able  to  get  some  clients  through  the  letters,  some  appoint- 
ments.    But  we  don't  plan  to  send  those  out  until   about  two 
weeks  before  we're  coming  back  from  Salt  Lake,  so  we  won't  get 
calls  while  we're  gone. 
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In  addition  to  the  clients  who  might  be  referred  through  the  above 
sources,   Mrs.  Mitchell   also  presented  her  own  recruitment  activities.     When 
asked  if  she  recruited  in  bars,  Mrs.  Mitchell   replied: 


"All    They  Wanted" 

M.   M  :      I  have  went  to  some  bars.     I  went  to  the  for 

several  hours  one  day.    ...   It  was  on  Sunday  from  two  m 
the  afternoon  until   about  six  at  night,   and  I  met  several 
people  I  knew.    ...  My  vintage  was  all   there,   and  there  wasn't 
many  kids,  and  the  music  was  our  kind  of  music.     And  so  my 
husband  and  I  went  down  there  and  danced  and  stayed  all  night, 
you  know.     And  I  did  run  into  quite  a  few  people  I  knew,  but  it 
wasn't  considered  outreach.     We  just  happened  to  do  this,  so  I 
didn't  tell   anybody  that,  you  know,  what  I  was  doing.     But  I 
didn't  really  have  the  opportunity  because  it  was  more  of  a  gay 
tim,e  and  people  were  talking  about  old  times.    .    .    .   In  all  my 
experiences  as   far  as  Twelve  Step  work  in  AA  is  concerned,   I 
went  to  bars  on  some  calls  that  I   got  from  the  answering  service, 
but  it  was  always  very  unsatisfactory.     It  was  usually  somebody 
that  was  too  drunk  to  talk  or  all   they  wanted  to  do  was  cry  on 
your  shoulder,   and  I  never  got  very  far  with  them.     And  in  AA, 
we  just  called  it  chasing  drunks  and  chasing  drunks   usually 
don't  work.    .    .    .  They  didn't  really  want  any  help.     They  just 
wanted  somebody  to  tell   all   their  troubles  to  or  wanted  you  to 
agree  with  them  and  feel  sorry  for  them.     All   they  really  wanted 
was  sympathy. 


Mrs.  Mitchell   does  her  recruiting  in  a  setting  not  in  common  with  other 
outreach  workers: 


"Going  Shopping"      (200-202) 

M;__M^:     Well,   I  do  some  of  my  outreach 
in  the  uptown  business  district.     I  go  to 
stores  just  like   I  was  going  shopping. 
And  I  meet  quite  a  few  of  the  people  that 
I  know,  and  I  know  some  of  the  people 
that  run  the  businesses  along  with  running 
into  the  customers  that  come  into  the 
stores.     And,  oh,  we  just  kind  of  talk 
.    .    .   like  I  did  before   I  came  to  work 
here.     And  that's  where  I  seem  to  come 
into  contact  with  people  I  know  and  tell 
them  what  I'm  doing  and  where  I  work  and 
what  the  program  has   to  offer,  depending 


(200) 


(201) 
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on  who  I  see,  you  know.     And  I  also  go  to  the  shopping  mall   in 

the  plaza  down  on  fiarrison,   and  I  do  the  same  thing  there--mosey 

through  the  stores  and  talk  to  the  clerks 

and  talk  to  the  friends  or  people  that  I  g:,^.,.,^..,,,.,,:.,.,^^ 

know  that  I   run  into.    ...   I  usually  do  f  | 

them  during  the  day,  because  that's  the  I  i 

time  that  the  people  I  know  do  their  |  ^J    (202) 

shopping   .    ,    .  mostly  friends,  and  like 

I  said,  employees  at  the  stores  that  I 

know  and  I  usually  give  them  my  card, 

you  know,  and  say,   "Now,  this  is  what 

I'm  doing  now."     And  most  of  them  know  that  I  have  worked  in 

the  field  of  alcoholism  for  a  long  time,  and  so  it's  pretty 

easy  for  me  to  tell   them  that  I'm  doing  a  different  job  now, 

you  know,  here.    ...   I  just  meat  people  out  shopping,  you 

know,  and  talk  to  them.     And  maybe  I'll  say   .    .    .  maybe   I'll 

know  that  somebody  they  know  is  having  a  bad  time.     I'll   ask 

them  how  they're  doing  and  if  they  think  they'd  let  me  come 

see  them  or,  you  know,  that  kind  of  thing.    .    .    .  Whoever  knows 

of  somebody  will   tell  me,   and  they  would  have  probably  talked 

to  them  first,  you  know,   about  they  know  somebody   .    .    ,   and 

would  they  be  willing  to  see  m,e  because  they  think  maybe  they 

can  help   .    .    .   or  I  can  help.     And  so  then  I  would  call   on  them 

and  see  if  I  could,  you  know,  go  to  them  and  help  them.    .    ,    . 

I   usually  go  to  their  house  on  the  first  visit,  cause   .    .    . 

it's  usually  easier  to  get  somebody  to  let  you  come  to  their 

place  rather  than  try  to  get  them  to  com,e  here. 

When  asked  about  the  clients  she  helps,  Mrs.  Mitchell   stated: 

"Kind  of  Tic-Tac-T08"     (203) 

l\.  M . :     Well,  they're  all  walks  of  life,  kind  of  tic-tac- 
toe.     Some  of  them  are  quite  wealthy.     Some  of  them  are  house- 
wives.    Some  of  them  have  jobs  and  work 
out.     One  lady  I  have  doesn't  have  to 
work,  and  of  course,  trying  to  find  an 
interest  for  her  that  will  keep  her 
occupied,  especially  when  there's  no  need 

for  her  to  work.     And  oh,  some  of  them  |     "'•'^»^-^--  ,       ,         \     (2C3) 

.    .    .  most  of  them  are  married.     Some  of 
them  aren't,  and  usually  haven't  lost  too  |  . 

much  yet,  you  know.     They  still   have  their  ^i*'*-"— > 

home  and  their  family.     Lots  of  them,  the  women,  have  children 
that  are  grown  and  gone  and  there's  just  the  man  and  the  wife 
there.     And  I  think  they're  probably  wondering  what  the  hell 
to  do  with  themselves. 


jaaii;..jt»:AiM4u«iS 
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After  recruiting  clients  into  the  program,  Mrs.  Mitchell   then  has  a  variety 
of  methods  of  helping  them: 

"To  Get  Them  Going" 

M ■  M . :     Well,   I   usually  do  one-to-one  counseling  with  them 
and  try  to  get  them  to  AA  if  they  will   go  to  AA, 

Eva! . :     They  use  both  drugs  and  alcohol? 

M.  M.:     Yeah,  and  in  fact,   I  don't   .    .    .   no,   I  have  one 
eighteen  year  old   .    .    .  no,   I  don't  think  I  have  any  clients 
that  aren't  into  both.     And  then  I  have  group  therapy,  a 
woman's  group  therapy,  and  after  some  one-to-one  counseling 
and  a  prod  to  go  to  AA  and  getting  them  a  little  familiar  with 
their  problems   and  themselves,   I  put  them  into  group  therapy, 
and  they  seem  to,  you  know,  if  that's  what  they  want  to  do 
and  feel   that  that  would  help  them  and  I   feel   that  that  would 
help  them.     And  so  then   .    .    .  when  they  get  into  group  many 
times  they  don't  have  any  more  one-to-one  counseling  except 
when  they  get  all  shook  up  or  something  and  then  they'll   call. 
Of  course,   I  see  them  once  a  week  anyway  and  maybe  twice  a 
week,  depending  on  if  I  get  to  the  meeting  and  they're  there. 
And  so  it  seems  to  work  out  pretty  well.     And  then  I  try  to 
get  most  of  them  to  become  interested  in  something  else.     Now 
one  that  isn't  married  .    .    .  she  was  interested  in  art  and 
painting  at  one  time,  so  she's  managed  to  start  going  to  art 
class  once  a  week  now.     And  then  there's  another  one  that's 
interested  in  orchestra  and  choir,  singing  and  playing  the 
violin.     And  she  belongs  to  the  orchestra   .    .    .   and  she  sings 
in   the  choir  at  church.     And  I   try  to  find  out  what  their 
interests   used  to  be  or  what  they  think  they  might  be  interested 
in,  you  know,  and  try  to  get  them  going  in  something,  on  the 
outside. 

In  doing  one-to-one  counseling: 


"Recognize"     (204) 

M .   M . :     Well,   I  try  to,  you  know,  to  get 
them  to  accept  that  they  do  have  a  problem 
with  the  addiction  and,  you  know,  they  need 
to  recognize  things  about  themselves  that 
might  be  able  to  relieve  their  tensions  and 
anxieiies  and  try  to  have  them  recognize 
periods  where  the  things  happen  before  they 
decide  to  take  the  drugs  so  that  they  will 
recognize  that  maybe  they're  in  trouble 
before  they  start  it  and  call   for  some  help 


(204) 
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sometimes When  they  have  a  lot  of  tension  or  they're 

depressed  or  things  are  really  bugging  them,  many  cimes  if 
they  just  call   up  and  talk  to  somebody  at  times  like  that,  it 
relieves  the  tension  and  they  won't  need  to  resort  to  the 
drugs  that  they're  been  used  to. 


And  in  working  with  the   "group. 


"Really  Do  Great"     (205) 

M ■  M . :     There's  nine  in  it,  and  I  go  to 
take  another  lady  tomorrow.    .    .    .   I  think 
that  group  many  times  is  able  to  confront 
them  with   the  problems  that  they  can  see 
and  all   the  group  tries,  you  know,  to  help 
them  see  better.     And  I  think  that  with 
more  than  one  person,   they  would  get  more 
out  of  it  because  it  wouldn't  be  the  same 
as  just  talking  to  me  all   the  time.     It 
would  be  other  people's  insight  and  other 
people's  opinion  and  other  people's  experience  that  might 
be  able  to  help  more  than  just  one  person.    .    .    .   Usually  by  the 
time  they  come,   they're  not  too  uncomfortable,  you  know,  by 
the  time  they  get  here  and  they've  had  the  other  counseling  and 
they've  usually  been  to  AA  meetings.     And  most  of  them  that 
come  to  my  group  do  go  to  AA  meetings  so  they  have  met  each  other, 
you  know,  previously  and  became  a  little  comfortable  with  each 
other  and  have  been  in  the  same  meetings  where  each  one  of  them 
has  talked.     And  so  usually  after  one  or  two  sessions,  they 
feel   very  comfortable.     I've  been  wanting  to  get  another  group 
started  for  all   the  newer  ones    ,    .    .  more  of  the  discussion  group 
.    .    .   like  ten  sessions  of  that  or  something  and  then  put  them 
in  the  other  group  unless  that  group  gets  too  large.     Then  I'd 
have  to  divide  it.     But  so  far  I  haven't  got  enough  where  I'm 
running  into  that  problem  yet.     But  I  think  soon  I  might  because 
this  would  make  ten  people  in  the  group,  and  that's  quite  a  few. 
And  I  thought  of  maybe  separating  it  soon,  but  when  I'm  going 
to  leave  for  Salt  Lake  pretty  soon,  next  Friday,  for  training, 
I  wanted  to  wait  until    I  got  back.     And  then  while   ...   of  course, 
the  people  I  meet  at  AA  and  women  in  my  group  do  volunteer  work 
for  me,   like  when  I'm  gone,   I  can  usually  get  them  paired  off 
or  one  person  that  will   help  the  others,  or  they'll   all  help 
each  other  while  I'm  gone,  and  then  usually  I  might  call   the 
group  once  while  I'm  gone  and  talk  to  each  one  of  them  and  give 
them  a  little  pat  on  the  back  and  encourage  them.     And  they 
really  do  great! 


(205) 


Mrs.  Mitchell    then  presented  the  general   format  of  group  discussion: 
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"This   Louse" 

M .   M . :     Well,   I   try  to  get  them  ready  by  having  them 
realize  that  they  can't  blame  everything  that  happens  to 
them  onto  things  and  circumstances  and  other  people,  and 
so  that  when  they  get  to  group  I  try  to  have  them  feel   that 
they're  working  on  themselves.     And  a  lot  of  the  things  that 
come  out  are  husband  and  wife  problems,  you  know,  and  how 
their  husband  did  this  and  it  upset  them  and  that  kind  of 
thing.     And  the  group,   I  think,  through  all   of  their  own 
experiences  can  help  them  see  that  it's  their  attitude  about 
the  situation  rather  than  he's  an  SOB,  and  try  to  get  them  to 
see  that  if  maybe  they  changed  a  few  things  about  themselves 
that  this  louse  would  react  differently  and  they  wouldn't 
run  into  this  big  hassle.     And  I  think  the  group  is  a  lot   .    .    , 
can  do  this  better  than  one-to-one,  because  then  they  all  jump 
in  with  something  that  they've  tried  that  worked  or  southing 
that  they've  seen  about  themselves  that  maybe  they  could  see 
in  this  person.     And  I  think  it  works  better. 


In  one  case  a  client  prescribed  her  own  therapy: 

"Less  Tense"  #1 

M.  M, :     This  one   ...   gal  became  very  upset  about  her 
husband's  attitude  about  her  since  she  had  quit  drinking. 
She  had  quit  drugs.      I  won't  say  drinking  because  I  think 
I'm  so  used  to  that  I'll   say  drugs.     And  nothing  had  changed; 
she  had  changed,  but  he  hadn't  changed.     And  she  was  just 
beside  herself,  and  she  left  the  group  and  went  out  and  got 
loaded.    ...   I   don't  know  if  it  was  the  group's   fault  or  not. 
We  tried  to  help  her,  but  I  think  she  was  just  set  on  that's 
what  she  was  going  to  do  and  probably  nothing  we  would  have 
done  would  have  helped.    .    .    .  Well,  she  got  drunk  and  she  was 
back  to  group  the  next  meeting.    ...   I  think  with  her  state 
of  mind,  you  know,  she  had  her  mind  made  up  and  that  was  the 
way  it  was  going  to  be,   and  she  wouldn't  accept  any  of  the 
suggestions  or  try  to  see  anything  different.    .    .    .  She  came 
right  back,  and  she  seemed  less  tense  and  better  off  for 
having  done  that  because  I  think  she  was  so  dead  set  that  that 
was  what  she  was  going  to  do,  she  had  to  do  it,  you  know. 

There  are  those  who  leave  the  group  successfully: 

"Less  Tense"   #2 

M .  M . :     One  woman  has   left  the  group,  and  she  felt  that 
she  had  reached  the  goals  that  she  had  wanted  to  obtain. 
She  had  become  less  tense.     And  she  had  always  managed  to 
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get  herself  involved  in  too  muchj  you  know,  she  didn't  know 
how  to  say  no  to  anything.     And  she  thinks  she  has  learned 
how  to  do  tfiat.     And  she  felt  if  she  had  to  go  to  group  therapy 
the  rest  of  her  life  to  be  healthy,  she  didn't  want  to  do  that. 
She  thought  she  had  and  so  it  worked  out  pretty  nice. 


Eva! 


M.  M. 


do  you  follow  up  on  her  once  in  awhile? 


I  do 


Yes , 

She  has  a  son   .    .    .and 
and  that  kind  of  throws 


.   and  of  course  she  still   has  problems, 
every  once  in  awhile  he  gets  very  sick 
her,   and  oh,  different  things   like  that, 


Mr.  Evans  and  a  member  of  the  regional   office  have  helped  Mrs.  Mitchell 
with  the  group's  sessions: 


"Pointers"   (206) 

Eval .:     Do  you  ever  ask  Bill   for  help 
or  the  outreach  workers  here  for  something 
you  need  an  extra  opinion  on? 


T? 


M. 


Yeah,  we  do   .    .    .   like  my  group, 
there   I  didn't  think  they  were 


for  awhile 

really  working  on  problems. 

than  anything.     And  so  Dick 


They  seemed  to  be  more  socializing 
Rice  sat  in  on  one  of  the  meetings. 


Eval .:     He's  the  psychiatric  social  worker? 

M .  M . :     Yes,  and  he's  here  a  day  and  a  half  per  week-- 
something  like  that.     And  it  seemed  to  me,  you  know,  that  we 
should  utilize  him  to  the  best  of  our  ability.     And  so  then 
we  decided  the  women  didn't  want  him  to  sit  in  all   the  time 
or  anybody  to  sit  in  all   the  time.     They  became  a  pretty  close 
group  and  then  especially  all  women.     So  a  man  didn't  really 
fit  in.    .    .    .   I  told  them  that  we  were  going  to  tape  the 
meetings,  and  we  did.     And  then  Bill   and  Dick  and  I  would 
listen,  and  they  would  give  me  pointers  on  what  was  going  on-- 
more  process  than  anything.     And  then   I  think  we  did  that  twice 
or  three  times.     Then  they  really  got  down  to  working.     Something 
happened  where  they  really  got  to  work  in  a  crisis  situation. 
And  so  then  they  wouldn't  let  us  tape.     "You're  not  taping  this!" 
And  so  Bill  and  Dick  decided  that  as   long  as   it  was  a  working 
group,  there  was  no  real  need  to  tape,  but  if  they,  you  know, 
got  so  they  didn't  seem  to  be  working  on  what  they  were  supposed 
to,  we'd  be  trying  again.     And  I  think  they  were  right  on  that. 
And  then  Bill's  been  real  helpful   on  one  woman  that's  been  on 
prescription  drugs   for  years,  but  we've  been  trying  to  get 
detoxed.     And  he  helps  me  on,  you  know,  quite  a  few  things  we 
should  do  and  different  things  like  that. 


(206) 
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Mrs.  Mitchell  discussed  when  she  knew  a  person  was  ready  to  be  helped: 


"An  Even  Keel" 


M.  M.:     Well,  there's  no  way  to  really  tell.     I  don't  think 
anybody  really  knows.     But  I  know  that  I've  had  more  success 
working  with  somebody  not  drunk.     It  seems   like  it's  real  hard 
to  talk  sense  to  thenu     And  if  I  know  of  anybody  that  like 
would  call   drunk  when  they  couldn't  talk  very  much  or  very  well, 
I'd  try  to  get  ahold  of  them  the  next  morning.     And  usually  when 
they're,  you  know,  they're  feeling  pretty  shakey  and  pretty 
rough  then,  and  lots  of  times  they  will  agree  to  treatment  or 
doing  something  about  their  problem. 

Eval . :     What  about  with  these  people  abusing  prescriptive 
drugs? 

M .  M . :     Well,  they  act  similar.     Their  words  are  slurred, 
and  they  could  stagger.     They're  real  hard  to  get  through  to. 
They  keep  repeating  themselves.     So  I  think,  you  know,  it's 
very  similar,  especially  when  they're  on  tranquilizers.     And 
then  if  they  are  taking  drugs  and  take  even  one  drink,  it  makes 
the  drink  so  much  more  powerful   that  I  think  that  they're  just 
about  the  same.     And  so,  you  know,  I  try  to  get  them  at  a 
time  when  they  haven't  really  taken  a  lot  of  it.     Usually  if 
you  can  kind  of  get  them  when  they're  more  on  an  even  keel. 

A  case  history  was  then  presented  by  Mrs.  Mitchell: 


"300  Milligrams" 

Eval . :     Do  you  pull   them  off  drugs   right  away  or  do  you 
wai  t? 

M.   M.:     No,   this  woman,   I  went  up  to  see  her,  and  she  just 
wouldn't  do  anything  as   far  as   finding  any  outside  interest  or 
concern  or  come  to  group.     And  she  hasn't  been  out  of  the  house 
even  for  like  three  or  four  years.     And  there  just  didn't  seem 
to  be  anything  we  could  do.     So  I  quit  going,  and  I   call   her 
once  a  week  to  see  how  she's  doing.     And  the  Home  Health  Service 
is  working  with   us,   and  they  deliver  her  medication  each  morning, 
As   long  as  the  counseling  and  everything  didn't  help,  we  have 
.    ,    .   the  doctor  wants  her  to  get  off  the  drugs.     He's  tired 
of  giving  them  to  her.     And  she  wouldn't  voluntarily  do  it  so 
the  Health  Service   ,    .    .  she  was  on  five  pills  a  day.     New  we've 
got  her  down  to  three  pills  a  day.     And  we  take  one  pill   away 
e\/ery  two  weeks.    .    .    .  These  are  Carbrital,  and  they're  a 
Phenobarbital   tranquilizer  thing.     And  then  she's  on  Thorazine, 
.    .    .   the  two  of  them.     She  takes  300  milligrams  of  Thorazine, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  Thorazine   .    .    .  she  doesn't 
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like  i:hat  like  she  does  that  Carbrital.     She  says  it  doesn't 
do  for  her  what  the  Carbrital   does.     So  she  was  getting  any 
amount  of  Thorazine  she  wanted,  but  they  were  reducing  the 
Carbrital.     But  last  week  the  doctor  decided  that  the  nurse 
should  deliver  the  Thorazine  too.     So  he's  sending  three  of 
Thorazine  a  day  and  three  Carbritals.     Next  Monday,  she'll 
be  down  to  three  Thorazine  and  two  Carbrital.     And  so  I  talked 
to  her  today  and  she  said  she  was  doing  pretty  good  and  that 
she  was  really  trying.     But  you  see,  she  won't  accept  any  alter- 
natives. 

Eval .:     She  won't  get  out  of  the  house? 

M.  M.:     No,  she  won't  get  out  of  the  house.     And  I  sometimes 
wonder  .    .    .  her  husband  goes  down  to  the  bar  everyday  and  has 
a  few  drinks.     That  just  keeps  him  kind  of  numb,  and  these 
pills  just  keep  her  kind  of  numb,  and  I  think  they  both  want  to 
just  stay  in  that  situation.    .    .    .  And  she  makes  believe  like 
she's  over  the  hill,  you  know,  and  there's  nothing  for  her  to 
do  and  she  hasn't  got  nothing. 

Eval.:     So  in  that  case,  the  counseling   .    .    .  didn't  work, 
so  yoiTFe  just  trying  slow  detox  .    .   . 

M.   M.:     Yeah,  and  she's  always  been  real  nice  on  the  phone. 
And  so  wnile  I'm  gone.  Bill's  going  to  keep  in  contact  with 

Mrs.  ;  she's  the  one  that  delivers  the  drugs  each  day. 

And  now,  since  I  haven't  been  going  up  there,  Mrs.  goes 

in  and  chats  a  little  while  each  morning  when  she  delivers 
the  pills. 

Eval .:     What  is  this  Home  Health  Service? 

M .  M . :     Well,  I  don't  know  what  they  do  besides  deliver 
medication  like  that.     I  don't  know  how  they  got  ahold  of  her. 
See  Bill   did  that.     They  were  doing  that  before  I  came  to  work 
here.     And  I  know  there  are  several   places  that  they  deliver 
medication  for.     And  evidently  it  would  be  for  people  that 
they  can 't  trust  .    .    . 


Mrs.  Mitchell   then  told  of  referrals  between  Ms.  Mollie  Blinn,  another 
outreach  worker,  and  herself. 


'Take  Turns"     (207) 


M.   M.:     Mollie  has  referred  me  to  a 


couple  of  guys   .    .    .  one  guy  that's  |  ' 

supposed  to  have  an  alcohol  and  drug  |  i?<^i\ 

problem.    ...   I  got  him  to  Warm  Springs  I  '  ^  ^  ' 

for  treatment  and  had  Dr.  sign  the  f 

—  r  ,    ^ . , 
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papers.     And  he  said  that  he  had  had  him  in  the  hospital 
once  before  for  drugs  and  alcohol.     And  he  stayed   for  the 
drying  out  period  and  wouldn't  stay  for  any  treatment.     So  I 
haven't  done  anything  more  on  that  except  talk  to  his  parents. 
His  parents  are  yery  nice.    .    .    .  The  mother  went  to  Al-Anon 
while  he  was  in  Warm  Springs,  and  she  thought  that  it  would 
help  her  a  lot.     So  when  he  came  out  without  treatment  .    .    . 
he  had  told  ,    ,    .  his  mother  that  he  wasn't  very  alcoholic. 
He  didn't  need  that.     But  that  wasn't  the  case  at  all.     He 
had  just  thrown  a  big  fit  and  said  he  didn't  have  any  problem 
and  so  they  haa  released  him.     But  when   I   talked  to  the  parents 
last,  they  thought  if  he  didn't  improve  they  were  going  to 
get  a  standard  on  him.     But  I  haven't  heard  for  a  week  or  so 
now  so  I  don't  know  what  happened.     But  it  was  a  file  that  we 
had  terminated  and  evidently  he  had  given  the  program  such  a 
really  bad  time  and  never  seemed  to  have  any  desire  to  do 
anything  that  we  didn't  reopen  the  file  except  for  the  crisis 
deal   that  happened  that  night.     And  then  Mollie  and  I  are 
working  together  with  a  boy  in  Ennis,  and  he  comes  in  for 
counseling  with  me  each  Saturday,  and  he's  been  coming  in  for 
several  months  now.    ...  As  that  happened,  his  mother  called 
from  Ennis  and  just  called  the  office,  and  I  was  the  worker 
that  was  here  at  the  time.     And  at  that  time  they  wanted  family 
counseling,   three  of  them— the  mother,   the  dad,  and  the  son. 
.    .    .   She  had  .    .    .  you  know,  talked  a  long  time  on  the  phone, 
and  I   thought  it  was  the  best  move  for  me  to  keep  her.     Well, 
then  when  they  came,  after  three  or  four  sessions  of  family 
counseling,  the  parents  decided  that  we  should  concentrate  on 
the  boy's  drug  problem  rather  than  their  marital   relationship, 
so  I  end  up  with  just  the  boy.     And  about  that  time   I  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  switch  to  Mollie  because  it  was  more 
in  her  line  because  she  was  younger.     And  he  said  at  that  time 
that  he  had  had  a  problem  ...   he  could  talk  to  older  people 
more  easily  than  he  could  younger  people  because   ...  he  had 
always  been  around  a  lot  of  older  people.     So  after  that, 
Mollie  started  going  to  the  prison  in  Ennis  and  talked  to  him 
there,   and  so  he  got  quite  well   acquainted  with  Mollie,   and 
he  can  talk  to  Mollie  just  as  easily  now.     So  when  Mollie  had 
the  office  open  one  Saturday,  she  took  him  that  day  too.     So 
we  kind  of  take  turns  now,  and  it  seems  to  be  working  out 
pretty  good. 


In  the  following  section,  Mrs.   Mitchell   gave  an  overview  of  the  drug 
scene  as  it  pertained  to  her  target  population  of  drug  users. 

"I  Quit    Drinking  and   ..." 

Eval .:     How  are  they  getting  the  drugs? 

M ■   M . :     Well,  mostly  through  doctor's  prescriptions. 
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Lva  i 


Eval . 


iM.   M. 


Eval 


M.   M. 


Is   that  easy  to  do? 

Yeah,   I  think  so  by  the  way  they  sound.     It  is   really, 

They  don't  worry  about  the  supply? 

No. 

Are  they  going  to  several  doctors? 


Yeah,  some  of  them  do,  get  several  prescriptions, 

and  some  of  tham  get  a  prescription,  and  then  they  don't   ,    .    . 
maybe  they  don't  take  it  for  quite  awhile,  and  they'll  save  it 
up  until   they've  got  several.     Then,  you  know,  they'll  decide 
that  they  need  those  drugs  so  then  they'll  take  more  than 
prescribed  or  else  they'll   start  taking  them  and  start  drinking 
at  the  same  time  and  then  they  don't  need  as  much.    .    .    ,  And 
this  one  woman  was  really  on  the  Darvon  for  years.     It  really 
seemed  to  do  something  for  her  more  than  any  other  drug. 
Well,  she  moved  to  a  little  town  where  there  was  one  doctor 
and  one  drug  store,  and  she  couldn't  get  it  anymore.     So  then 
she  got  on  the  booze.     And  then  when  she  moved  away  from  there, 
then  she  got  back  on  the  Darvon  again. 

Eval .:     Plus  the  booze. 


M.   M. 


Eval 


M. 


Yes,  the  two  of  them,  and  she  was  really  screwed  up, 
What  do  they  get  these  drugs  for? 


Well,   usually  for  their  nerves,  and  especially  if 

they've  decided  not  to  drink  anymore  then  they'll   go  to  the 
doctor  and  say,   "Well,   I  quit  drinking  and  I  need  something 
to  calm  my  nerves  down."     And  he'll   usually  give  them  a  prescrip- 
tion for  Liorium  or  Valium  or  one  of  them  is  taking  Triadel.     It's 
an  antidepressant.     But  it's   usually  mostly  the  Librium  or  Valium. 


When  asked  why  her  clients  seemed  to  be  mainly  women,  Mrs.   Mitchell   first 
alluded  her  work  in  alcohol   programs. 


"You'd  Be  Done" 

M.   M.:       Well,   I  just  don't  seem  to  run  into  as  many.     I 
think  that  one  of  the  reasons  is  when  you  work,  do  cross   tab 
work  in  AA,  women  usually  don't  go  for  men.     Men  go  for  men, 
and  women  go  for  women,   unless  you  can't  get  two  women,  then 
you  try  to  get  a  woman  and  a  man.     But  you  never  go  alone, 
because  you  don't  know  what  situation  you're  going  to  get 
into,   and  another  reason  is   usually  when  somebody's  sick,  out 
of  the  two  of  you,   they'll   like  one,  where  if  you  were  just  one. 
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they  might,  not  care  much  about  you,  and  you'd  be  rJone.     And 

then  Dr.  ,  through  working  with  that  philosophy,  he's 

always  sent  me  to  women.     But  he  asked  me  not  too  long  ago  if 
I  would  take  men,  and  I  said,   "Well,  sure."     But  maybe  he  hasn't 
ran  into  any  men  yet  that  would  have  the  alcohol   and  drug  problem 
because  I  know  he  has  sent  some  men  to  the  alcohol  service  center, 
And  so  I  think  that's  one  of  the  reasons. 


She  then  continued: 


"More  Inclined"  (208-209) 

M .   M . :     Well,   I  think  it's  a  thing  that  most  people  think 
women  do  more  than  men,  but  I'm  sure  that  men  do  a  lot  of  it 
too.     Now,   I  have  a  friend  that  teaches 
at  the  prison  in  Deer  Lodge,   and  I  saw 
him  up  to  AA  the  other  night.     And  he  said 
that  they're  really  have  a  problem  over 
there  with  the  men  because  of  them  being 
in  prison  and  all   they  really  get  uptight 
and  nervous.     They'll   go  to  the  doctor, 
and  he'll   give  them  a  bunch  of  tranquil- 
izers.    And  many  times  they're  so  damn 

far  out  on  them  that  they  can't  even  learn  what  he's  trying 
to  teach  them.     So  I  think  they  just  give  them  to  them  to 
keep  them  quiet.    .    .    .  And  I  know  they  do  the  same  thing  at 
Warm  Springs  when  they're  there  for  treat- 
ment.    They  just  give  them  a  bunch  of 
tranquilizers.     So  ...   I  think  there's 
just  as  many  men  around,  but  I  don't  know 
why  you  don't  come  into  contact  with  them. 
...   I   think  women  are  more  inclined  to 
go  to  doctors  than  men  are.     Maybe  that's 
one  of  the  reasons.     But  in  institutions 
like  those,  the  men  would  be  more  likely 
to  seek  something  like  that  because  it   .    „    .   they  wouldn't 
have  too  much  else  to  do  that  would  be  available. 


(208) 


/ 

^i^ 


V    /» 


(209) 


She  does  have  places  to  go  to  recruit  male  clients,  but  she  has  had  minimal 
results  at  best. 


"And  My  Daughter" 

Eval . :  What  about  somebody  like  a  truck  driver?  .  . 
It's  ...  a  common  theory  that  truck  drivers  sell  drugs 
among  themselves.  Do  you  think  this  is  going  on? 
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H.   iM.:     Oh,   I'm  sure  it  is.     And  I   think  that   .    .    .   they'd 
be  more  likely  to  be  on  something  like  speed  to  keep  awake 
for  what  they  have  to  do.     And  my  daughter  works  out  to  the 
.    .    .  which  is  a  truck  stop,  and  she's  the  cashier  at 
the  gas  station  part.     And  I  keep  telling  her,   "Gosh,  you 
must  know  somebody  out  there.     I  mean  with  all  those  truck 
drivers,  surely  ..."     But  she  neyer  comes  up  with  anything 
so  I  don't  know, 

E va 1 . :     Do  you  think  they  wait  until   they're  in  the  cabs? 

M.  M. :     I  don't  know  or  .    .    .  maybe  she  won't  tell  me. 
YounTnow,  that  could  possibly  be.     But,  you  know,  she  hasn't 
come  up  with  anything,  and  I  kind  of  hoped  we'd  have  some  hot 
leads.     That  seemed  like  a  pretty  good  outreach  place  to  know 
somebody  in, 

Mrs.  Mitchell  has  also  tried  the  Anaconda  Company  as  a  source  of 
clients: 

"Do  It"     (210) 


M    M . :     Oh,  they  have  a  tremendous 
problem,  and  I  know  the  personnel  manager  «  *  ^* 

quite  v/ell,  Mr.  ,   from  the  Anaconda  |  ,:«^     (210) 

Company,     And  I'veTeen  going  up  to  talk 
to  him  about  drug  and  alcohol  problems 
for,  oh,  a  year  and  a  half  now,   I  guess. 
And  so  about  six  months  ago,  he  told  me 

that  if  I  would  tell  the  drug  program  and  the  alcoholism  program 
to  get  together  and  write  a  proposal   for  the  company,   for  drugs 
and  alcohol,  and  submit  it;  he  just  wanted  a  pilot  program  to 
try  in  Butte  and  Anaconda,  so  that  maybe  he  could  prove  that 
...   it  would  work  cause  he  said  those  guys  out  there  on  pills 
are  driving  these  great  big  trucks--that  it's  really  dangerous. 
And  so  as  far  as   I  know  they   .    .    .   aren't  done  with  it  yet. 

Eval ,:     What  do  they  do  with  these  people?     Just  fire  them? 

M.  M. :     I  don't  know  what  they  do  because  I  went  back  and 
talked  to  him  when  they  took  so  long  to  get  the  proposal   done. 
I  told  him  that  maybe  I   could  work  closely  because  I  knew 
.    .    ,   the  secretary  for  the  pit  that  works  right  out  in  the 
pit,   and  I  knew  people  who  could  identify  the  problem  for  me. 
And  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  way  I  could  work  with  them. 
And  he  told  me  that  he  didn't  want  to  do  that.     He  didn't  want 
to  go  piecemeal.     When  the  time  came  that  they  were  going  to 
do  it,  he  wanted  to  have  the  program  set  up  and  what  they  were 
going  to  do  and  they'd  do  it.     So  what  they're  doing  in  the 
meantime,  he  didn't  tell  me.     But  I  thought  it  was  kind  of  too 
bad  that  it's  went  on  so  long. 
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MoHie 

Ms.   Mollie  Blinn  of  Butte  conducts  her  work  both  inside  and  outside 
the  center.     Within  the  satellite  center,  two  places  are  primarily  utilized 
her  office  and  that  of  Bill   Evans,   the  team  leader. 

M.   B. :     I'm  going  to  redo  this  office,   I  mean  as   far  as 
furnishings.      I'm  getting  rid  of  that  table.      I've  got  some 
more  wicker  furniture  I'm  bringing  in,  and  I've  got  some 
big  pillows  for  the  floor,  because  I  want  to  run  groups  in 
here.     And  I  don't  like  that  desk,     I'm  not  easily  pleased. 
I   don't  spend  a  lot  of  time  elsewhere.     The  only  time  I'm 
say  in  Bill's  office  is  if  he  asks  me  to  come  in  there  to 
discuss  something. 

Eva! . :     What  kind  of  things  would  you  discuss  in  Bill's 
office? 

M.   B. :     Clients.     We  have  staff  meetings   .    ,    . 

Eval . :     Do  you  go  over  clients  and  talk  about  their  problems? 

M .   B . :     Yes.     Now  I  have  to  schedule  a  half  hour  everyday 
to  spend  with  him  talking  about  clients. 

Eval . :     What  do  you  talk  about? 

M.   B. :     Treatment  plans. 

Eval . :     Maybe  you  could  just  give  me  a  "for  instance." 

M.   B. :      I  would  go  in  and  he  would  ask  me  about  such  and 
such  a  client.     What  the  treatment  plan  was  that  I   intended 
to  do  with  the  client.     What  problems  the  client  was  having, 
and  where  I  was  going,  and  where  the  client  was  at  the  present 
time.     And  that's   about  it,  you  know. 


The  Center 


(211) 


Upon  reflecting  on  the  satellite  office  as  a  whole,  Ms.  Blinn  talked 
of  agency  atmospheres. 


M.  B. :  Anytime  a  client  of  mine 
comes  into  the  building  he  may  stop 
out  there  for  a  few  minutes.  You  kncvj, 
I  do  sit  out  with  Cindy  off  and  on.  But 
whenever  a  client  comes  in  .  .  .  generally. 


(211) 
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you  know,  we  end  up  here.     And  a  lot  of  times  it's  more  than 
one  client,  you  know,  whoever.     And  I   think  people  feel   com- 
fortable in  here  just  by  the  way  they  sit  and  the  way  they 
talk. 

Eval . :     Do  you  ask  them  if  they  feel   comfortable? 

M .   B . :     Yes,   I've  told  all  my  clients  that  if  they  would 
be  more  comfortable  somewhere  else  that  we  don't  have  to 
stay  in  here.     For  the  most  part  it  hasn't  been  any  problem. 
The  ones  that  do  come  in  are  real   comfortable. 

Eval . :     Do  any  of  them  ever  leave  because  they  are 
uncomfortable? 

M .   B . :     Well,   I  think  that  this  agency  atmosphere  makes 
people  uncomfortable.      I  don't  know  hew  you  feel   about  it, 
but  when  I  walk  in,   I  feel    I'm  definitely  in  an  agency  atmo- 
sphere.   ,    .    .   You  know,   I  know  that  people  would  be  uncomfortable 
just  walking  in  and  walking  into  any  one  of  these  rooms  without 
stopping  first  to  ask  me  if  they  could  come  in.     I   think  that 
puts  people  in  a  position  that's  somewhat  uncomfortable. 

The  Team  Leader's  Office     (212) 

Mr.   Evans'   office  is  considered  a  significant  place  in  terms  of  her 
meetings  with  him,  the  nature  of  which  are  unclear  to  Ms.   Blinn. 


Eval . :     Do  you  ordinarily  go  over  each 
new  client  in  these  meetings?  T' 


M.   B.:      Yes, 


1* 


(212) 


Eval . :     Is   there  any  point  in  a  client's        p-sT '  "^ 
treatment  where  you  might  go  over  him  ^^'  ^   ^#'*''i"'2^^/l 

again?  fc-^^^r^JSa.^gltfit^  ~^ 

M.   B.:     If  some  problem  arises  or  if  I   feel   that  he 
needs   to  be  discussed. 

Eval . :     Is  Bill   then  ordinarily  used  as  a  resource  person? 

M._ B. :      I'm  not  really  sure  to  be  truthful. 

Eval . :      If  you  have  a  client  that  you  know  is  really  what 
you  would  consider  a  problem,  would  Bill   intervene  in  this? 

M .  B . :      I  think  that's  the  way  it's  supposed  to  be. 
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This   "client  review"   causes  some  difficulty  for  Ms.   Blinn, 


Eval . :     Does  he  ever  intervene? 

M.   6.:     Yeah,  but  I   think  too  there's  hesitancy  on  my  part 
(to  let  him  do  that)  because  there  are  certain  clients  that 
are  not  comfortable  with  Bill,     That  has  created  problems 
between  Bill   and  myself. 


Coming  To  a  Level 

Ms.   Blinn  noted  that  there  are  certain  ways  in  which  clients  become 
alienated  from  counselors. 


M.   B. :     Well,   I   don't  think  a  lot  of  people  come  to  their 
level.     I  think  there's  a  lot  of  people  that  talk  down  at 
them  instead  of  with  them. 


Counseling  in  Butte 

This,  in  turn,   led  to  talk  of  what  is  a  good  counselor  in  Butte. 


M.   B. 


I 


don't  know,  John,   I'm  not  sure  it  can  be  learned. 

I'm  not  sure  that  it  isn't  something  that  you  just  have.    .    .    . 
I  have  real   strong  feelings  about  people  working  in  a  town  as 
provincial   as  Butte.      I  think  it's  important  for  a  person  to 
be  close  to  Butte  in  order  to  work  with  these  people,  because 
I  think  you're  up  against  a  set  of  problems  and  a  life  style 
that  you  can't  compare  to  too  many  other  places. 

Eva! . :     I  agree   .    .    . 

M.   B. :     I  mean  you  can't  tell   these  people  not  to  be  hanging 
out  in  bars.     That's   the  center  of  the  whole  social   structure 
here,  and  that's  where  they  meet  their  friends,  you  know,  or 
whatever.     Also,   I  think  you  have  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
almost  eyery  guy  that  has  grown  up  in  Butte  kinda  lives  in  the 
bars.     Unless  they're  fairly  lucky,  they  generally  end  up 
working  for  tha  company,  and  I  think  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
people's  attitudes  and  people's  motivation. 


Ms.   Blinn  attributed  some  of  the  cause  for  drug  abuse  in  Butte  as 
"being  trapped."    (^^2) 
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M.   B.:     Yeah,   I  think  people  really 
feel   trapped.     And  the  thing  is  a  lot 
of  them  that  leave  tiave  no  other  training 
and  no  other  education  or  anything--and 
maybe,  you  know,   like  being  a  contract 
miner  or  something"~and  they  generally 
end  up  coining  back  and  doing  dope. 


;2i3) 


Counseling     (214) 

The  work  conducted  in  the  office  is  counseling.     Counseling  aoes  occur 
elsewhere  such  as  at  "homes,"  both  those  of  clients  and  her  own. 


Eval . :     You  do  go  into  their  homes. 

M.  B. :     Yes,  a  lot  of  times,  and  I've  had  clients  come  over 
to  my  house  too. 

Eval . :     Does  this  cause  any  problems 
for  you--clients  dropping  into  your  house? 


M.  B, 


^0,  our  house  is  like  the 


Greta  Garbo  home  for  wayward  boys  and 

girls.     Anyway,  there's  always  people 

going  in  and  out,  so  it  hasn't  .    .    . 

I've  had  clients  live  there,   and  it 

hasn't  created  any  big  problems,  you  know, 

little  things--people  getting  on  each  other's  nerves--that 

sort  of  thing,  you  know.     But  that's  understandable  in  any 

circumstance,  and  it  wasn't  due  to  their  being  a  client,   I 

don't  feel . 

Eval . :     Do  you  live  alone? 

iM .   B . :     No,   I   live  with  my  mom,  my  brother,  my  sister, 
and  my  brother-in-law,  and  now  there's  another  friend  of 
mine  that's  moved  in. 


Eval 


M.  B. 


Oh,  it's  a  regular  family  scene. 
Yes. 


Eval . :  .  ,  .  Are  any  of  the  people  in  your  life  put  out 
by  your  kind  of  work  and  the  things  that  are  required  of  you? 


M.   B. :     No,  my  family's 


growing  used  to  it.     There  haven't 
Once  in  awhile,   the  phone  calls 


been  any  problems  that  way, 

during  t[ie  middle  of  the  night  might  wake  somebody  up,  and 
somebody  might  be  mad,  but  it's  dealt  with  right  tliere.    .    .    . 
There's  no  real   problem  as  far  ?s    Lhat  goes.     Socially  though, 
the  job  has  not  been  to  my  advantage. 


;2i4) 
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Social    Disadvantage 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  stem  of  Ms.   Blinn's  social   disadvan- 
tages is  that  "every  place"   is  appropriate  for  the  conduct  of  her  work. 


M ■   B . :     Well,   for  the  size  of  the  town,  you  can't  really 
go  out  anywhere  that  you  don't  end  up  with  a  client,  so  when  you 
go  out  with  somebody  and,  you  know,  everywhere  you  turn  you  run 
into  a  client,  it  makes  that  person  mad.     It  just  makes  it  very 
uncomfortable  for  the  person   I'm  with.      In  fact,   I  haven't  dated 
anybody  that's  been  wery  understanding  of  the  situation. 

Eva].:     Do  you  find  it  pretty  hard  to  deal  with? 


M.   B. 


Eval. 


Yes 


.    Is  there  any  way  you  deal  with  this,   like 


do  you  go  out  of  town  on  a  date? 

M .   B . :     I   leave  town  when   I  date.     You  know,  there's  also  the 
element  of  a  lot  of  people  really  don't  want  to  go  out  with  you 
because  you  work  for  a  drug  program. 


Eva 


Eval 


M. 


Eval 


Why  not? 

I  don't  know  if  it's  paranoia  or  what  it  is. 

Do  you  still   have  the  kind  of  "narc"  reputation? 

Yeah,  sometimes. 


It  sounds   like  the  average  person  that  you  would 

kntiw  socially  just  doesn't  know  how  to  behave  around  you,  how 
to  take  you  for  granted  or  anything  else. 

Yeah,  and  I  think  that  many  of  the  people  I   know 


go  out  and  they  smoke  or  whatever  and  my  presence  is  uncom- 
fortable.    When  there's  fourteen  people  and  one  person  doesn't 
smoke,  there's  a  tendency  for  people  to  kind  of  get  nervous. 


Stopping  and  Starting  the  Job 

This  activity  of  meeting  clients  everywhere  poses  a  difficult  question 
for  Ms.   Blinn.     When  does  the  job  stop  and  start? 


M     B. :     So  I  take  some  time  in  the  afternoon  and  then 
come  back  in.     Thursday  was  my  day  to  go  to  Twin  Bridges, 
and  I  might  not  come  in.     I'd  go  down  there  at  one  o'clock. 
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and  I   usually  don't  get  back  til   nine  or  ten  at  night.     Then 
Saturday  I  worked  so  I  took  Monday  off.     But  there's  a  lot 
of  the  work  that  goes  on  that  isn't  written  down  or  classified 
as  a  lot  of  the  contacts  are  made  when  you're  out  with  your 
friends. 

Eval . :     Kind  of  informally? 

M .   B . :      Informally,  yeah.     I  don't  think  you  can  really 
consider  .    .    .   it's  not  like  you're  in  a  counseling  or  a 
therapeutic  session  with  anybody  when  you're  in  a  bar.     That's 
a  little  out  of  the  question  because  the  atmosphere  just  doesn'1 
allow  for  that,  particularly  in  the  places  where  our  clients 
hang  out.      I  think  a  lot  of  the  most  important  work  is  done 
there  because  if  you  haven't  heard  from  a  client  or  maybe 
you're  worried  about  somebody,  generally  there's  one  or  two 
or  three  places  that  you  can  go  and  you  either  run  into  that 
client  or  someone  that  runs  around  with  that  client. 

Eval . :     How  do  you  figure  when  you're  working  or  when  you're 
not  working? 

M.   B. :      It's  generally  differentiated  for  us. 

Eval . :     If  you  go  out  for  an  evening,  and  you  have  a  date 
and  you  run  into  one  of  these  clients  and  you  spend  two  hours 
talking  to  them,  do  you  consider  that  for  two  hours  of  comp 
time? 

M.   B. :     Not  general ly--once  in  awhile.     It  depends  on  the 
circumstances.     There's  been  occasions  when  I've,  you  know, 
run  into  clients  and  spent  the  entire  evening  with  them,  but 
I  wouldn't  consider  it  comp  time.      It's  different. 

Eval . :     When  do  you  consider  it  comp  time  when  it's 
happening?     How  do  you  make  that  decision? 

M.   B_^:      I'd  say  when  you're  involved  in  dealing  with  some 
of  tTie  problems  that  person  is  facing.     Because  there's  a  lot 
of  difference  between  socializing  with  a  person. 


This  difference  between  working  and  not  working  is  explained  in  somewhat 
ambiguous  terms. 

M.   B. :     You  may  go  out  drinking  with  one  and  having  a  good 
time  with  them,  and  dancing  or  something  like  that.     But  you 
wouldn't  necessarily  talk  about  any  of  the  drug  problems  or 
anything  like  that.     Nine  times  out  of  ten  you  do,  but  still, 
I  think  if  you  counted  every  bit  of  that,   it  would  be  outrageous. 
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The  Bars     (215) 

Those  therapeutic  contacts  in  the  bars  and  other  informal  meeting  places 
also  provide  the  forum  for  developing  new  contacts  or  recruits. 


M.   B._:     Most  everybody  knows  what  I  am. 
And~TPs  just,  you  know,  you  go  into  a 
place  and  see  a  client,  and  they'll   be 
with  somebody  else,  and  they'll   start 
talking  to  you.     And  then  you  develop, 
you  know,  a  comfortableness  with  that 
person.    .    ,    .   That's  the  way  it's  been. 
...    It  hasn't  been   ...    I  wouldn't 

even  think  of  going  up  to  somebody  in  a  bar  and  say  I'm  from 
the  drug  program,  you  know.     That  just  doesn't  appeal   to  me 
at  all . 


(215) 


The  Board  of  Pardons  (215) 

The  informal  places  and  methods  of  client  recruitment  are  contrasted 
with  the  the  more  structured  agency  contacts.  Her  contacts  include  the 
Board  of  Pardons, 


M, 


I  do  a  lot  of  work  with  the 


Board  of  Pardons, 

Eval . :     What  kind  of  work  do  you  do? 

M,   B.:      I  get  a  lot  of  referrals,  and 
I  have  several   clients  that  are  on  parole 
or  probation. 

Eval . :     Do  you  work  behind  the  walls  at  all? 

M.   B, :      I  haven't  had  a  chance,      I  have  only  one  client 
in  there  right  now.      I  have  a  very  good  relationship  with  the 
Board  of  Pardons,  you  know,  and  a  lot  of  that  comes   from  just 
going  up  there  and  sitting  down  and  talking  to  them  maybe 
once  a  week,  twice  a  week. 


(216) 


The  Indian  Alliance 

M.  B,:  The  Indian  Alliance  and  I  talked  earlier  before  I 
left  about  starting  a  family  program,  which  is  something 
I've  really  got  into  in  Minneapolis,  Since  that  time,  I've 
heard  there  was  some  negotiations  with  the  Indian  Alliance, 
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I  don't  know  what  they  were  because  we  never  find  out  anything, 
you  know. 


In  dealing  with  the  agencies,  Ms.   Blinn  uses  personal   relationship  with 
people  in  the  agency. 


M.   B. ;     It's   the  personal   relationship  that's  probably  more 
important  to  me  in  these  deals. 


Ms.   Blinn  then  accounts  for  her  activities  in  terms  of  in  and  out  of 
the  office  and  as  formal   or  informal.     Because  of  Ms.   Bl inn's  status  as 
the  outreach  worker  with  the  most  seniority  in  the  SMDP,  she  is  able  to 
capitalize  on  her  past  experience.     A  few  of  her  natural   theories  con- 
cerning the  world  of  outreach  are  presented  below: 

On  Hi  ring 

M .   B ■ :     I  get  more  pissed  when  they  hire  these  people 
from  out  of  state  because  I   refuse  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  one  qualified  in  this  state  to  take  these  jobs.     And  to 
me,  that  should  be  one  of  the  most  important  considerations 
because  you're  not  working  in  a  clinical   setting.     You  know, 
you're  not  working  in  a  traditional   place,  and  the  people 
you're  working  with  just  don't  buy  that  kind  of  stuff. 

On  Client  to  Staff  Relationships 

M.   B_. :     Well,  a  lot  of  it  is   I'm  just  naturally  outgoing 
by  nature.     So  it  isn't  hard  for  me  to  develop  relationships. 
But  I  think  that  a  person  could  pick  up.     I  really  feel 
strongly  that  a  person  can  pick  up  if  you  really  do  care 
about  them  or  if  they  are  just  a  client.     And  I've  found  in 
the  cases  where  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  care 
that  the  client's  reaction  was  a  lot  better.    .    .    .   Really, 
I  thought  this  all   along,  but  I've  doubted  it.     I've  gotten 
the  impression  from  other  people  that  are  working  on  this 
program  that  there's  supposed  to  be  that  barrier,  you  know. 

Eval . :     Like  I'm  a  counselor;  you're  a  client? 

M.   B. :     Yeah,   there's  supposed  to  be  something  there.     When 
I  was  in  Minnesota,   it  was  all   brougi^t  home  to  me  that  there 
has  to  be  care  and  concern.     Wnen  I   look  at  their  rate  of 
success--which   I  hate  that  term  so,  you  know--but,   the 
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relationship  between  counselors  and  clients,  you  knew,  I 
really  see  it  as  a  necessary  thing.  I  think  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of,  you  know,  ...  we  expect  clients  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  program  to  get  straight.  And  I  think  in 
turn  we  should  have  some  personal  commitment  to  that  person. 


Team  Work 

M.   B. :     That's  another  thing  that  I'm  having  a  hard  time 
dealing  with,   this  business  of  all   clients  are  clients  of 
the  program.     They  aren't  clients  of  any  one  counselor,  and 
I   think   .    .    .  you're  really  getting  into  some  shakey  territory 
when  you  expect  clients  to  move  from  one  person  to  the  other 
without  getting  scared. 

Group  Work  and  Drug  Users 

M.   B. :      I  saw  groups  back  there   (Minneapolis)  where  there 
was  a  sixty -year-old  guy  and  a  thirteen-year-old  kid,  and  they 
were  fantastic.     Besides   that,  they're  all   into  drugs,  regardless 
of  how  old  they  are.     They're  playing  the  same  tricks.     They're 
doing  the  same  con  jobs,  the  same  delusions,  whatever  you  want 
to  say. 


Psychiatric  Work 

M.   B. :      I  would  never  use  that  term  "psychiatric." 

Degrees 

M.   B.:     Do  I   resent  .    .    .?     I   don't  resent  his   Ph.D.      I 
Have  a  lot  of  resentment  towards  this  program  and  its  emphasis 
on  degrees.     We  can  die  by  degrees  around  here,  but  that  wasn't 
what  I  was   .    .    .    that  wasn't  my   .    .    .   it's   like  I  said,   I  want 
to  see  what  the  guy  does. 


We're  not  supposed  to  be  counseling  because  we  don't  have 
a  masters'    degree. 


On  Learning  to  Do  Treatment 

Eval . :     How  did  you  learn  to  do  treatment? 

M.   B.:      I  don't  know.     Like  I  said,   I  think  that  the  major 
portion  of  treatment  up  to  this  point  has  been  just  counseling 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call   it--a  one-to-one  sort  of  thing. 
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And  I   don't  know   I   think  of  that  as  something  that's  just 
sort  of  inborn,  you  know. 


The  Goal  of  Treatment 

I  don't  think  it's  my  place  to  suggest  that  th£ 


client  not  use  dope.      I  think  that  maybe  I  can  help  that 
person  gain  some  insight  into  himself  as  to  their  reasons 
they're  using  dope.     It's  a  behavior  that  is  resulting  from 
dope.     I  think  to  me  the  most  important  things  in  that  area 
are  communications  and  helping  people  to  deal  with  feelings, 
you  know. 


Information  Sharing 

M.   B. :     Things   like,  you  know,  not  passing  on  information-- 
that  sort  of  stuff,  you  know. 

Eval , :     Sins  of  omission. 

M. ^B. :     Yeah,  that  I  think  is  important  for  people  that 
work  in  this  program  to  know. 

Eval . :     Yeah. 

M,   B. :     Or  when  you  ask  a  question  and  it's  always,   "They 
say  ,    .    .,   they  say   .    .    .,  they  say   .    .    .,   they  say   ..." 
or  the  feds  say   ..."  and  you  ask  why  it  can't  be  challenged. 
"You  know  we  can't  challenge  the  feds."     I  don't  buy  that  act 
either.      I  mean  maybe  I  don't  see  why  we  can't  question  things, 


Why  People    Fake  Drugs 

M .   B . :     Alternatives   to  drug  use  because  I  think  so  much 
of  the  drug  use  is  because  there's  nothing  else  or  very  little 
for  people  to  do.     Social    life  is  so  limited  in  those  areas. 
People  tend  to  move  out  of  the  area. 


The  Alcohol   Variable 

M.   B. :      Something  that  I   didn't  really  believe  until    I 
went  back  to  Minnesota  was  that  anyone  who  was  dependent 
on  any  drug  is  going  to  be  dependent  on  just  about  any  drug 
they  get  hold  of.      I  think  we're  really  screwing  up  by  treating 
alcohol  so  lightly.     I  don't  see  it  as  a  success  if  somebody 
stops  shooting  speed,  but  yet  they  go  out  and  get  drunk  every 
night,   and  I  don't  think  that  we're  pointing  out  to  people  that 
alcohol's  a  drug  too,  you  know.     That  really  bothers  me. 
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NOSTALGIA 

As  a  final  note,  many  of  the  people  interviewed  for  this  study  have 
left  the  program  or  changed  positions.  We  have  included  a  list  showing 
those  still  with  the  program  in  September  of  1975,  approximately  one  year 
after  the  data  was  collected. 


1  =  with  the  program 

2  =  with  the  program  in  different  positions 

3  =  no  longer  with  the  program 


Staff 


Anaconda:  2  -  Terry  Standi  ft.  Professional  Counselor 
1  -  John  Harris,  Outreach  Worker 

Bozeman:   3  -  Wes  Davidson,  Director 

3  -  Ellen  Feldman,  Professional  Counselor 

1  -  Gary  Gullickson,  Outreach  Worker 

2  -  Gary  Gerhardt,  Outreach  Worker 

3  -  Gretchen  Haas,  Outreach  Worker 

Helena:    3  -  Linda  Whitt,  Professional  Counselor 
3  -  Pat  Early,  Outreach  Worker 
3  -  Pete  Thoras,  Outreach  Worker 

1  -  Ron  Gersack,  Outreach  Worker 

2  -  John  Biggs,  Outreach  Worker 

Butte:    3  -  Bill  Evans,  Professional  Counselor 

3  -  Mollie  Blinn,  Outreach  Worker 

1  -  Myrle  Mitchel,  Outreach  Worker 
3  -  John  Landrie,  Outreach  Worker 
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Background 

In  November  of  1972,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  provided 
monies  to  a  bureau  of  the  Montana  state  government,  charging  it  with 
providing  "long  term  treatment  and  rehabilitation"  to  drug  users  in  rural 
southwestern  Montana.  One  component  of  the  program  was  evaluation,  which 
was  in  part  concerned  with  the  task  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
"outreach"  in  rural  Montana.  Outreach  was  programmatically  defined  as 
the  act  of  locating,  identifying,  and  recruiting  into  the  treatment 
process  drug  users  from  southwestern  Montana  and  conducting  counseling 
and  other  helping  services  with  these  clients.  Of  basic  interest  to  the 
evaluation  team  was  finding  out  how  outreach  work  takes  place. 

In  the  first  few  months  of  the  program,  concern  was  expressed  to 
the  evaluators  by  the  service  delivery  staff  about  what  was  expected  of 
them.  Community  members,  personnel  of  social  service  agencies,  and 
politicians  expressed  that  they  simply  could  not  "find"  the  program. 
The  evaluation  and  program  staff  at  all  levels  expressed  doubt  that 
any  "real"  program  even  existed.  Although  over  forty  persons  were 
employed,  the  program  was  "floating  in  space."  After  a  year  of  searching, 
the  evaluation  team  saw  the  need  to  make  the  program  visible  to  both 
program  staff  and  the  community.  To  operationalize  this  notion,  the 
most  obvious  and  elementary  features  of  the  everyday  experiences  of  work 
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were  sought.  The  staff  members  were  asked:  "Where  are  you  supposed  to 
be?";  "At  what  tiroes  are  you  supposed  to  be  there?";  and  "What  do  you 
routinely  do  in  these  places?"  The  staff  members  were  encouraged  to  take 
into  account  the  "indexical"  nature  of  their  work  or  more  specifically 
understand  that  all  activity  occurs  somewhere,  and  that  if  the  place  or 
"somevi/here"  could  not  be  articulated,  the  very   occurrence  of  any  activity 
was  doubtful  and  indeed  then  only  subject  to  "gloss."  Finally,  by 
encouraging  the  outreach  workers  to  render  accounts  of  their  work  in 
terms  of  its  locatiorij  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  be  able  to  share 
through  talk  this  sense  of  placed  and  placing  activity  with  others, 
including  their  co-workers  and  evaluators.  This  would  thus  encourage 
program  development  and  a  sense  of  membership,  that  is,  sharing  a  common 
language  to  be  used  to  describe  their  activities  within  their  naturally 
occurring  settings. 

Since  the  project  grant  had  designated  only  the  geographical  space 
in  which  the  staff  was  to  operate  and  since  no  precedent  existed  con- 
cerning actual  places  for  the  conduct  of  their  particular  work,  the 
staff  was  constantly  faced  with  the  problem  of  creating  specific  work 
places  out  of  defined  geographical  and  programmatic  space,  i.e.,  "areas 
of  endeavor."  Their  places  of  work  had  to  be  found  and  used  as  part  of 
their  work  routine.  This  paper,  then,  is  concerned  with  how  these  work 
places  become  part  of  members'  methods  of  "doing  the  program."  Overall 
then,  our  task  was  descriptive  as  opposed  to  analytic. 

Where  is  the  Program? 

At  the  time  that  the  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  program  was 
launched,  November  1,  1972,  persons  were  hired  and  charged  to  go  forth 
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to  deliver  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  to  members  of  rural 

communities  found  within  southwestern  Montana.  After  one  and  one-half 

years  of  various  persons  attempting  to  engage  themselves  in  this  work,  it 

became  patently  obvious  to  those  immediately  and  directly  concerned  that 

there  were  no  customary  ways  of  doing  what  they  were  charged  to  do.  No 

matter  what  model  of  paradigm,  e.g.,  medical  or  religious,  was  borrowed 

upon,  no  discernible  results  were  articulated  in  concise,  well-grounded 

accounts.  Talk  seemed  to  be  floating  in  space,  the  tasks  too  ill-defined 

to  cope  with  readily.  Such  tasks  included  "implementing  a  community  based 

model  of  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation"  and  "gaining  a  community 

acceptance."  These  duties  required  translation  by  outreach  workers  into 

specific  operational  terms.  They  specified  goals,  yet  failed  to  specify 

how  these  should  be  reached.  This  conflict  was  acknowledged  in  gloss 

statements  by  staff  persons.  For  example: 

When  I  first  started,  I  came  into  it  cold.  Here  I  was,  and 
I  had  absolutely  no  idea  of  what  was  expected  of  me. 

*  *  * 

I  didn't  know  what  this  program  wanted  me  to  do  so  I  just 
did  my  job  the  same  way  I  did  back  East.  It  didn't  work  too 
well  though  because  there  are  so  few  people  here,  I  had  to 
change  my  strategy,  which  I  guess  I'm  still  doing.  I'm 
still  not  too  sure  what  the  right  way  to  do  this  is. 

Accounts  such  as  these  were  commonly  expressed.  Either  persons  "came 

in  cold"  with  no  experience  or  borrowed  upon  their  past  experiences. 

In  either  case,  it  was  obvious  that  no  member  methods  for  the  conduct 

of  "rural  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation"  existed.  Workers  were 

faced  with  the  requirement  that  they  develop  their  own  routine  methods, 

which  in  many  instances  meant  they  initially  had  to  experiment  about 

what  should  be  done. 
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Each  day  was  different.  Likb  during  one  day,  I  might  start 
out  and  do  some  papey^i^^ork  that  I  have  to  do,  and  then  I  might 
just  walk  around  town  maybe  to  each  of  the  grocery  stores. 
I  might  run  into  people  who  were  looking  for  me,  and  they 
would  tell  me  who  to  go  and  see. 

Staff  members,  rather  than  conducting  their  work  in  a  routine  manner, 
tended  to  simply  float  about.  They  lacked  "events"  which  separated  their 
work  activities  from  any  other  activities.  Accounts  were  glosses.  Persons 
appeared  to  be  busy  doing  nothing,  and  their  accounts  reflected  the  vague- 
ness of  the  program: 

When  a  drug  program  is  just  starting  out,  it's  important  that 
it  is  visible  to  both  the  drug  users  and  agency  people  who  can 
refer  drug  users.  There  must  be  different  ways  of  doing  this. 
You  usually  go  to  them  and  somehow  establish  your  credibility. 

*  *  * 

A  town  this  size  is  a  lot  different  from  a  large  city.  There 
may  be  a  lot  of  things  you  could  do. 

The  common  thread  running  throughout  these  accounts  is  that  none  of 
them  are  grounded  into  any  specific  locale  but  rather  oriented  toward  a 
general  space.  This  space  or  gloss  data  did  nothing  to  make  "visible" 
the  program;  rather  the  talk  obscured  it  from  view.  The  assumption  of 
the  relationship  between  activity  and  setting  was  employed  to  bring  the 
program  into  sharp  relief  (Bittner,  1973;  Driessen  &  Pyfer,  1972;  Garfinkel, 
1967;  Garfinkel  '&   Sacks,  1972;  Rose,  1967).  While  it  was  obvious  that 
some  kind  of  activity  was  occurring,  it  was  difficult,  at  best,  for  any 
staff  to  articulate  its  nature. 

Staff  members  were  first  asked  to  locate  on  maps  the  places  where 
they  ordinarily  conducted  their  work.  These  maps  provided  the  area  in 
which  all  work  places  could  be  found.  Also,  by  completing  this  task, 
staff  persons  were  able  to  see  vividly  the  geographic  boundaries  of  their 
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responsibilities  and  to  obtain  a  visual  perspective  allowing  them  to 
reflect  on  the  extent,  duration,  and  intensity  of  their  work. 

Secondly,  staff  members  were  asked  to  photograph  the  places  where 
they  ordinarily  did  their  work,  to  give  an  account  of  the  nature  of  that 
work  in  the  places,  and  to  explain  the  relationship  between  the  place  they 
had  photographed  and  the  work  that  ordinarily  occurred  there.  Minor 
White,  noted  photographer  and  teacher,  has  pointed  out  that  "people  in 
our  culture  talk  photographs  rather  than  simply  experiencing  them  visually, 
He  further  noted,  "People  claim  that  unless  they  name  it,  the  photograph 
has  no  meaning."  Talking  and  naming  photographs,  hence  places,  and  the 
activities  which  occurred  within  the  places,  became  a  feature  of  central 
importance  to  both  the  outreach  worker  and  the  evaluator. 

By  using  such  techniques,  the  accounts  become  more  precise  and 

understandable  to  the  evaluators.  Places  in  the  center  take  on  a  meaning 

in  terms  of  the  activity  which  occurs  therein.  Examples  of  this  are  the 

"greeting  area": 

This  is  the  greeting  area.  Hera  potential  clients  walk  in  the 
door  and  the  secretary  decides  where  they  should  go.  She  usually 
calls  me  on  the  phone,  and  the  client  either  walks  to  my  office 
or  I  come  out  to  meet  him. 

or  the  group  room: 

I  spenj  a  lot  of  time  in  this  room.  It's  important  because 
most  of  the  counseling  group  work  is  done  in  here.  It  has  a 
little  ways  to  go  with  posters  and  so  forth  and  some  furniture 
that  doesn't  stab  you  in  the  back  like  the  couch  does  now. 
Then  it  will  be  comfortable.  It's  a  room  we  can  close  the 
doors  in,  feel  comfortable  and  be  quiet  in. 

The  character  of  places  outside  the  treatment  center  also  takes  on  an 

indexical  nature  when  the  setting  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  activity.  In 

the  case  of  the  high  school  work: 
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I  was  here  about  ten  days,  and  I  was  requested  to  come  in  and 
speak  to  some  classes.  I  found  out  that  the  high  school  kids 
had  their  ideas  of  what  the  center  was  about  and  what  the 
program  was  about.  I  really  just  answered  their  questions. 

*  *  * 

As  soon  as  I  left  the  school,  this  new  client  left  for  the 
center.  He  beat  me  down  there.  I  left  for  lunch,  and  he 
followed  me  over  to  where   I  was  eating  lunch  and  waited  for 
me  outside  the  door.  He  came  to  me. 

or  hospital  work: 

The  hospital  generally  calls  me  in  the  case  of  an  OD  or  crisis. 
Last  week,  they  called  me  on  what  they  thought  was  an  OD  but 
turned  out  to  be  a  minor  thing. 

or  a  street  and  a  bar: 

This  is  a  rather  ideal  street.  At  noon  time  and  after  school, 
almost  every  kid  in  Anaconda  hits  this  area  because  the 
school  is  two  blocks  up.  Right  across  the  street  is  the 
Condor--supposed  to  be  the  place  where  things  (drugs)  are 
scored  and  seems  to  be  the  place  to  get  anything.  It  .just 
seems  to  be  a  good  hangout  for  kids --a  good  place  to  find 
clients. 

These  data  are  but  a  small  sampling  of  the  types  of  information 

elicited  by  this  procedure.  To  provide  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  the 

places  would  not  be  suitable  at  this  time.  For  example,  even  the 

bathroom  was  expressed  as  an  important  place: 

The  bathroom  is  a  place  where  I  can  come  and  read  and  escape 
the  telephone  for  a  little  while.  It's  a  sanctuary. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  list  is  long. 

Based  on  our  study  of  how  places  are  seen  and  used  as  a  taken-for- 
granted  part  of  work  routines,  the  following  simple  observations  are 
presented: 

Awareness  of  the  effect  of  a  setting  on  one's  work.  Throughout  the 
research,  informants  noted  that  places  were  sought,  designed,  frequented, 
or  selected  on  the  basis  of  what  was  intended  customarily  to  occur  there. 
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For  example,  schools  are  frequented  to  contact  youthful  drug  users.  It 
was  observed  that  when  staff  members  start  or  plan  activities,  they  first 
articulated  their  expectations  of  where  the  activity  would  ordinarily 
occur.  For  example,  the  statement:  "I  go  to  bars  around  the  factory  to 
meet  the  factory  workers . " 

Places  as  reference  points.  The  data  suggest  that  persons  locate 
their  work  or  activities  in  reference  to  a  single  place  or  a  small  number 
of  places.  These  reference  places  are  the  site  of  much  of  the  routine 
activity  of  the  general  task  at  hand.  In  this  inquiry,  the  rehabilitation 
center  provided  the  reference  point  for  the  conduct  of  outreach  work.  It 
was  found  in  staff  members'  talk  that  "the  center"  was  usually  the  setting 
from  which  other  places  were  referenced  or  located. 

The  use  of  settings  as  a  division  of  labor.  As  the  roles  of  various 
workers  become  more  concrete,  the  places  of  their  activities  become  more 
discrete.  The  outreach  workers  tend,  over  time,  to  develop  a  division 
of  setting,  thus  a  division  of  labor.  It  has  been  observed  that  outreach 
workers  who  have  been  on  the  job  only  a  short  time  and  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  other  outreach  workers  tend  to  sit  back  and  through  a 
variety  of  unobtrusive  ways  find  out  v/here  they  should  go.  In  the  case 
where  outreach  workers  have  worked  together  successfully  (by  their  judg- 
ment), this  division  is  quite  visible  to  the  observer.  Statements  such 
as  "I  go  to  bars,  and  he  goes  to  schools"  attest  to  this  notion. 

Awareness  of  relationships  between  where  work  occurs  and  the  nature 
of  that  work.  If  one  subscribes  to  the  assumption  that  all  activity  occurs 
somewhere  and  that  place  and  activity  are  therefore  related,  then  he  can 
be  legitimately  asked  to  talk  about  that  relationship.  It  was  found  that 
by  asking  the  informants  to  take  pictures  of  their  work  places  and  to 
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locate  them  on  maps,  they  were  able  to  account  for  their  workday  activities 
in  detail.  Frequently  staff  members  told  the  evaluators,  after  having 
completed  the  rather  lengthy  interviews  involving  photography  and  mapping, 
that  they  felt  their  jobs  seemed  more  concrete  and  specific  than  they  had 
prior  to  the  interview. 

Involvement  in  the  data  gathering.  The  procedures  of  mapping  and 
photography,  coupled  with  casual  interviewing,  allow  members  to  direct  the 
data  gathering  to  a  large  extent.  The  questions  about  place  and  activity 
provided  a  context  for  conversation.  The  photography  provided  specific 
focus  for  the  talk,  but  the  informants  were  allowed  to  tell  the  stories 
of  their  activities  in  detail.  The  response  to  the  study  project  and 
these  procedures  was  overwhelming.  Persons  reported  that  they  liked  being 
able  to  take  the  pictures  of  where  they  worked  and  then  talk  about  these 
places.  The  procedures  advanced  the  cooperation  between  the  evaluation 
and  service  delivery  staffs  since  they  viewed  it  as  "different,"  "inter- 
esting," "valuable,"  and  "helpful." 

SurraTia  ry 

Through  the  employment  of  a  procedure  for  data  gathering  where 
informants  were  encouraged,  in  fact  required,  to  give  accounts  of  where 
the  activity  of  their  work  occurs  and  articulate  the  relationship 
between  the  activity  and  the  setting,  the  program  comes  into  focus  for 
both  outsiders  and  insiders.  This  focus  or  visibility  is  useful  to  the 
evaluation  personnel  in  the  sense  that  they  are  better  able  to  "see" 
that  which  they  are  charged  to  evaluate  and  also  to  service  delivery  staff 
inasmuch  as  it  provides  a  tool  with  which  they  are  able  to  present  their 
program,  complete  with  its  work  and  locale,  to  colleagues,  future  staff. 
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and  other  interested  and  concerned  persons.  Finally,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  activities  of  a  new  program  are  as  complex  and  problematic  to 
focus  on  and  describe  as  historically  taken-for-granted  activities. 
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With  the  bearing  of  a  potential  killer  of  wicked  witches,  a  tvio- 
storiecl  white  house  sits  between  the  Indian  Center  and  Law  Building  on 
the  University  of  Montana  campus.  This  is  the  office-home  of  ISSR 
(formally,  the  Institute  for  Social  Science  Research).  Up  the  inside 
stairSj  a  sign  states,  "Southwestern  Montana  Drug  Program:  Evaluation 
Team."  Three  offices  with  views  of  the  fieldhouse  parking  lot  are  left, 
center,  and  right.  The  center  office  is  the  secretary's,  complete  with 
typewriter  and  get-well -soon  coleus  plants.  The  large  office  to  the  right 
is  that  of  Dr.  Jon  Driessen,  Evaluation's  Director.  His  space  is  equipped 
with  recorders,  portable  heater,  and  uncertain  occupancy  as  befits  the 
place's  secondary  status  as  conference  room  for  the  whole  of  the  Institute. 
On  the  left  is  the  combined  office  of  the  rest  of  Evaluation,  Mr.  John 
Newman  and  myself.  Present  here  are  the  books,  files,  display  boards, 
and  such  other  signs  of  research  activity  as  dull  pencils  and  too  many 
coffee  cups. 

We  know  where  we  are  and  are  thus  reminded  of  what  we  are  doing. 
Our  job  is  to  evaluate  that  of  others,  specifically  concerning  outreach 
work  in  the  Southwestern  Montana  Drug  Program.  This  paper  is  a  preliminary 
presentation  of  an  evaluation  study  being  conducted  for  the  Southwestern 
Montana  Drug  Program.  When  the  work  is  completed  in  late  June,  it  will 
be  an  ethnography  of  a  developing  social  service  agency,  complete  with 
behaviors,  technologies,  belief  system,  and  staff -drawn  maps  and  photos 
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of  program  location.  Since  there  are  few  if  any  ethnographic  accounts 
of  service  agencies,  we  are  treading  uncertain  waters  to  the  terra 
i  ncogni ta  of  cartography. 

The  paper  will  simultaneously  cover  our  views  and  procedures  in  this 
project  as  well  as  the  tentative  inferences  developed  from  the  techniques 
used.  But  first  a  brief  history  of  the  Southwestern  Montana  Drug  Program. 

History  of  SMDP 

In  late  1972,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  funding  was  awarded 
the  state  to  establish  a  drug  treatment  program.  Largely  experimental, 
the  progra;n  was  to  seek  out  and  aid  drug  abusers  in  Mental  Health  Region  III, 
an  inmense  geographical  area  roughly  west  of  center  in  Montana.  Five  centers 
or  affiliates  were  set  up  in  four  centrally  located  cities  of  this  eleven 
county  region.  Members  of  the  staffs,  called  outreach  workers,  were  to 
gain  community  acceptance  for  the  program  and  to  recruit  clients  for 
treatment.  Treatment  was  to  be  done  by  their  center  superiors,  called 
Drug  Abuse  Counselors  (more  commonly  called  Satellite/Center  Directors  or 
Team  Leaders).  Difficult  cases  were  to  be  handled  by  a  regional  backup 
team  and/or  affiliated  specialists. 

A  brief  quote  from  the  grant  rewrite  for  the  second  year  will  show 

the  first  year's  trend; 

In  mid-January  1973  the  first  Executive  Director  (a  clinical 
psychologist)  was  terminated  .  .  .  and  an  MSW  .  .  .  was 
appointed  as  interim  acting  Executive  Director.  The  first 
.  .  .  appealed  his  termination  to  the  Montana  court  system. 
.  .  .  During  the  litigation  process,  the  Montana  Drug  Program 
was  served  by  both  .  ,  .  the  first  Director  recognized  by 
the  court  system  .  .  .  the  second  Director  by  the  state  of 
Montana,  (Addendum  B.) 
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Naturally,  administrative  turmoil,  divided  staff  loyalties,  adverse  pub- 
licity, and  sporadic  training  took  their  toll.  By  the  second  year,  only 
one  center  had  its  original  staff. 

While  the  program  now  is  officially  in  its  second  year,  a  change  in 
emphasis  to  a  clinical  treatment  model,  staff  replaceirients,  and  new  federal 
guidelines  in  effect  make  this  a  year  of  starting  up.  In  using  Evaluation 
for  the  second  year,  one  prime  concern  of  program  administration  was  the 
reevaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  rural  outreach  work.  In  effect, 
program  staff  was  plagued  by  having  no  model  to  follow.  Outreach  workers 
were  to  round   up  clients  and  gain  community  support,  but  this  was  viewed 
as  a  natural  skill  and  no  training  was  provided.  Indeed,  at  such  training 
sessions  which  brought  together  all  program  personnel,  training  was  directed 
toward  long-term  treatments  an  activity  not  assigned  to  outreach  workers. 
This  absence  of  direction  naturally  did  not  yield  formation  of  a  common 
language  or  recognized  shared  skills,  except  that  of  administration,  the 
most  highly  developed  aspect  of  the  program  and  with  the  greatest  en- 
culturative  influence  on  program  staff.  If  asked  what  they  did,  outreach 
workers  answered  in  terms  of  nebulous  program  goals,  or  expressed  absorption 
in  paperwork's  siren  call. 

Our  job  in  Evaluation,  then,  was  to  investigate  what  common  language, 
skills,  or  areas  were  being  developed  and  shared  as  "outreach."  Moreover, 
we  were  to  discover  how  "rural"  rural  outreach  really  was. 

As  evaluators,  we  tried  a  different  approach  than  in  the  traditional 
past.  We  had  noticed,  as  others  before  us  (C.  L.  Weiss,  1972)  that  formal 
evaluation  reports  often  were  lost  amidst  canceled  checks  and  administrative 
directives  on  saving  paper.  Moreover,  zipping  into  a  center  and  conducting 
a  probing  interview  was  upsetting  to  informants,  who  naturally  viewed 
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evaluatcrs  as  efficiency  experts  or  administrative  hatchet  men.  We  were  not 

building  the  rapport  essential  for  us  who  at  once  had  to  be  both  in  and  out 

of  the  program.  Resultant  recommendations  were  taken  personally  and  ignored. 

We  needed  a  technique  not  only  to  involve  informants,  but  also  to  present 

their  views  as  they  gave  them  and  have  these  presented  in  a  manner  that 

would  be  hard  to  ignore. 

The  first  step  was  to  ground  the  space-natured  talk  of  informants. 

Basically,  we  wanted  them  to  stop  talking  in  space  and  start  talking  in 

place.  We  assumed  that  if  outreach  work  was  being  done,  it  should  be 

going  on  somewhere.  To  aid  program  staff  in  this  task,  we  introduced  two 

techniques  appropriate  to  place:  locating  places  on  maps  and  taking 

photographs  of  them.  In  a  sense,  we  had  modified  a  technique  explored  by 

John  Collier  in  a  1957  article. 

The  (interview)  material  obtained  with  photographs  was  precise 
and  at  times  even  encyclopedic;  the  control  Interviews  were 
less  structured,  rambling,  and  freer  in  association. 

Instead  of  showing  informants  photos,  we  had  the  informants  take  them  or 

guide  us  in  taking  them.  (The  cameras  were  readily  accepted  by  program 

workers,  one  of  whom  ironically  said,  "Good,  because  nobody  knows  what  we're 

doing  here.") 

Also,  there  was  the  option  of  data  independent  of  interviews  being 

generated.  In  the  case  of  photographs,  we  had  the  following  potentials. 

First,  Mead's  comments  that: 

Large  collections  of  stills  make  it  possible  to  have  in  per- 
manent record  complexes  which  cannot  be  described  in  words  or 
diagrams  and  which  can  be  further  juxtapositioned  in  presentation. 
This  makes  It  possible  for  us  to  handle  series  of  complex 
diachronic  events  simultaneously  .  .  .  (Mead,  1961.) 

Then,  Byers'  tantalizing  statement  that: 

If  an  adequately  capable  member  oT  a  group  under  study  .  .  . 
is  given  a  camera  with  instructions  to  take  an  ample  series 
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of  photograpfis  of  a  given  subject  .  .  .  the  trained  photograph - 
analyst  will  be  able  to  make  inferences  of  the  views,  images, 
or  theories  that  the  photographer  is  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
trying  to  support  .  .  .  This  is  to  say  that  a  (cultural  member) 
may  offer  the  researcher  a  more  precisely  structured  and 
accessible  interpretation  of  his  culture  through  photographs 
he  will  take  of  it  than  through  the  words  he  may  talk  about 
it  or,  perhaps,  even  through  inferences  the  observer  may  make 
from  his  behavior,  (BysrSg  1964.) 

Third,  we  had  that  option  of  using  photos  to  take  inventory  of  the 
settings  and  artifacts  of  program  work  (Collier,  1967).  We  expected 
the  maps  to  be  of  similar  value  (Lynch  &  Rivkin,  1970).  Thus,  though 
mapping  and  photography  were  used  as  interview  tools  (Collier,  1957), 
there  was  as  stated  the  possibility  of  these  being  independent  data 
sources. 

The  basic  procedure  was  to  interview  staff  members  as  they  mapped 
and  as  photos  were  taken.  The  questions  asked  were:  "Where  do  you  do 
program  work?";  and  "What  do  you  do  there?"  After  the  data  were  collected, 
transcripts  were  made  of  the  recorded  interviews.  These  were  then  checked 
and  compared  for  emerging  program  talk  which  might  be  used  as  a  source  of 
program  training  material.  Likewise,  statements  of  place  and  activity 
were  sorted  and  compared  with  those  of  other  staff  members.  Photos  were 
printed  and  sent  back  to  the  program  staff  members  with  instructions  to 
independently  initial  those  showing  their  places  of  program  work.  Then 
the  photos  were  placed  with  the  accounts  of  activities.  Maps  were  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  were  completely  hand  drawn  by  program  staff;  the  second 
were  prepared  state  outline  maps  on  which  they  drew  areas  of  program 
defined  activity,  for  example,  their  catchment  (service)  area.  These  were 
sorted  and  placed  with  the  accounts  and  photographs.  In  addition,  overlay 
maps  were  prepared  of  staff  members'  perceptions  of  various  areas,  then 
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compared  with  each  other,  maps  of  grant  defined  areas,  and  maps  of  popu- 
lation densities. 

To  data,  we  have  completed  the  interviews,  photos,  and  maps  in  two 
centers  and  with  the  program's  Administrative  Director.  Due  to  our 
unfamiliarity  with  various  technical  skills  required  in  a  combined 
technique  presentation,  there  is  only  one  center  in  final  chapter  form. 
What  we  have  been  able  to  monitor  includes: 
1 ,.  Coor'di nation  of  activities  within  the  center. 

2.  Relationship  of  place  to  program  staff  activities. 

3.  Areas  of  actual  service  delivery  compared  to  the  ideal. 

4.  Those  activities  evolving  in  the  absence  of  program  procedure. 
Specific  findings  related  to  the  program  may  be  sunmarized  as  follows: 

First,  we  discovered  that  there  is  a  conscious  coordination  of 
activity  between  team  leader  and  outreach  worker.  Each  is  aware  of  what 
the  other  is  doing;  maps  and  accounts  of  one  are  not  in  conflict  with  that 
of  the  other. 

Second,  the  staff  has  evolved  a  division  of  labor  based  on  place.  The 
team  leader  works  with  agencies  and  presents  himself  as  community  represen- 
tative of  the  program  throughout  the  catchment  area.  The  outreach  worker 
makes  informal  street  and  school  contacts  confined  mainly  to  the  town  in 
which  the  center  is  located. 

Third,  a  strategy  has  emerged  which  includes  concepts  of  appearance 
and  caution.  The  team  leader  emphasizes  conservative  dress  and  manner, 
while  the  outreach  worker  displays  a  casual  appearance.  Also,  the  team 
leader  views  the  center  primarily  for  its  appearance  to  the  community; 
the  outreach  worker  places  its  value  in  aiding  counseling. 
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Fourth,  the  team  leader  viewed  his  -work  as  that  of  gaining  agency 
acceptance  and  thus  gaining  clients  through  referral.  The  outreach  worker 
saw  his  work  as  waiting  for  clients  to  come  to  him  for  treatment.  This 
in  effect  is  a  reversal  of  actual  job  descriptions. 

Though  accounts  give  the  impression  that  the  catchment  area  is  being 
served,  map  overlays  show  the  catchment  area  is  poorly  conceived.  While 
larger  towns,  and  as  a  result,  surrounding  areas  of  dense  population,  are 
being  covered,  the  more  rural  areas  are  not.  No  strategy  has  been  developed 
for  providing  those  areas  with  service.  Similarly,  maps  of  the  region  and 
catchment  areas  of  other  centers  are  poorly  defined.  The  obvious  impli- 
cation is  that  the  official  catchment  areas  may  have  to  be  redefined  on 
the  basis  of  natural  flow  or  affiliation  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
county  boundaries.  Another  point  raised  is  that,  for  at  least  one  center, 
there  is  a  sense  of  isolation  from  other  program  components  of  similar 
status  and  the  implied  absence  of  shared  technical  skills  to  further 
develop  program  service. 

To  date,  the  photography  has  given  us  several  advantages.  It  did 
help  focus  interviews  and  informants'  conceptions  as  to  what  they  are 
doing.  It  did  establish  a  rapport  with  and  interest  in  Evaluation 
activities  and  recommendations.  It  has  provided  a  record  of  changes 
in  settings  as  workers  move  from  place  to  place  or  settings  are  reworked. 
There  are  impressionistic  interpretations  to  be  made.  For  example,  photos 
show  such  artifacts  as  $700  worth  of  phone  patch  equipment  and  a  dictaphone 
the  paperwork-oppressed  workers  can't  use  since  it  lacks  a  $10  foot  pedal, 
or  a  secretary  sitting  proudly  in  her  remodeled  office  whose  phone  con- 
nection is  so  far  away,  the  cord  could  be  used  by  the  Flying  Walindas. 
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As  yet.,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  accumulated  enough  photos  to  test 
whether  role  difference  can  be  seen  in  the  photos  alone. 

The  presentation  of  the  report  is  a  combination  of  an  oiitsiae  writer's 
view  of  the  center,  accounts  of  places  and  activities  coupled  with  photo- 
graphs and  maps.  It  is  a  tour  of  raw  data.  Contents  are  based  primarily 
on  staff  members'  own  statements  or  place  titles,  e.g.,  "in  and  around 
the  courthouse,"  "what  the  hell  are  those  counties,"  "send  some  weirdo 
out  of  Missoula. " 

One  impression  of  the  report  was,  "My  God,  it's  a  1974  drug  program 
in  a  1930  world,"  which  leads  us  to  believe  the  style  will  have  an  in- 
fluence on  any  final  recommendations;  i.e.,  the  document  appears  to  be 
interesting  to  read. 

We  do  not  have  copies  of  the  first  chapter  available  for  distribution 
since  the  study  is  still  incomplete.  Along  with  the  ethnography  itself, 
we  plan  a  detailed  presentation  of  procedures  and  results  at  the  end  of 
the  study.  Though  work  is  still  in  progress,  we  do  invite  questions  and 
suggestions  from  those  interested  in  this  type  of  work,  including  cost 
factors,  cameras  and  film,  introduction  of  method,  etc.  We  are  hoping 
that  this  combination  technique  will  be  flexible  enough  to  cope  with  the 
rapid  changes  occurring  with  and  to  the  program.  As  a  poster  in  a  team 
leader's  office  states,  "Everytime  I  find  out  where  it's  at,  somebody 
moves  it," 
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APPENDIX  C 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MAPS 

In  this  study  informants  were  requested  to  locate  and  describe  their 
work  by  means  of  photographs,  maps,  and  verbal  accounts.  The  photographs 
which  are  included  in  this  text  were  taken  either  by  an  informant  or  by  a 
member  of  the  Evaluation  Team  after  the  subject  of  the  photograph  had  been 
identified  by  an  informant.  Two  sets  of  contact  .prints  were  developed  from 
the  resultant  negatives.  The  prints  that  were  most  significant  to  the  study 
and  which  seemed  best  suited  for  duplication  were  then  cut  from  the  contact 
sheets  and  photomechanical ly  reproduced  at  approximately  110  percent  of 
their  initial  size.  Finally,  the  reproductions  were  mounted  in  the  original 
report,  A  wax  adhesive  was  used  to  allow  easy  removal.  A  few  photographs 
that  locate  drug-taking  and  drug-selling  behavior  within  certain  bars  and 
private  residences  have  been  excluded  from  the  published  version  of  this 
report. 

With  only  one  exception,  the  maps  which  are  included  in  the  report  are 
duplications  of  maps  drawn  by  informants.  In  most  cases  the  maps  also  have 
been  reduced  to  approximately  15  percent  of  their  actual  size.  The  map  on 
page  9  (Chapter  1)  was  extrapolated  from  the  cartographic,  photographic, 
and  verbal  accounts  of  Mr.  Terry  Stand ift.  It  was  constructed  by  a  member 
of  the  Evaluation  Team. 
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INITIAL  WORKING  REPORT:     OUTREACH  STUDY 

Introduction 

This  paper  is  presented  to  assist  in  the  writing  of  the  03-year  SMDP 
grant.     It  is  not  desig'ned  to  provide  a  comprehensive  overview,  but 
rather  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  obvious  findings  being  generated 
in  the  review  of  rural  outreach  activities.     Certain  broad  issues  and 
general   recormiendations  contained  In  this  paper  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  our  fi ridings  to  date.     These  broad  observations  have  emerged  from  a 
comprehensive  body  of  data  derived  from  interviews  and  maps  provided  by 
administrative,  professional,  and  paraprofessional  staff  members.     Thus, 
we  do  not  expect  these  issues  to  be  radically  altered  in  the  refined 
final   version  of  the  study. 

The  study  of  rural   outreach  was  conducted  pursuant  to  evaluation 
objective  number  4  which  calls  upon  the  Evaluation  Component  to  "Reevaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  outreach  workers  in  the  remote,   rural   catchment 
areas."    In  working  toward  this  goal,  much  of  the  information  collected 
was  found  to  be  pertinent  to  other  evaluation  objectives.     The  data  for 
the  outreach  study  contains  a  great  deal  of  this  serendipitous  information. 
This  explains  why  some  of  the  matters  discussed  herein  are  directly  related 
to  the  topic  of  rural  outreach  while  others  are  of  a  different  albeit 
useful   and  timely  nature. 

The  issues  and  subsequent  general   recommendations  fall   into  three 
categories.     The  first  is  that  of  the  applicability  of  the  current  outreach 
models   in  terms  of  the  administrative  and  professional  guidelines  of  the 
program.     The  second  area  of  concern  deals  with  perceptions  of  catchment 
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areai.     The  third  topic  involves  treatment  and  its  relationship  to 
admin  is trati  ve  functions . 

It  seems  appropriate  to  note  that  with  minor  exceptions,  our  findings 
suggest  that  most  of  the  goals  stated  on  pages  6-24  of  grant  number 
I  H80  OA  01018-02  are  being  met  or  steps  have  been  taken  to  see  that 
they  will   be  met. 

Concerning  Outreach  Activities 

The  main  constraint  upon  outreach  workers   is  an  expressed  confusion 
as  to  how  to  do  what  is  defined  as  their  job  without  engaging  in  what 
is  not.     Thus,  though  recruitrnent  and  simple  helping  services  are  their 
grant-defined  concerns  with  a  client,  many  outreach  workers  are  engaged 
in  treatment  and  counseling,  areas  supposedly  reserved  for  the  staff 
professionals.     Further,  a  problem  which  concerns  paraprofessionals  and 
counselors  alike  is  the  recruitment  of  long-term  clients.     Evaluation 
has  found  that  an  outreach  worker  may  build  a  bridge  of  cooperation 
between  a  client  and  himself.     This  bridge  then  becomes  a  barrier  when 
the  outreach  worker  attempts  to  refer  the  client  to  the  professional 
counselor.     The  result  of  the  above  factors  has  been  threefold.     First, 
a  client-in-fact  may  not  become  a  client-of-record.     Second,  the  counselor 
and  outreach  worker  may  form  a  cooperative  treatment  plan  with  the  outreach 
worker  engaged  in  supervised  counseling  activities  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
job  description,  though  not  necessarily  beyond  his  ability.     And  third, 
indigenous  treatment  modalities*  may  be  developed  by  the  outreach  worker. 


*These  are  modalities  developed  locally  by  satellite  staff  members 
Among  others,  these  include  dancing,  drinking,  physical   conditioning, 
and  certain  philosophies  of  treatment. 
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bypassing  the  counselor  and  records.     The  above,  coupled  with  the  comment 
of  an  administrator  that  outreach  workers  are  "overeducated"  for  their 
jobs,    leads  to  the  following  recommendation:     that  outreach  workers 
become  and  be  called  "paracounselors"  rather  than  outreach  workers  or 
"paraprofessionals";  that  thair  job  descriptions  be  modified  to  reflect 
the  reality  of  their  work.     A  refined  job  description  (Career  Lattice, 
undated)   recognizes  expanding  the  activity  of  an  outreach  worker  after 
two  years  of  experience  in  the  program.     We  are  suggesting  that  this 
reality  is  now,  and  in  fact,  counselors  and  outreach  workers  are  indeed 
treating  in  concert  with  a  client,  though  the  counselors  may    not  routinely 
work  on  a  face-to-face  basis  with  that  client.     We  feel   that  the  "upgrading" 
of  the  job  descriptions  would  aid  in  eliminating  outreach  workers'  con- 
fusions and  frustrations,  plus  providing  an  immediate  incentive  in  their 
recruitment  activity.     That  is,  with  proper  training  and  supervision,  the 
paracounselor  would  be  able  to  aid  clients  in  situations  where  previously 
they  had  been  constrained  to  offer  only  informational   or  recruitment 
service. 

We  also  believe  this  would  aid  the  counselors  and  the  program  in 
meeting  treatment  objectives.     Though  counselors  were  unable  to  state 
precisely  how  many  clients  they  could  work  with,  nevertheless,  it  was 
clear  that  if  each  client  was  to  be  aided  by  the  counselor  alone,  a 
treatment  "crisis"  would  rapidly  develop  through  overload.     We  also  feel 
that  many  clients  may  not  need  the  intensive  counseling  professionals 
can  provide.     Thus,  if  paracounselor  positions  are  developed,  a  potential 
trouble  spot  might  be  prevented,  i.e.,  overloading  the  staff  professional 
while  underutilizing  the  learned  and  experiential   skills  of  the  para- 
professionals  . 
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Catchments 

In  addition  to  interviev.'  data,  this  section  is  based  on  the  maps 
drawn  by  infortnants  of  program  areas.     The  maps  have  ranged  frorri  a 
relatively  complete  conception  of  the  region  and  catchment  areas  to 
the  mora  frequent  occurrence  of  misprssentation  not  only  of  the  region 
and  other  satellites'  catchment  areas  but  also  of  the  workers'  local 
catchment  areas.     For  example,  the  following  maps: 


ANACONDA:     PERCEIVED  CATCtiMEJlT  AREAS  OF  TEW  LEADER  AHD  OUTREACH  WORKER  OVER  ADMINISTRATIVELY  DEFINED  AREA 
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BOZEMAf):  PERCEIVED  CATCHMENT  AREA  OF  AH  OUTREACH  WORKER  OVER  AOMINISIRATIVELY  DEFINED  AREA 
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Since  the  maps  ware  usually  drawn  by  locating  towns  and  then  enclosing 
the  surrounding  area,  one  point  seems  to  be  that  workers  in  the  various 
satellites  are  not  in  contact  with  each  other  often  enough  to  hear 
mentioned  the  towns  the  others  cover.  Along  with  supporting  interview 
data,  the  maps  indicate  further  a  lack  of  sharing  of  treatment  data  and 
recruitment  techniques.  As  to  the  misunderstanding  of  the  staff's  own 
catchment  area,  this  may  be  related  to  these  reflections: 

1.  Some  staff  members  have  limited  responsibilities,  i.e.,  an  outreach 
worker  assigned  to  a  specific  town  or  city  or  a  counselor  waiting 
for  an  increase  in  recruited  rural  clientele. 

2.  The  designation  of  certain  towns  as  of  interest  because  of  their  popu- 
lation, with  other  areas  either  too  inaccessible  or  of  insufficient 
population. 
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3.  Th2  ribsence  of  an  effective  model   to  deal  with  reniote  areas. 

4.  The  increasa  in  client  service  deiTBnds  of  the  iiT?r,ed1c:te  satellite 
location,  precluding  coverage  of  rural  areas. 

In  the  main,  areas  of  major  population  and  ease  of  access  are  being 
covered  mere  or  less  regularly.     As  the  map  of  population  density  in 
Mental  Health  Region  IV  indicates,  populations  are  most  dense  near  the 
tov'/ns  in  v\fhich  satellites  are  located. 


POPULATION  OENSIiy  IN  SERVICE  REGION 
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There  remains  the  problem  of  consistent  service  delivery  to  remote 
areas.  Satellite  staffs  have  used  various  means  in  covering  the  rural 
areas  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  One  model  was  the  stationing  of 
outreach  workers  in  a  rural  area.  This  plan  was  terminated  because  of 
the  workers'  mandated  lack  of  counseling  experience,  the  difficulty  of 
providing  intrastaff  counseling  support  through  distance  and  weather,  and 
the  absence  of  other  referral  or  service  agencies  in  the  community  itself. 
This  model  might  well  work  in  a  community  such  as  Deer  Lodge  where  service 
and  distance  factors  would  be  minimal  impediments.  However,  the  following 
maps  of  highway  patterns  shows  that  some  areas  are  too  far  removed  and  too 
small  to  be  covered  by  an  "outpost"  worker. 


PRINCIPAL  HIGHWAYS  AND  TOWN  POPULATIONS  IN  SERVICl.  REGION 
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The  second  model   encountered  is  that  of  the  "roving  outreach  worker." 
This  involves  doing  community  relations  work  to  recruit  clients  and 
services.     Again,  the  previous  restrictions  apply,  plus  the  general 
irregularity  of  such  visits. 

Included  below  is  a  map  in  which  blocked-out  national   forest  areas 
emphasize  the  major  service  delivery  areas  of  the  region: 


NATJONAL  FOREST  AREAS  AND  PRINCIPAL  HIGHWAYS  IN  SERVICE  SEGION 
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In  dealing  with  the  situation  as  it  exists,  we  recommend  the  foil  owing 
points  for  discussion: 

1.  That  catchment  areas  be  redefined  in  terms  of  flows.  For  exan'ple, 
Boulder  and  Basin  might  be  best  served  through  Butte.  Again,  certain 
towns  near  the  current  geographical  borders  of  catchment  areas  and 
the  region  might  be  served  best  on  a  contracted  service  basis  with 
agencies  outside  of  the  service  area,  e.g.,  Augusta  by  programs  in 
Great  Falls,  Ovando  by  those  in  Missoula.  This  has  happened  to 

some  extent  unofficially  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.e.,  Bozeman 
engaged  in  limited  work  in  Park  County  (now  part  of  Region  IV  though 
not  budgeted  for  service  under  the  current  grant  year). 

2.  That  counselors  be  routinely  assigned  to  be  in  certain  towns  on 
certain  days  on  the  model  of  a  "circuit  rider."  This  would  be 
primarily  in  those  rural  "market  towns"  more  accessible  to  clients 
than  the  satellite  town  itself.  In  addition,  monies  should  be 
budgeted  or  cooperative  funding  on  a  per  case  basis  should  be  en- 
couraged for  referral  services  lacking  in  the  communities  themselves. 
While  the  drug  program  in  itself  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  all 
the  services  of  other  agencies,  its  experience  in  rural  service 
delivery  might  be  of  use  to  other  agencies  with  similar  service 
areas . 

3.  To  aid  in  the  above,  we  recommend  that  the  regional  treatment  team 
include  a  person  specifically  assigned  to  develop  a  volunteer  "core" 
in  these  communities  as  well  as  being  responsible  for  region-wide 
public  information  about  the  program.  It  is  recognized  that  in  the 
smaller  communities,  crisis  intervention  might  be  the  most  immediate 
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concern.  Thus,  rather  than  a  large  volunteer  cadre,  this  person 
would  provide  for  training  of  certain  key  community  persons  turned 
to  in  times  of  trouble,  such  as  a  doctor,  local  constable,  v^ell- 
likeci  teacher,  and  local  pastor.  There  should  also  be  an  exploration 
of  activities  such  as  social  seminars,  parental  rap  groups,  and  so 
on  to  av'iaken  and  maintain  interest  in  the  ways  of  handling  the  common 
crisis  of  drugs  being  used  by  one's  friends,  family,  and  associates. 
This  person,  it  is  recommended,  could  consult  with  the  staff  members 
of  the  local  satellite  for  appropriate  community  contacts  and  be 
introduced  to  these  contacts  by  the  worker  primarily  involved.  This 
person  should  then  establish,  on  a  face-to-face  basis,  the  volunteer 
core  and  supervise  publicity  in  the  community  until  the  community  is 
secured,  rather  than  phone  or  jump  from  community  to  community. 

Treatment  and  Administration 

This  area  involves  a  complex  problem  within  the  SMDP.  Basically, 
our  data  suggests  that  often  the  distinction  between  the  Administrative 
Director  and  the  Director  of  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  is  based  on 
where  their  offices  are  located,  not  on  what  they  do.  There  has  been  a 
blending  of  their  positions  in  the  view  of  satellite  staffs. 

Administration  has  been  highly  successful  in  establishing  and  im- 
plementing the  current  program.  To  this  end,  however,  the  Director  of 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  has  often  been  assigned  duties  that  border 
on  the  administration  of  the  total  program  and  not  just  that  of  service 
delivery  to  clients  and  staffs.  As  a  congruent  example,  the  view  of 
client  records  should  be  functionally  different  to  the  Administration 
and  to  the  Director  of  Treatment.  To  the  former,  the  records  will 
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represent  measures  of  program  success  to  the  federal  and  state  governments, 
accountants,  and  community  personnel.  To  the  latter,  they  should  represent 
the  data  base  for  treatment  of  clients,  evaluating  treatment  success,  and 
the  basis  for  modification  of  treatment  goals  and  required  procedures. 
While  both  points  may  be  met  through  the  same  file  format,  the  two  functions 
should  not  be  confused.  And  while  it  is  naive  to  say  the  Director  of 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  should  not  worry  about  such  things  as  budgets, 
these  should  not  be  his  prime  concerns.  Rather  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  within  that  budget  with 
the  Administration  overseeing  the  accounts.  Thus,  we  would  recommend  a 
conscious  effort  to  use  a  "hospital"  model,  that  is,  completely  separate 
Administration  and  treatment  functions  in  deed  as  well  as  thought.  To 
facilitate  this,  we  would  recornnend  the  hiring  of  an  assistant  administra- 
tive aide  to  take  on  many  of  the  ex  officio  duties  of  the  treatment  leader, 
thus  freeing  the  Director  of  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  for  furthering 
his  sphere  of  activity. 

Due  to  the  difficulties  of  staffing  a  professional  regional  team  in 
a  region  such  as  Montana,  development  of  service  specialists  has  proceeded 
slowly.  In  the  previous  absence  of  such  a  unit,  the  above  mentioned  role 
confusion,  and  the  lack  of  regular  professional  discussant  training 
sessions,  the  staffs  have  developed  independent  sources  of  resource 
persons.  These  resource  persons  are  usually  sought  through  the  universities 
in  the  area  or  are  senior  members  of  the  immediate  satellite.  Apparently, 
there  is  "^^t^j   little  communication  of  treatment  services  and  almost  none 
of  recruitment  techniques  across  satellite  boundaries  or  toward  the  regional 
office. 
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In  keeping  with  the  separation  of  treatment  and  administrative 
functions,  we  would  suggest  that  treatment  take  on  more  responsibility 
in  these  areas: 

1.  That  members  of  the  regional   team  be  accessible  to  local   staffs  on 

a  routine  basis  for  up  to  a  week  at  a  time.     This,  we  believe,  would 
serve  to  eliminate  their  being  viewed  as  available  for  emergencies 
only  or  that  they  are  available  for  "who  knows  what," 

2.  That  training  be  developed  and  guided  to  stress  the  knowledge  and 
concerns  of  the  local   staffs  of  each  satellite.     To  this  end, 
representative  case  histories  should  be  developed  and  shared  by 
staff  members.     In  addition,  techniques  of  recruitment  and  public 
relations  should  be  discussed  (cf..  Evaluation  Report  #2,  Boulder 
Training  Session,   February  6,   1974). 

3.  That  a  review  take  place  of  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  staff 
members  themselves  to  complete  in  terms  of  paperwork.     Again,  we 
would  recommend  the  upgrading  of  the  secretarial  staff  to  be  of 
administrative  quality  and  the  introduction  and  training  of  staff 
members  in  the  use  of  dictaphones  and  dictation. 

Conclusion 

In  brief,  there  are  other  factors  and  considerations   (such  as  use 
of  mobile  phones,  center  atmosphere,  and  so  on)  which  may  be  derived  as 
a  result  of  the  outreach  study.     However,  we  do  not  believe  knowledge 
of  these  will  be  necessary  in  writing  the  third  year's  grant.     Certain 
of  them  might  be  more  appropriate  for  training  sessions,  as  an  aid  in 
hiring  future  staff,  or  as  a  guide  to  those  newly  hired  in  the  program. 
We  submit  these  issues  as  recommendations. 


